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ROBERT CHILD. Ely; 
PAIS one of the greateft Encourages 


a4 | als ments to molt Writers, that they 
em, generally Addre[s to Perfons 
who knowing little of the Subjett they treat 
of,, it gives them an Opportunity to fay as 
many. kind Things as they pleafe of ther 
oma Produtizots,. without fear of Repre- 
henfn:. But this Advantage I have. en- 
sirely loft; for m Speaking of Painting to 
Joy Str L [peak to One By the beft Judges 
of that. noble Art, which rs not to be un- 
derftood vetthout Penetration, Delicacy, good 
Sence, a refind Talte, and a. Portion of 
that Genius which infpir'd the Painter 
an hus Performance. ie I fhould fay things 
boldly to 504 and: as of my own Know= 
Tedgey .you..would enfily dete the Decetty 
and my Prefumptin would be more unpar~ 
donable. than my Ignorance. Yet, tho 3 
mut be very Cautious bow, J go.out.of My 
ao ee 
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The DEDICATION: 
Depths left 1 fink when I attempt to Swint, 
I may venture farther on your Candour and 
Humanity than on my own Judgment, were 
it to. the full as good as I could wifh it, 

"Tis the Happinefs, Str; of Men of your 
Fortune, that they can Read and See what 
they think fit for their Pleafure or Enftru- 
Etion ; but this Benefit rather expefes than 
improves Many, who have not a true Relifh 
of the Things about which they are curious. 
Vaft Libraries ill-chofen are rather Rub- 
bifh than Curtofities ; and numerous Col- 
le€tions of Prélures injudicioufly made, 
art the {port and contempt of the Spettator, 
‘and a Refleehin ou the Owner. But when 
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fuch Libraries and Collettions excel altke 
in Number and Value, they are Treafures. | 
¢ which the greateft Princes are proud. 
Theres no Gentleman in England who has | 


any thing of this kind in greater Perfeftion © 
“than your felf; who poffefs fomething of fe- 

‘veral of the beft Mafters that are fpoken © 
f in the following Treatift, and every | 


Day in your own Houfe (the Ornamentof the | 


inclt Square inEurope) you bebold fome of 
I Ww hi that the Hands of Paolo © 
Veronefe, Guido, Nicholas Pouflin, 
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. The DEDICATION. 
_ Carlo Maratt, and other excellent Artifts 
have produc'd. By the Nicety of your 
| Choice the World admires that of your 
| Gott, and are furprixd to fee {o many 
rare ‘Tbungs together in ‘a Country where 
_ Painting, and the Polter Arts, are not fo 
_ much encourag’d as in thofe Places, where, 
| perbaps, the Nobility and Gentry are wot 
| Sowell qualfyd to judge of Merit, nor fo 
_ well able to reward it as in England. 
| Tet, there are even here fome few Wluftri- 
_ ous Perfons, and Men of Worth and Honour, 
_ wha are follicttous for the Profperaty of the 
| Arts, and contribute, by their Studies and 
| Bounty, towards making them flourifh and 
| prevail among us. 
Painting zs Sifler to Poetry, the Mufe’s 
| Darling, and tho’ the latter ts more Talka- 
| trve, and confequently more able to pulh her 
| Fortune, yet Painting, by the Language of 
_ the Eyes, and the Beauty of a more fenfible 
| Imitation of Nature, makes as rong an 
| Impreffion on the Soul, and defervesy as 
| well as Poetry, Immortal Honours. 
|  Confuls, Emperors and Kings have 
| entertain'd themfelves with the Exercifes of 
aie Poetry, 


The DEDICATION. 
Poetry, and exalted the Mufe by the Ho- 
mage they paid her: As much is to be [aid 
for Painting. One of the four Houfes of 
the Kabit, as Eminent as. any in Rome, 
aljum'd the Name of Pictor, far that Fa- | 
bius, their Anceftor, painted the Temple of 
Health, and was efteem’d the Founder of | 
the Old Roman School. More than one of | 
the Emperors in the Bas Empire, {pent } 
many Flours with a Pallet and Pencil, | 
and, inthe laft Century, Lewis XIII. Jearnt | 
to Defign of Vouet.. The Late Qucen | 
MARY of Glorious Memory, and her 
Sifter our prefent Gracious § overeign Queen’ 
AN NE, were both inftrutted in this Art | 
by Gibfon the Dwarf. 4 the Children 
of the Queen of Bohemia, Daughter to 
King James 1. were taught to Paint by’ 
Hontorft, and, among the reftsthe Princefs | 
Sophia, whe, with her Sifter the Abbe(s of 
Maubuiflon, fays Monfieur de Piles, fe] 
diftinguerent par I'habileté de leur’ 
Pingeau. Alexander the Great was not | 


So find of his Miftrefs, as of bis Painter.) 
for he parted with her to pleafe him, and) 
our own King Charles I. delighted more | 
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The DEDICATION. 


| in Painting than m all the other Sciences, 


as much a Mafler as he was of all, But 


| you, Sir, are too well acquainted with the 


History of the Art to be pleas'd with any 
Information from Mey nor does it want any 
other Recommendation than the Delight it at 
once affords the moft fublime Faculty of the 
Soul, the Judgment, and the moft delicate 
Sence of the Body, the Sight to engage the 
Proteéiion of the Curious: And as you are 
foin a very high Degree, I hope, Ser, this 
will be no ungrateful Offering, fincey as far 
as our Author 1s concern d,'tis the moft com- 


pleat and exatt Difcourfe of the Kind that 


ever was publifh'd in fo fmall a Compafs, 


The Diflertation before his Abridg- 
ment of the Lives of the Painters has 
been thought admirable by fevere Criticks, 
and the Rules he lays down for Painting, 
fo jufty that they might ferve alfo for Poetry. 
I do not fay this, Sir, to biafs your Opini- 
on in his favoursthat would be equally vain 
and arrogant ; you are fo well acquainted 
with our Author in his own Language, that 
it will be eafy for you. to judge whether he 
deferves the Charafter which is given of 
bim or uot, He calls bis Account of the 
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The DEDICATION. — 
Panters Lives an Abridgment, and 
that with good reafon, for you will imme. 
diately perceive that he induftrioufly avoids 
entring into the Détail of their A€kions : 
Indeed, the greate(t of them Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens only excepted, did nothing of 
Confequence enough, otherwife than as Pain- 
Cers, to give occafwn for any thing to be 
Jaid of them worthy the notice of the Pub- 
lick. their private Capacities their Lives 
were like the reft of the Bulk of Mankind, 
too mean for the Pen of an Hiftorian, and , 
Monfreur de Piles has thought fit to let his | 
foort Fiaftory of them contain only {uch of 
their Atiions as ferv'd, to give the World 
the beft Idea of them as Painters. He 
has incerted none but what had fome Rela- 
tion or other to their Avt, and that was eaft- 
ly done in a few Pages, and fometimes in a 
few Lines, unle{s he had defign'd to write 
4 Puflory of Pictures, and not of Pain- | 
ters. J believe Gentlemen's Curtofity,in | 
this Cafe, will go no farther thaw to know 
where the Painter was born, whofe Dif- 
ciple he was, what was his Manner, ae 
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The DEDICATION: 

he Executed ity which were bis beft Pieces, 

and when he Dyd. Our Author tells us 

in his Preface, that he had feen all the 
remarkable Books of this kindy and after 

he had Examin'd V afari, Ridolfi, Carlo 

-Dati, Baglioni, Soprani, the Count 
Malvafia, Pietro Bellori, Van-Mandre,,, ,._.... 
Cornelius de Brie, ‘Felibien, Sandrare®"; ae 
and others, thought bis Abridgment necef-?4-+-72¢ 
Sary aswell as his Differtation, for Large : 
Volumes on the Lives of PrivateMen, mufh 
certainly contain many trivial Things, and 
confequently prove tirefom. There are few 
who have Leifure or Application enough to 
run thro’ ‘Ten or Twenty Books on an Art 
which was mtended, chiefly for Pleafure, 
tho it has alfo tts Opportunities of Inftruét- 
ig, as 1s made appear, we hope, in the 
following Tranflation. 

His Reafons had the fame Weight with 
Me in the Effay towards an Englith 
School. J have written of the Englith 
Matters, more as they were Painters thaw 
as they were Men: And yet I have, with 
much Pains and Trouble, gather'd together, 
from the beft Authorities, Materials enough 

jo 
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The DEDICATION, 
to make fome of the Lives larger than Mon- 
freur de Piles bas done lis. 1 would not 
meddle with thefe Matters that are hving, 
as well knowing that's a tender Affair, and 
not to be touch d without runmng the Rifque 
of gxping’ general Offence. If Difcretion 
would have permitted me to do it, I might 
have enlarg’d and adornd Our School 
fo much, that neither the Roman, nor 
the Venetian, would have had caufe to be 
albam'd of its Company. As it is, *tis 
more than a Match for the French; and 
the German, avd Elemifh-Schools, on- 
ly excel it by the Performances of thofe 
Matters whom we claim as our Own, 
Hans Holbein and Van-Dyck are as 
much Ours, as Sebaftian of Venice be- 
longs to the Roman-School, Spagnoletto 
to the Lombard, or Elis and De Cham- 
pagne to the French: Nor have we a 
Small Title to Sir Peter Paul Rubens, 
for ‘twas the Protetiion and Friexdflip of 
the Duke of Buckingham, that procur’d 
him the Opportuntes he had of diftinguif[h~ 
ang himfelf’ above others of bis Contempora- 
ries and Country-Men of the fame Profelfi- 
om <Tivas the Duke of Buckingham that 
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The DE PICAT TOR, . 
recommended lim to the Governor of the 
Netherlands, as a proper Perfon to refide 
at the Court of England, as the King of 
Spain’s Miniter. "Iwas here that he per- 
form’d fome of bis beft Pieces, and here 
that he acquir'd the Charatter of a States- 
Man, which, no doubt, was a conftder able 
Advantage to his Reputation as a Painter. 

But why fhould we be fo unjufE to our 
Jelves, as to think we ftand in need of an 
Excufe, for pretending to the Honour of a 
School of Painters as well as the F rench, 
who bave been in Poffeffion of at almoft as 
long as theIcalians. You Know, Sir, by 
the many Beautiful Pieces you bave feen of 
the PrincipalMafteus of bothNations, that if 
they have had theirV ouets, their Pouffins, 
and le Bruns, we have had our Fullers, 
our Dobfons, and our Coopers; and 
have not only’ infimtely out-done them aD 
Portraits, but have produc’d more Ma- 
{ters im that kind, than all the reft of 
Furope. 

We may alfo affirm, that the Art is eng 
debted to us for the Invention of Mezzo- 
Tinto, and the Perfettion of Crayon- 
Pamting. By our Author's ~ Account of 
< ra 


The DEDICATION. 
Paftils, 2 name formerly grven to Cray- 
Ons, ove may fee that the Italians had a 
very flught Noten of a Manner that is 
pdr here with fo much Succefs. ‘They 
made their Drawings on a grey Paper, 
with black and white Chalk, and left the 
Paper to ferve for the Middle-Tint. Their 
Colours were like oursy dry, without any 
Mixture of Ort or Water. Our Country- 
Mar, Mr. Afhfield, multiplyd the Num- 
ber and Variety of “Tints, and painted 
parious Complextons in Inutation of Ozl, 
and this Manner has been fo much im- 
provid among us, that there's no fubjetd 
which can be exprefs'd by Oil, but the 
Crayons can effeéi ut with equal Force 
and Beauty. ee 

You, Sir who are {0 good a Critick, 
and fo generous a'Patron of the Art, can- 
not but wilh we had the fame Advantage as 
other Schools have in an Academy. "Tis 
true, we have f{everal admirable Collecti- 
ons, and your own in Particular, whofe 
Pieces are enough to inform the mot indu- 
firious Difciple, and infyire bis Genius 
to arrive at a Maftery im the Art. Ihave 
heard a famous Painter affert, That our 
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The DEDICATION. 
Englijb Nobility and Gentry may 
boaf{t of as many good Pictures, of 
the beft Italian Matters, as Rome it felf, 
Churches only excepted, and yet ‘tas fo 
difficelt to have Accefs to any of thefe Col- 
leétions, unlefs it be 10 yours, Str, wha 
feem to have made your excellent ColleGi- 
on, as much for the publick Inftruttiony as 
for jour own private Satisfattion, that thep 
Arey in a great mealuresrender d ufele{sg teke 
Gold in Mifers Coffers. Had we an Aca- 
demy we might fee how high the Engliffi 
Genius would foar, and as it excels all o- 
ther Nations in Poetry, fo, no doubt, i 
would equal, if not excel, the greateft of 
them all 1a Paintittg, were her Wings as 
well mp'd as thofe of Italy, Flanders and - 
France. As for Italy, her Academies have 
kept her Genius alive, or it would bave 
expir'd with her Maftersy who firft foewd 
he bad one, as ber Gemus in Poetry dyd 
wih. Taflo, and bis Contemporaries, ‘The 
Frenchy indeed, are a forward People whe 
pretend to Reval all Nations of the World 
an their feveral Excellencies, yet confider= 
ing they. value themfelves {0 much on their 
own Academy, ‘tis a matter of wonder to 
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The DEDICATION. 
fee fo little Improvement in them by it : 
And if we are equal only to them now, bow 
much fhould we out-fhine them, had the 
EnglithDifceples in this Art as manyHelps 
and Encouragements as thetrs. 

Sir, “tus with all poffible RefpeEt that 1 
offer you a Treatife, which has been finifhd 
with fo many Difficulties. The Art was 
new to us, tho the Language of the Origi- 
nal was not, but we wanted the Advice of 
thofe Gentlemen whom Mr. Dryden con- 
Sulted in his Tranflation of F refnoy. If 
we have errd in Terms, you'll, 1 hopes 
confider us as the World has been farvoura- 
ble to that immortal Poet for the fame 
Fault. Could I have fo far prefumd on 
jour Readinefs to oblige all Mankind, as to 
have defir'd to be enlighten'd by you when. 
E was in the Dark, I bad committed fewer 
Errors on my party but Ihad no Warrant 
for that Freedom, and tho we communica- 
ted the whole Work to all that we behey'd — 
could affift us in ity yet “tis certain, with 
all our caution, we are far from being In- 
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 fome Teims, and even French Painters 
have affur’d me, that our Author bas us J 
(ome which were unknown before,  T took 
the fence of thofe words from them, and it 
agreemg with that of the Author, I hopes 
we have no where miftaken him; at leaft 
confiderably. He is excufable for his 
Innovations, on account of his great K now- 
ledge inthe Art. ‘Iwas this Gentleman 
who tranflated Monfieur Frefnoy’s Latin 
Poem, De Arte Graphica, and wrote 
the Reflections upon ity but yet not thiekeng 
them fufficient to explain it as clearly as be 
would have tt, he publiflrd this Book Tiwen- 
ty Years afterwards. He zs fell Living in 
Paris, and Defigns gnd Paints very well 
| himfelf for bis Diver fion, being not of the 
| Profeffion, however, I doubt from the Cha- 
_ ratter of the French-School, whether bis 
| Practice comes up to bis Theory. 
| _ Lam confcious to my felf, that our Tran? 
| flation of him, as to the S tiles falls {hort of 
| Mr. Dryden’s Verfion of Fref{noy’s Poem. 
| The Original will, in fome mealure, make 
amends for that, and it had been happy for 
\our Author, and the whole Art of Painting, 
iif the Gentleman, who added the Lives of 
' the 
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the Painters to Mr. Dryden's Tranflatc- 
on, bad had Letfure or Inclination to have 
a us, what be was fo kind as to do 
for bim, and have fet out the Englifh- 
School with the Ornaments, that his 
Judgment and Elegance could have given 
at. [had his Work before me im the Exe- 
cution of my own, and endeavour d to imi- 
tate him in the Account of thofe Englith 
Painters, whom he thought worthy bis Pen. 
They had all been Immortal in lis Name | 
and Works, whereas, I can only expeti to | 
have mine prefervd by thofe of the Mafters 
of whom I have written. 

Sir, I beg your pardon for troubling you 
with fo long a ftate of tay Cafe, Iwifb the | 
Tranflation and Additions flood lefs in need | 
of your Protettion, and that I had fome bet- 
ter way of fhewing to the World with what 
Zeal and Refpett I am, 


SIR, 
Your moft Humble, and 


moft Obedient Servants 
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ENIUS is the firt Thing we mut’ 

fuppofe in a Painter ; "tis a parce of 

him thatcannor be acquir’d by Study 
. or Labour, It fion’d be great to an- 
_ fwer the greatnefs of an Art Which includes {fo 
| many Sciences, and requires fo much Time and 
_ Application to be Mafter of as Painting does. Al- 
| lowthen a Man born with this happy Talent, 
| the Painter muft regard Vifible Nature as his ob- 
ject. He muft have an Image of her in his 
| Mind, not only as he nappens +o fee her in par- 
| ticular SubjeGts, but as the ought to be in her 
felf, andas the would be, Were the not hinder’d 
| by certain accidents, 
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Now it being very difficult to meet with this 
erfect State of Nature, "tis neceflary the Painter 
fhould improve himfelf by the fame fearch theAn- 
cients made after it witha great deal of care and 
capacity, of which they have left us Examples in 
Sculptures, that in fpite of the fury of Time and 
Barbarians have been prcferv’d, and are even yet 
to be feen. He oughr, I fay, to have a fuffici- 
ent knowledge of Antiquity, and to learn by 
that how to follow Nature; for the Antique 
has always been the Rule of Beauty to the beft 
Judges. He muft not content himfclf with being 
exact and regular, he fhould in every thing he 
does fhew a grand Gufto, and above all things a- 
#oid what is mean and infipid. a 
This grand Gufto in the Works of the Painters, | 
$s a ufe of the choiceft Effects of Nature, fuch — 
as are Great, Extraordinary and Probable. Great, | 
becaufe things are fo much the lefs fenfible to us, | 
by how much they are little or divided. Ex- j 
traordinary, becaufe what is ordinary does not # 
firike us, nor draw ous attention. Probable, 3 
ecaule tis requifice that thefe great and extraor- | 
dinary Things fhould appear to be Poffible, 7 
and not Chimerical. The perfect Painter muft J 
have a juft Idea of his Profetlion, which may be 
‘thus defin’d, Painting is an Art, that by means of | 
DefignandColouring imitates all wifibleObjekts on a flat | 
Superficies. Three things fhould be comprehended: 
qn this definition, Defign, Colouring, and Compofi- | 
tion, andtho’ the latter does not feem to be very | 
clearly expreft, yetit may be underftood by thefe™ 
words Vifible Objects, which imply the matter of 
the fubjeét the Painter propofes to hirofelf to_ re=) 
prefent. He ought to know, and to practice 
thefe three Parts of his Art in as much perfection | 
ay 


( 3 
as poffible: We fhall therefore further explain 
them in {peaking of the other parts that depend 
on them. 

Compofition contains two things, Invention 
and Difpofition- By Invention the Painter 
thould find out thofe Subjects to work upon that 
dre moft proper to be expreft ahd adorn’d. And 
by Difpofition he ought to place then in the 
moft advantageous Situation; and where they 
will have the greateft Effeét, the Fye being 
pleas’d with viewingthe faireft Parts of the Things 
reprefented, which fhould be well contraffed, well 
diverfify'd, and well group’d. 

The Painter, to be perfeét; muft defign core 
rectly with a good Guffo, and a different Stile, 
fomctimes Heroic, fometimes Paftoral, according 


_ to the Charaéter of the Figures he introduces. 


He muft know, for Example, that the Out-dines 
which would agree with Divinities, would in no 
wife be fuitable tocommon People ; Heroes and 
private Soldiers, the ftrong and the weak, the 
young and the old ought each to have their fe- 
veral Forms. Befides, Nature differing in all het 
Productions requires that the Painter’ fhould 
have an anfwerable Variety in his, and he mutt 
never forget that of all the various Manners of 
defigning, there is none good but that which is 


| Compos'd of beautiful Nature, and the Antique 
| together. 


TheAttitudes, or Poftures of the Figures, fhould 


be Natural, Expreffive, vary’d in their Actions, 


and contrafted in their Members. They fhould 


_ be Simple or Noble, Animated or Temperate, 


according to the fubject of the Pi&ture, and the 
difcretion of the Painter. 
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The Exprefion mutt be jult to the fubject, 
what relates to the principal Figure fhould be 
noble, elevated and fublime, and a Medium 
ought to be obferv’d between what is exaggera- 
ted, and what infpid. | 

The Extremities, & mean the Head, Feet and 
Hands, muft be drawn with more nicety and ex- 
astnefs than the other parts of the Figures, and 
mutt cogether help to render their Action more 
Expreflive. , | : 

The Draperies fhould be well fet, the Foldings 
large, as few. as may be, and well contra/fed. 
The Stuf ought to be heavy or light, according 
to the quality andconvenience of the fubject : | 
Sometimes it fhould be wrought, and of adiffe- | 
rent kind, and fometimes plain, agreeable to the | 
Ficure and its Situation, which requires more or | 
lefe Luftre for the Ornament of the Picture, and | 
for the Oeconomy of the whole. oi ok | 

Animals are chiefly characteriz’d by a lively and 
particular ftroke of the Pencil. | 

Landships fhould not ‘be encumber’d with too 
many Objects, and the few that are there ought | 
to be well chofen. If a great quantity of Ob- | 
jects are reprefented together, they muft be in- | 
genioully group'd with Lights and Shadows, the | 
placing, ot them mutt be well connetted, and yet — 
free. The Trees mult be of different Forms, Co- | 
four, and Touch, as Prudence and the Variety of 7 
Nature require. This Touch ought alwaysto be | 
light, as ic were in motion ; the Fore-ground 
fhould be rich, either by the Objects them- | 
felves, or at leaft by wicety of Work, which ren- | 
ders things true or palpable. The Sky mutt be © 
light, and no Object on the Earth have any of | 
its. Aerial Character, except fmooth Waters, and - 

polifh'd 
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polithd Bodies, which are fufceptible of the op- 
pofite Colours, as well Celeftial as Terreftrial,. 
The Clouds fhould be well chofen, well touch’d, 
and well plac’d. Ay 

The Per/pective thauld be very regular, and 
yet with a feeming Negligence. 

In Colouring, which comprehends two things, 
the Local colour, and the Claro Ofcuro, — the 
Painter fhould inform himfelf very well of both 
the one and the other. This only will diftinguith 
him from thofe Artifts, who underftand Meafure 
and Proportion as well as he, and this will ren. 
der him the more faithful, and more perteéct 
Imitator of Nature. ? 

The Local colour is nothing elfe bur that 
which is natural to each Objeé&t.in whatever 
place ‘tis, found, which diftinguithes it from o- 
thers, and which perfectly marks its Character. 

The Claro Ofcaro is the Art of diftributing 
Lights and Shadows advantageoufly, as well on 
particular Objeéts, as on a Picture in general. 
On particular Objects to give them a convenient 
Reliewo and Roundnefs, and-in the Piéture in ge- 
neral toexpofe the Objeéts with pleafure to the 
view of the Spectators, by giving the Eye an oc. 


| ¢€afion* to reft, which is done by an Ingenious 


| diftribution of great Lights, aad great Shadows, 
_ which lend each other mutual Affiftance by 


| their Oppofition. Thus great Lights are a Re- 
_ pofe for great Shadows, as great Shadows are for 
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| great Lights. Tho’, as has been faid, the Claro 


Ofcuro comprehends the Art of placing all Lights 


_ and Shadows well, yet ’tis more particularly un- 


derftood to be the Knowledge of rightly difpog, 
Ging great Lights, and great Shadows. 
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Their Diftriburion in this laft fenfe may be 
made four ways, Firft by the natural Shadows 
of the Body, Secondly by Groupes, that is, by di- 
{pofing the Objects in fuch manner, that the 
Lights:may be join’d all together, and the Sha- 
dows the fame, as one may imperfectly perceive 
in a Grape, whofe Grains on the fide of the 
Light makea Mafsof Brightnefs, and on the op- 
polite fide a Mafs of Darknefs, yet all together 
form but one Groupe, and are as one Object. 
This muft be done fo Artificially, that no Affe- 
&tation may appearin it: The Objects mutt fecm 
fo fituated naturally, and as by chance. 
Thirdly, By the accidents of a fuppos'd’ Light, 
and’ Fourthly, By the Nature and the Body of 
the Colours, which the Painter may give to his 
Objects, withour altering their Character. This 
part of Painting is the beft and fureft way for a 
Painter to add Force to his Works, and to ren- 
der his Objcéts fenfible, as well in general, as in | 
particular. I don’t find thatthe way of the Claro | 
Ofcuro was known in the Roman School, before 
Polidcro da Caravagio’s time who difcover'd it, © 
and made it one of the Principles of the Art of | 
Painting, and I wonder the Painters, who came | 
after him, did not perceive that the great’ effect | 
of his Works, on the Speétators, proceeded from | 
the Reft which he gave the fight in grouping © 
his Lights on one fide, and his Shadows On ano- | 
ther, which he did only by the knowledge of | 
the Claro Ofcuro: 1 wonder, I fay, how they 
could let fonec«flary a part of their Art efcape | 
without taking notice of it. However, the Claro | 
Ofcuro is to be found among fome of the Roman | 
Painters, yet "tis not to-be efteem’d as any thing | 
more than a happy effect of Genius or Chance, | 
é and 


Ee 


and not as proceeding from an eftablifh’d Princi- 
ple of the Art. 

Andrew Bofcoli, a Florentine Painter, had a 
righe notion of the Claro Ofcuro, as may be feen 
by his ‘Works, but the re-eftablifhment of this 
Principle is owing to Giorgione, whofe Compcti-. 
tor, Titian, perceiving it, made ufe of it ever 
after. 

In Flanders, Otho Venius laid it down as a fun- 
damental in Painting, and communicated it to 
Rubens, his Pupil. The latter render’d it more 
fenfible to the Speétator, and fhew’d the necefli- 
ty of it fo apparently, that the beft Flemi{h Pain- 
ters follow’d him in it, and have recom- 
mended their Paintings by this part of Perfecti- 
on, for without it all the care they have taken 
to imitate the particular Objeéts of Nature, with 
he utmoft faithfulnefs, had nor been worth our 
confideration. 

Inthe diftribution of Colours there ought to 
be an Agreement or Harmony, which has the 
fame effeét onthe Eye, as Mufick has on the Ear. 
if there are feveral Groupes of the Claro Ofeuro in 
a Piéture, one of them fhould be more fenfible 
than the reft, and be predominant over the 
others, that there may be Unity of Objeét, as 
in the Compofition there fhould be Unity of 
Subje&. 

The Pencilling, if poflible, muft be bold and 
light ; but whether ir feems all of a piece, like 
that of Correggio, or unequal and unevenlike that 
Sena it ought always to be foft and 
eafy, 

Ifa Painter be forc’d to make ufe of the Li- 
sences, they fhould be Imperceptible, Judicious, 
Advantageous and Juftifiable: Thethree firft forts 
i B 4 ~ belong 
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belong to the Painters Art, and the laft to Hi- 
ftory. | Sear & tye : 
. ‘Whatever Painter is Mafter of his Art in . 
all the parts .we have .mention’d, he may de- 
pend upon it, he is arriv’'d to a great de- 
gree of Perfection, ‘and bis Pictures will infalli- 
bly be fine, yet not entirely perfect, if beauty be 
not accompany’d with Grace. ! 
Grace mult feafon the parts we have fpoken of, 
and every where follow Genias.; Grace fupporis 
and perfeéts it, but itis not to be fo throughly 
acquir’d as by any Rules to be demonttrated. | 
A Painter has it trom Nature only, and does | 
not know that he has it, nor in what degree, nor — 
how he communicates it tohis Works.It furprifes _ 
the Spectator, who feels the effe&t without pene- — 
trating into the true Caufe of it; but thisGrace © 
does not touch him otherwife, than according | 
to the Difpofition wherein he findsit. We may 
| define it thus, is what pleafes, and gains the Heart, | 
avithout concerning it-felf with the Underftanding. 
Grace and Beauty are two different things, Beau- | 
“ty pleafes by the Rules only, and Grace without - 
them. What is Beautiful, is not always Grace- | 
ful; but Grace join'd with Beauty is the height | 
of Perfection. ‘| 
We have: given this Idea of a perfeét Painter 4 
in as few words as wecould, that we might ‘not | 
be tedious to thofe who are in no doubt about | 
the things it contains, .but. for thofe that defire | 
proofs of it, we haveendeavour’d to fatisfie them 
in. the following Remarks, in which both the” 
one and the other will find, we have treated of | 
fuch things as naturally prefented themfelves to 
us, and perhaps will not be indifferent.to them. — 
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The following Remarks anfwer in Chapters 
to the feveral Parts of the Idea of a perfe& Pain 
ter, of which we have {poken in the forego- 
ing Treatife,and the Reader, in all the Chapters, 
fhould by his Memory fupply the Parts where 
we have treated of them to explain them. 


Remarks and Inftructions on the 


preceding Idea. 


CHAP. L 
of GENIUS. 


< IS invain for Men to endeavour with ali 
? their might to reach the point of Perfeéti- 
on, in the Art of Painting, or in any other Art, 
if they are not born with a particular Talent for 
the Science they profefs. They will always be 
uncertain of attaining the end they propofe to 
themfelves, Rules and Examples may fhew *em 
the means of reaching it, but that is not fufh- 
cient: If thefe Examples and Rules are not 
ps and agreeable to them, they will never be 
ure. 

_ This facility is only found in thofe, who be- 
fore they learn the Rules of Art, or fee the 
Works of other Men, have confulted their own 
Inclination, and examin’d whether they were 
put upog the choice of their Profeffion by fome 
inward Light, which is indeed Genius,. and is 
what guides them by the neareft and cafieft way 
sreteaget to 


( 10) 
ro Perfection, rendring them infallibly happy, 


both in the means, and in the end. 
 Genins therefore is that Light of the Mind, which 
condutis us to the end by the moft ealy Means. 
"Tis a Prefent which Nature makes to a Man at 
the hour of his Birth,and tho’ fhe commonly gives 
it for one thing only, fhe is fometimes fo liberal 
as to maké it general inoné Perfon, There have 
been feveral Men on whom fhe has beftow’d this 
Plenitude of Influences, who have with eafe per- 
form’d whatever they attempted, and always 
fucceeded in what they undertook : A particu- 
lar Genius, ‘tis true, does not extend its force 
to all forts of Knowledge as a general one does, 
but then it penetrates farther inté that, over 
which ‘tis predominant. ; 
A Painter, in the: firft place, fhould have a Ge- 
nius, but that Genius mutt be correéted by Rules, 
Reflections and Induftry. _He muft have feen 
much, read much, and ftudy’d much, to direct 
his Genius, that it may produce things worthy 
Pofterity. But fince he cannot fee or ftudy every 
thing he would: defire to know in the way to 
the Perfeétion he aims at, he may, without {cru- 
ple, make ufe of another Man’s Studies, 


CH AP. “Ht. 


That @ Man may, without fcruple, make ufé 
| of another Man’s Studies. 


eV IS impofhible for a Painter to reprefent 
well, not only all the Objects he has. nor 

feén,, but alfo thofe he has not.defign'd. If he has 
' , not 
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not feen a Lion, he can never paint one; and if - 
he has feen one, he will always paint it imper- 
fectly, unlefs he firft defgns it after Nature, or af- 
ter another Man’s Works. 

For this reafon we ought not to blame a Pain- 
ter, who having never feen or ftudy’d the Ob- 


je&t he is to reprefent, makes ufe of another 


Man’s Studies, rather than draw fomething falfe 
out of his own Head, °Tis neceflary he fhould 
have his Examples in his Memory, or his Tadle- 
Book ; his own, I fay, or thofe of another Man, 

When a Painter has furnifh’d his mind with 
Imayes of the beautiful things he has feen, he 
adds to, or diminifhes them according to bis 
goét, or as his Judgment directs. This change 
arifes by comparing the Ideas of what he has 
feen one with the other, ani chufng char 
which he thinks beft. For Example, Raphael 
in his Youth, while heliv’'d with bis Mafter Pe- 
rugino, had only the Ideas of the Works of that 
Painter in his mind, but afterwards comparing 
them with thofe of Michael Angelo, and with the 
Antique, he chofe that which feem’d bef to him, 
and outof it form’d a refin’'d Gufo, fuch as we 
fee now in all his Produétions. 

Thus Genius makes ufe of the Memory, asa 
Veflel wherein it keeps all the Ideas that -prefent 
themfelves to ir. The Painter chufes thofe thar 
are for his purpofe, by thehelp of his Judgment, 
and treafures them up in a Magazine, out of 
which he takes them as occafion requires. 
’Twas out of fuch a Magazine (if P may fo ex- 
prefs my felf) that Raphael took all thofe high 
Ideas, which he had drawn from the Antique, 
and thus Jbert Durer, and Lucas van Leyden 
drew from theirs, thole Gothick Ideas, with 

2 which 
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‘which the practice of their time, and the nature 
of their Country, furnifh’'d them.” — 

“A Perfon that hasa Genius may invent a fub- 
yet in general, but if he has not ftudy’d particu- 
lar Objects, he will be embarraft-in the Executi- 
on of his Work, unlefs he has recourfe to thé 
Works of another. } , 

If a Painter has neither ‘time nor opportunity 
to fee Nature, yet as a fine Genius, he may ftu- 
dy after the Piétures, the Defigus, and the Prints 
of thofe Mafters, who knew how to choofe theix 
fubjects well, andro draw them with Judge- 
ment. He who would draw a Landskip, and 
never faw, or never made fufficient. Obfervati- 
ons on the Countries proper to be painted, for 
the oddne/s or agreeablenefs of the Profpe&t, will 
do well, to make his advantage of the Works of 
thofe who have ftudy’d thofe Countries, or who 
in their Landskips have reprefented the extraor- 
dinary Effeéts of Nature. He may look on the 
Produétions of thofe able Painters ‘as fafely as 
on Nature her felf, and by. them affift his Inventi- 
on in fome future Production. To ftudy, at firft, 
the Works of the beft Mafters will be two ways 
ufeful rohim; one is, he will fee Nature free 
from many.things, which a Man is oblig’d 
to throw afide. when: he Copies after her. Thé 
other is, he will by this method learn to make a 
good choice of Nature, to take nothing from 
her that is not Beautiful, and to mend what's 
defective in her. rh edt 

Thus a Genius -well.regulated and fupported 
by the Theory of an:Art, not only. makes ufe 
of its own Studies, but alfo turns thofe of other 
Men to its own Advantage 
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_ Leonardo da Vinci writes, that the {pots whick 
are to be feen.on an old Wall, forming: confus’d 
Ideas of different Objects,’ may excite Genius, 
and help it to produce fomething.. Some Per- ~ 
fons fancy this Aflertion is an Injury to Genius, 
Without giving any good reafons for their objea&t= 
ing to it; for “tis certain that on fuch a Wall, or 
fome other fuch, like {potted thing, there’s nor 
Only room to form out ’of*it Ideas in general, 
but each Painter may conceive different Ideas, 
according to. the difference of his Genius; and 
that which. is feen*in a. confus’d manner’ only 
may produce fomething clear, and form an Im- 
age in the mind of the Artift who fees it accord- 
ing to his, particular ‘Tafte.:. By this means one 
Man fhall fee.a fine and rich Compofition, becaufe 
his Genius is fruitful, and his Tafte good; and 
another, on the contrary, fhall fee nothing but 
what is poor, and ofan ill Tafte, becaufe his Ge~ 
nius is barren, and his Tafte bad. : 

Let the mindsof the Painters be of what Cha- 
racter they will, each*may difcover enough in 
fuch an Objeét to excite his Imagination, and 
help him to produce fomething of his own. The 
Imagination growing warm by degrees, becomes 
at laft capable, by the fight of afew Figures, to 
conceive a great Number, and to errich rhe 
Scene of his fubjeét with certain Objeéts of his 
own, Thus he may, as it were, beget =xtraor~ 
dinary Ideas, which ctherwife he had never 
thought of. . : 

We have thewn thatthe faying of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Concerning Genius, does.it no Injury; on 


thecontrary, that ‘tis often of great Service to 


ic, as well to thofe who have much, as to thofe 
who have litle of ir. I thall only add to what 
he 


ies )) 
he faid, thar the more'a Man has of Genius, the 
more things he will perceive in thofe forts of 
Spots, or confus’d Lines. 


CHAP. Hi. 


Of Nature; Of the ddions of Nature; Of 
the Actions of Habit, and of Education. 


YT Ature is as much alter’d by the Accidents 

fhe meets with, as by the Habit fhe con- 

tracts by feveral Actions, which may be con- 
fider’d two Ways, when fhe Aéts of herfelf, or 
by Habit to pleafe others. The Actions that are 
purely natural are thofe which Men would do, if 
from their Infancy they had been left to them- 
felves, and the Aétions, which are the produét of 
Habit, and Education, are {uch as Men do by the 
Inftruétion or Example of Others. Of the lat- 
ter kind there areas many different forts, as there 
are Nations, and they are fo mingled with the 
Actions, purely Natural, chat in my Opinion ’tis 
very hard to difcern the difference. Yet this is 
what the Painter ought to aim at ; for he muft of- 
ten treat of Subjcéts, where he ought to Copy 
pure Nature in the whole, or, in part, and ’tis' ne- 
ceflary there to know the diiferent Aétions in 
- which Nature is fer out by the chief Nations of — 
the World. Bur becaufe the ditferencesof them — 
proceeds from Affeétation, a Veil which difguifes 
Truth, it fhould be the fftudy of a Painter to di- 
ftinguith one from the othex,and to know where- 
in 
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in the Fidelity, the Beauty, and the fimplicity of 
Nature confifts, whofe Graces are all owing to 


_ her Purity. 


’Tis vifible the Ancient rau fought after 


| this natural fimplicity, and that Raphael borrow’d 


from them thofe natural Strokes, which he has 
every where fpread over his Pieces with a good 
Guffo. Yet tho’ Nature’ is the Source of Beauty, 
tis commonly faid, that Art excels her. Several 


_ Authors have talk’d thus, and ’tis a Problem which 
_ wants very muchto be folv’d; : 


a 
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CHAP IV. 
In what Senfe, one may fay, ART és abe 
NATURE. 


E fhould confider Nature either.as we find 
: her in particular Objects, or in Objeéts 
in general, and as fhe is in her felf. She is gene- 
rally defective in particular Objeéts, in the form- 
ing of which fhe is, as we have faid, alter’d by 
Accidents againft herIntention, which is always 
willing to produce her Works in Perfeétion ; 
wherefore, if we confider her according to her 
Intention, andin her Produétions in general, we 
fhall find her Perfeét. ’Tis from thefe her works 
in general, that the Ancient Sculptors took the 
Perfection of their Figures, from whence Poly- 
cletes drew the Beautiful Proportions of the Sra- 
tue, which he made for Pofterity, and whichis 
called the RULE. 
‘Tis the fame with Painters, the advantageous 
effects of Nature gave them a defire to imitate 
them,. 


Nay ey 
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them, aiid a happy Experience, by little and little, 
reduc’dthofe effe&tsinto Precepts. Thus it was 
not from one Objeét, but from feveral, that the 
Rules of this Art were eftablith’d. 

. If we compare the Are of Painting, which 
has been formY’d out of Nature in general, with 
any one of her particular Productions, we fhall 
find it comes fhort of her; and perceive it to be 
true, That Art is above Nature; but if we com- 
pare it with Nature her felf, who is the Model of 
Art, this Propofition will prefently be found to 
be falfe. Indeed, toconfider things aright, what- 
ever Gare the Painters have taken to imitate this 
Mittrefs of their Art, they have not hitherto been 
able ro reach her; fhe has an inexhauftible ftore 
of Beauties, and for this reafon 'tis faid, that in 
the Arts we are always Learning: By Experience 
and Reflection we are continually difcovering 
fomething New in the effeéts of Nature, which | 
are without Number, and always different one. 
from the other. . 


» 


CHAP. V. 
Of the ANTIQUE 


Y: the Word Antique are meant all the Pieces 

of Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, | 
which were made as well in e4igypt, as in Greece, | 
from ihe time. of Alexander the Great to the | 
Irruption of, the Goths, who, out of Rage or Ig~ | 
norance deftroy’d all the Fine Arts. The Term | 
Antique is {till more particularly us'd,to denote the © 
Sculptures of that Zime, as well Statues and Ba//o | 
Relievo's 


ey 
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Reliewo’s as Medals and * Stones En- 7 
grav'd. Allthofe pieces of Antiquity — 43/08 
are not of an equal Goodnefs, yet ev’n in thofe 
that. are indifferent, there is a certain Beauty 
which diftinguifhes them from the Works of the 
Moderns. ae 

‘Tis not of thofe indifferent Piecesthat we are 
{peaking here, but of the moft perfeét Produtti- 
ons of the Ancients, fiich as we cannot now look 
on without wonder. At Ancient Author has 
put them above Nature, and praifes the Beauty 
of Mankind but as it has an agreement with 
the beautiful Statues: 


U4; ab Ungulo adCapillum Summum eft feftiviffima, 
wideris, 

Efine? Confidera: Vide Signum pidtum pulchré 
Plauti Epidic. A&, 5. 


. I might quote an infinite number of ancient 
Authorities to prove this Affertion, if I did not 
fear to tire the Reader -with Repeti _ 

tions: Irefer him therefore to my + tranflated by 
Comment on} Monfieur Fre{noy's Art Mr. Dryden. 


_ of Painting, and fhall content my 
_ felf with relating what a Modern Painter, who 
| had penetrated far into the Knowledge of the 


| Antique, {aid on the fame Occafion. *Tis the fa- 


| 


| mous Monfieur Poufin of whom I am {peaking. 


Raphael, faid he, is am Angel compar’d with other 
Painters ; but in comparifon of the Ancients he’s 


| an Afs. The Phrafe is a little too ftrong, and I 


_ think ’tisenough to fay Raphael is as much be- 


' 
t. 
{ 


low the Ancients, as the Moderns are below him. 
I fhall examine this thought mote at large when 
Icome to write his Life. | 
S “Tis 
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“ris certain there are few who are able to 
difcern all the Delicacy that is to be found in the 
Ancient Sculptures, becaufe, to doit, the Artifts 
fhou'd have a Mind proportionable to thofe of 
the Sculptors that made them. They fhou’d 
have a Sublime Gu/fo, a quick Conception, and 
an exaét and lively Performance. They gave 
their Figures Proportions conformable to their 
Chara&ter, anddefign’d their Divinities by Con- 
tours more Eafy, more Elegant, and with a greater 
Gost than thofe of ordinary Men. 

They made a refin’d choice of beautiful Na- 
ture, and found out excellent Remedies, for the 
impotence of the matter they work'd with 
hindring them to imitate all Things. 

A Painter therefore cannot do better than en- 
déavour to find ourthe excellence of thefe Pieces, 
chat he may know the Purity of Naturethe bet- 
ter, and defign the more Learnedly, and the | 
more Elegantly. Neverthelefs, fince there are 
in Sculpture feveral things that do not agree | 
with Painting, and fincethe Painter has, befides, | 
the means to imitate Nature more perfectly; he | 
ought to regard the Aurique, asa Book which is © 
to be tranflated into-another Language, wherein 
‘rig {ufficient he keeps to the fenfe and meaning | 
of the Author, without tying himfelf fervilely to 7 
his Words. oo 
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CHAP. Vt 
Of the Grand GUSTO. 


WT has been thewn by the Definition T have 
given of the grand Gu/to, as it relates to the 
| Works of the Painters;that *tis nor to beaccommo- 
| dated to ordinary Things. A Mediocrity is not 
| allowable but in the Arts which are neceflary for 
| common ufe, and by no means in thofe that are 
| invented only for Ornament and Pleafure, where- 
_ fore in Painting there muft be fomething Great 
and Extraordinary to Surprize, Pleafe and In. 
firuét, which is what we call the grand Cufto, 
‘Tis by this that ordinary Things are made Beau- 
tiful, and the Beautiful; Sublime and Wonder- 
ful; for in Painting, the grand Guffo, the Sub- 
lime, and the Marvellous are one and the fame 
thing. Language indceed is Wanting, but eve- 
ry thing {peaks in a good Piéture, 


CHAP. VIL. 
| Of the ESSENCE of Painting 


f 
| E have faid> that Painting is an Art 

which by means of Defign and Colours, imi- 
tates all vifible Objects on a flat Superficies. ’ Tis 
(thus or very near it, that all who have {poken 
| of this Art have defin’d it, and no body has yet 
had any thing to fay againft the Definition.  I¢ 
| contains three Parts, Compofition, Defign and 
C 2 Colouring, 


f 
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Colouring, which are the Effence of Painting, 
as the Body, the Soul and Reafon are that of a 
Man ; and as Man, by thefe three Parts of him 
only, fhews feveral Proprieties and Agreements 
chat are not part of his Effence, but the Orna- 
ment, for Example, the Sciences and Virtues ; fo 
‘tis only, by the effential Parts of his Art, that a 
Painter fhews an infinity of Things which heigh- 
ten the worth of his Pictures, tho’ they are nor 
of the Effence of Painting. Such are the Pro- 


e 


pricties of Inftruéting and Diverting ; upon 
which @ne may ask this confiderable Queftion, 


CHAP. VIII. 


Whether Truth of Hiftory de Effential ix 
: PAINTING. 


1S plain that Compofitior, which is an” 
eflential Patt of Painting, comprehends — 

the Objeéts that are to be met with in Hiftory, | 
of which Truth is the Effence, and by confe- 
quence this Fidelity ought to be Effential in Pain- | 
ting, and che Painter is, on all occafions, oblig’d to | 
conform himfelf thereto. f 
To this it has been anfwer’d, that if Truth of) 
Hiftory be Effential in Painting, there could be! 
no Piéture in which it fhould not be found, where-7 
as there are feveral which reprefent no Hiftory at) 
all, fuch as Allegorical Pictures, Landskips, Beafts, 
Fith; Fruits, Flowers, and feveral other Things, ; 
which are the pure Effect of the Painters Fancy.” 
Notwithtanding all this, "tis certainly true that; 
the Painter ought to obferve an exatt Fidelity 7 
| the 
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the Hiftory he reprefents, and that by a curious. 
_ fearch after the Circumftances which accompa- 
ny it, he fhould encreafe the Beauty, and the 
| value of his Pi€ture; yer this is nor an Obliga- 
| tion on him which is of the Eflence of Painting, 
’tis only an indifpenfible Decency, as Virtue and 
Science are in a Man. ‘Thus,as a Man is a Man 
ftill, lec him be never fo Vicious and Ignorant, fo 
a Painter is ftill a Painter, tho’ he be Ignorant of 
| Hiflory ; yet as the Virtues and Sciences are the 
| Ornaments of a Man, fo ’tis undeniably true, 
that all che Works of the Painters wherein Hi. 
| {torical Subjects are reprefented, are fo much the 
_ more valuable, by how much the more the Truth 
of Hiftory is preferv’d, fuppofing that there is 
nothing wanting as to the Imitation of Nature, 
which is Effential in Painting. 

A Painter may be very skilful in his Art, and 
yet know nothing of Hiftory: There are almoft 

/as many Inftances of this, as.there are PiGures of 

Titian, Paolo Veronefe, Tintoret, the Baffan’s, and 
feveral other Venetians, whofe chiefef care was 
about the Effence of their Art ; that is, in the 
imitation of Nature, and who very little apply’d 
themfelves to Things that might, or might noe 
be without altering its Effence. ’Tis in this 
fenfe the Curious judge’of the PiGtures of the 
Painters I have mention’d, or they would not 
buy them by their weight in Gold, nor would 
their Works be otherwife among thofe that have 
the firft place in their Cabinets, 

And yet ’tis not to be difputed, bur that if 
this Effence of the Art, in the Piétures of the Ve» 
netiam Painters, had been accompany’d with thofe 
Ornaments that certainly render fuch Things 
more valuable, I mean the Truth of Hiftory, and 
gz C 3 Chro- 
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Chronology, they would have been much more 
Eftimable even than they are now. We mutt, 
however, confefs, ‘tis by this Effence only that 
the Painters ought to Inftruét us, and that we 
ought to prefer the Imitation of Nature in their 
Pieces to al! other Excellencies whatfoever. If 
they inflruct us, fo much the better; if they don’t, 
we fhall ftill have the pleafure of viewing a kind 
of Creation that will both divert and move us. 
When I would learn Hiflory, I would not go 
to a Painter for it ; he is an Hiftorian meerly by | 
accident. I would read thofe Books that treat 
of it exprefsly, and inform my felf by thofe, 
whofe effential Duty it is, not only to relate | 
Events, but to doit truly. 
Neverthelefs, after all I have faid on this Sub- | 
ject, 1 will not pretend to excufe a Painter, 
where he fhews himfelfa bad Hiftorian ; for a] 
Man is always blame-worthy in ill performing | 
what he Undeitakes. If a Painter is about to 
- treat of an Hiftorical Subjeét, and knows no-| 
thing of the Objects which fhould be a part of 
his Compofition to render it true, he ought} 
carefully to inform himfelf, either by Books, 
or from Men of Learning, and if he is negli-) 
gent in this matter, he is without doubt incx-| 
cufable. I except fuch as have painted Pieces 
of Devotion, where they have introduc’d Saints 
of different Ages and Countries, not out of choice 
but out of a fore’d complaifance for the Perfong 
that fet them to Work, whofe weaknefs incapas 
-citated them to reflecton thefe Additional Things 
that might contribute to the Ornament of Pains 
ting. ; 
Invention, which is an effential part of Painé 
ting, confifts folely in finding out Objects pros 
pal 


_-in the Colouring only. 
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per to enter into the Compofition of a Picture, 


as the Painters Imagination guides him, whether 


in Things True or Falle, Fabulous or Hiftorical, 
Suppofe then a Painter fhould imagine A/exax- 
der the Great was dreft as we drefs at this Day, 
and fhould reprefent that Conqueror with a Hat 
and Perriwig, he would doubticfs doa very ridi- 
culous -thing and be guilty of an unpardonable 
Error, but his crime would be againft the Trath 
of Hiftory, and not againft Painting, if the reft 
of the Things he painted were according to the 
Rules of Art. 

But tho” Nature is the Eflence of Painting, and 
Hiftory anly an Accident, yet this Accident is 
not lefs worthy of the Painters confideration 
than the Effence, in cafe-he would pleafe every 
body, efpecially the Men of Letters, and fuch as 
judge of a Piéture more by their Underftanding, 
than their Eyes, and whofe Opinion: it is, that 
the Perfeétion of thefe forr of Works confifts 
chicfly in reprefenting Hiftory faithfully, and ex- 
prefling che Paflions well. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of she Imperfect Ideas of PAIN TING. 


HERE are few Perfons who have a clear 
Idea of Painting, even among the Painters 
themfelves ; Several of whom place the whole Ei- 
fence of their Art in Defign, and others think ‘ts 
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The greater Part of thofe bred to the Profefli- 
on of Learning, have no Notion of Painting 
but asit relates to the Invention of the Painter, 
whofe fancy is the chief thing they look on. 
They examine this Invention narrowly, they 
difle&t it, and as it appears more or lefs ingeni- 
ous, they praife or difpraife the Pi@ure with- 
out confidering the effe&, or to what degree of 
Perfection the Painrer has carry’d his imitation 
- of Nature. In this fenfe it was, that St. Au/tin 

faid, The knowledge of Painting, andthe Fable is 
fuperfiuous, and at the fame time the Holy Father 
commends the profane Sciences. 

In vain did Titian, Giorgione and Paalo Veronefe, 
exert themfelves to excel in the Effence of their 
Art, the imitation of Nature. In vainwere they 
at fo much pains to imitate her fo perfe@ly as 
they did, and the Criticks have in vain regarded 
their Pieces as the moft perfect Copies of Na- 
ture, if that is not in the firft place ta be conf. 
der’d. They gave themfelves the trouble of Pain- | 
ting to no purpole, fince corre prints would 
fuffice to exercife the judgement of fuch Criticks, | 
and fill up the extent of their Knowledge. 

To return toSt. Auftin, if he had had a true Idea | 
cain of Painting, as itis only an imitation | 
ee Cathe Of Truth, and had reflected that by this | 
lick that imitation the Souls of the Righreous | 
faid it. may bea Thoufand Ways rais’d up to | 

divine Love, he would have written a 
Panegyrick on this fine Art with fo much the more | 
warmth by how much the more he was him- | 
felf fenfible of every thing that might carry a — 
Man to Heaven. Another Father kad a jufter | 
Idea of Painting, I mean St. Gregory of Nice, who © 
after having made a long and beautiful Defcrip- 
palte tion | 


* 
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tion of Abrabam’s Sacrificing his Son Iaac has 
thefe words, I have often caft my Eves upon a@ Pi- 


| cure which reprefents this moving Objed, and could 


pent latent 


| never withdraw them without Tears, (o well did the 


Picture reprefent the thing it felf, even as if the 
attion were then paffing before my fight. 


CHAP. X.. 


Flow the Remains of the Imperfect Idea of 
Painting have been preferv’d, in the Minds 
of many, ever fince its Re-eftablifbment. 


Have in the former Chapter fhewn, that the 
| Eflence of Painting confifts in a faithful Imi- 
tation, by which means the Painter may both 
pleafe'and inftruét, according to the meafure of 
his Genius, I fhall now treat of thefalfe Ideas of 
Painting, and in this Chapter fhew how the Re- 
mains of thofe that are imperfe&t flid down to 
us from our Forefathers. 

Painting, as well as other Arts, came to be 
known by the progrefs it made in the Minds of 
Men. Thofe that began to revive it in Italy, 
and confequently had but weak Principles to go 
by, drew the Admiration of the Spectators by 
the Novelty oftheir Works; and asthe number 
of Painters encreas’d, and Emulation gave them 
new Lights in their Arc, fo the Beauty and 
Value of their Pieces encreas’d alfo, ftom whence 
arofe a great many Lovers and Criticks in Pain. 
ting, and Things being come to a certain point, 
the World belicv’d it impoflible for the Pencj] 


£0 
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to produce any thing ‘more perfeét, than what 
was in thofe Days the Object of their wonder. 

Men of the higheft Quality vifited the Pain- 
tets, Pocts fung their Praifes, and in the Year 
1300, Charles King of Naples, pafling thro’ Flo- 
rence, call’ d upon Cimabue, who .was then in re- 
putation, and Cofmo di Medicis was fo charm’d 
with Filippo Lippi’s pieces, that he try’d all man- 
ner of ways to overcome the Whimficalnefs and 
Laaynefs of that Painter, and to make him mind 
his work. 

However, ‘tis eafie to judge by the Remains 
of their firft Productions, that Painting, at that 
time, was a very indifferent Bufinefs compar'd 
with what is now to be feen from the hands of 
the beft Mafters, who fucceeded them in their 
Profeffion; for the part that depends on Com- 
pofition and Defign, was not then feafon’d by 
the grand Gufto, which the Painters have fince 
acquir’d. That of Colouring was intirely uh- ~ 
known to them, andin both the Colouring of | 
Objeéts in particular, which we call the Local Co- 
Jour, and inthe knowledge of the Claro Ofcuro,they 
were abfolutely Ignorant, and knew nothing at all 
of the Harmony of them both together. They 
made ufe of Colours, ’tis true, but the way they . 
took was Trivial, and did not help them fo mach 
to reprefenr the truth of Objects, as to call "em 
to our Remembrance. 

They were bred up in fuch Ignorance of Co- 
louring, as to have no conception of the power 
of that charming part of their Art; nor to what 
degree of height it could raife their Works. 
They took their Mafters words, which were O- 
raclesto them, and having, as they thought, no- | 
thing co do but to tread in the Paths in aa : 

they 
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they led them, all their Study was about Inven- 
tion and Defign. 

At laft, after feveral Years, the good Genius 
of Painting rais’d up fome great Men in Tufcany, 
and the Dutchy of Urbin, who by the goodnefs 
of their Talent, the folidity of their Underftand.. 
ing, and the affiduity of their Studies, elevated 
the Ideas of the knowledge which they learnt of 
their Mafters, and produc’d fome things. fo per- 
fect, that they will always be the admiration of 
Pofterity. : 

Thofe to whom we owe this perfection moft, 
are Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Ra- 
pbael, but the latter; who excell’d all of them, 
acquir’d fomany parts of his Art, and carry ad 
them tofohigh a degree, that the great Praifes 
which have been given him, have made it to be 
beleiv’d he was wanting in nothing, and have 
in his Perfon center’d all the Perfeétion of 
Painting, 

It being neceflary, in this Art, to begin with 
Defign, and certain that the fource of a good 
Tafte, and correétnefs, is to be found in the anci- 
ent Sculptures, and the works of Rapbael, who 
took out of them what was moft Valuable, moft 
of the young Painters, in fucceeding Times, ne. 
ver fail’d going to Rome to Study, and conti- 
nue fo to do now-a-days, from whence they 
bring the general Efteem of thofe Pieces which 
are admir’d there, and tranfimit it to all that hear 
them. Thus a great number of the Curious have 
preferv’d, on the faith of others, or the autho- 
rity of Authors, the firft Idea which made an 
Impreflion on their Minds, to wit, that all rhe 


Perfection of Painting is to be found in the 
works of Raphael, - 


The 
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_ ‘The Roman Painters have alfo, for the mot 
part, remain’d of this Opinion, and have infinu- 
ated it into Strangers, either out of a Love they 
bore their Country, or out of a negle& of Co- 
louring which they never underftood well ; or 
that they prefer’d the other Parts of Painting 
before it, which, being a great many in number, 
took up their whole Lives to Study and ac- 
CIEE. aera? 

For thefe reafons therefore they minded no- 
thing but what depends on Invention and De- 
fign, and tho’ Raphael invented very ingenioufly, 
tho’ he defige’d moft Corre@ly and Elegantly, 
tho’ he expreft the Paflions of the Mind with in- 
finite Force and Grace, tho’ he drew his Sub- 
jects with all poflible Decorum and Noblenefs, and 
no Painter has difputed with him the advantage 
of Superiority in the Multitude of the Parts of 
his Art, which he was Mafter of; ‘tis, however, 
undeniable, that he did not penetrate far enough 
into, Colouring to render the Objects very true, 
or very fenfible, nor to give an Idea of a perfect 
Imitation, and yet this perfeé& Imitation and Sen- 
fatian make the Effence of Painting, as } have 
already prov’d. °’Iis compos'd of Defign and 
Colouring, and if Raphael, and the Painters of 
his Time had but an imperfe@ Notion of the 
latter, the Idea of the Eflence of Painting, which 
is produc’d by their Works, muft necellarily be 
imperfe@, as well asthat which has been intro- 
duc’d into the Minds of fome Perfons, fince 
thofe Days, otherwife of good Judgment. 

The Works-of Titien, and thofe other Painters, 
who have fhewn their Thoughts with the advan- 
tage of a faithful Imitation, ought, one would 
think, to have deftroy’d thofe evil Remainders 

which 
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which we are {peaking of, and have fettled the 
Ideas of the Art as Nature and Reafon require 
from an Underftandirg that is jut. Bur the 
Youth of the fucceeding Times fince Raphael; 
going from Rome to Venice prejudic’'d in their 
Sight, and their Judgment, and feldom flaying 
there long ; fee, as it were, en paffant, the beau- 
tiful Pieces that might give them a jutt Idea, and 
are very far fram contracting a good Habit of 
Colouring, which would make their Studies ar 
Rome more valuable, and render them without 
Reproach in all the parts of their Profeffion. 

But what is moft aftonifhing, is thac {ome cer- 
tain curious Perfons, who have the remainders 
of this falfe Idea, and are themfelves charm’d 
with the Venetian Paintings, buy them up, 
with good Reafon, at high Prices, tho’ thofe 
Pictures have almoft no other meric than theie 
Colouring, one part of the Effence of Painting, 
which I have here Eftablith’d. 


creer Nealectnione iis ce UM Oe ak 
CHA Po XT 


Of COMPOSITION, «he Fir Part 
of Painting. 


ITHERTO we have only us’d the word In- 
a vention, to fignifie the firtt Part of Pain- 
ting. Several have confounded it with Genins, 
others with a fruitfulnefs of Thought, others 
_ with the Difpofition of Objeds; but all thefe 
_ Things are different from one another 5 where 
ore 
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fore Tam of Opinion, that to give a clear Idea 
ot Painting, it fhould be call’d Compojition, divi- 
ded into two Parts, Invention and Difpofition. 
Invention only finds out Objects for a Picture, 
Difpofition places them a-right. “Tis true thefe 
two Parts are different, and yet they have fach 
4 relation to each other, that they may be com- 
prehended under the fame Name. 

Inveation is form’d by reading Hiftory, and 
the Fable. ‘Tis the pure effeét of the Imagina- 
tion im Metaphorical Subje@ts. It contributes to 
the Truth of Hiftory, as well as to the Clearnefs 
of Allegories, and in what manner foever “tis 
made ufe of, it ought not to keep the mind of 
the Spectator in fufpencte by any Obfcurity : And 
yet as faithfully and ingenuoully as a fubjeét may 
be chofen, it will never have a good Effect, if ic 
is not difpos’d of advantageoufly, as the Oecono- 
my, and the Rules of Art require, and the juft 
Mixtute of thefe two Parts, is what I call Com- 
pofition. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of DESIGN, the Second Part of Painting. | 


Good Guffo, and correétnefs of Defign; | 
A are fo neceflary in Painting, that a Painter | 
who wants them muft do Miracies to attract the © 
leat Efteem, and the Defign being the Bajis and ~ 
Foundation of all the other Parts; being what 
terminates the Colours, and difentangles the © 
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Objects, its Elegance, and Correétnefs are no 


leis neceflary in Painting, than the Purity of 
_ Language is in Eloquence, 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the ATTITUDES, 


N the Attitudes, the Ponderation, and the 
Contraf are founded in Nature; fhe does na 


| Action, but the thews thofe two Parts, and if 


the fails of it, fhe muft be either depriv’d of 
Motion, or conflrain’d in her Action, 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the EXPRESSIONS, 


) ei HE Expreffions are the Touchftone of the 


Painters Underftanding ; by the juftnefs of 


_ his diftributing them he thews his Penetration, 


| and his Difcernment ; But there is as much fenfe 
| tequir’d in the Speétator to perceive, as in the 
| Painter to perform them. 


f 


i 
{ 


A Picture is like a Scene, where each Figure 
plays its part. Figures well defign’d, and well 
Colour'd are admirable indeed; yer moft People 
having not ajuft Idea of Painting, are nor fenfible 
of thefe Parts of it any farther, than they are ac- 


| Company'd with Vivacity, Juftnefs and Delicacy 


_ of Expreflion, which is one of the mott rare Ta- 
lents 
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lents of a Painter; and he that is fo happy as to 
inanage his Expreflions well, will not only ‘make 
them relate tothe parts of the Face, but alfo to 
thofe of the whole Body, and will expofe them, 
in fuch manner, that even the moft inanimate 
Objects fhall agree with the general Expreffion of 
the fubjea. 


CHAP. XV. 
of th EXTREMITIES. 


HE. Extreiities; which ate the Head, Feet | 
and Hands, being the moft known and re- | 
markable Parts of the Body; arid thofe, which, } 
if one may fo fay, fpeak moft to us ina Pi- | 
@ure, they olight to be more serminated than the | 


others, if the Action of the Piece expofes them | 
much to Vicw: ; 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the DRAPERIES. 


O fet or caft-a Drapery isa term in Pain- 7 
ting, by which is. underftood to cloath and | 
drefs a Figure. The word Ca feems to me to be ¥ 
{o much the more Expreflive, by how much the | 
more the Draperies ought not to be adjufted as | 
we put on our Cloaths. In following the Cha- 
racter of Nature, who is far from all fort of | 
Affectation, | 


Affeétation, the Folds fhould fall about the Mets 
bers, as by chance: They fhould leave enough of 
them naked, to thew what they ate, and‘ by a 
careful Artifice. contrat them’ in fhowing thehi, 
and, if I may {0 exprefs it, ‘carefs them by thei 
tender Windings, and foft Touches. 

The ancient Sculptors, who had hot the ufe of 
different Colours, becaufé they work’d the fame 
thing on the fame matter, have avoided’ thé 
large {preading of the Folds, leaft furroundin 
the Members they fhould atrra& the Eyes, an 
hinder its feeing the saked of their Figures, 
with as much eafe as they would have had em: 
For their Draperies, they often made ufe of wet 
Linnen to cloath their Figures, or elfe they Mul 


fe 


tiply’d the fame Folds, to the end that this repes 
tition might make a fort of Erching, which ‘by? 
its obfcurity renders the Members it furround$ 
the more fenfible. They have commonly’ obs 


_ferv’d this method in their Baffé Reliewo's, and 


which way foever they manag’d their Drapes 
ries, they plac’d their Folds in wonderful Order: 
The Painter, who by the diverfity of hisCo- 


_lours and Lights fhould diftinguifh the Members 
from the Draperies, may govern hiinfelf by the 
good Order of the Antique Folds, without imis 
| tating their number; and may vary his Stuff ace 
| Cording to the Character of his Figures. Thofe 
Painters, who did not know what Liberties they 
are allow’d in this matter, have been ag much in 
the wrong in copying the ancient Sculptures, as 


the-modern Sculptors have been in imitating the 
Painters, a . 
The redfon why the Folds Ought to difcover 


where the Limbs of a PiGure are, is becaufe 
Painting is on a flat Superficies, and he muft 
D 


annibi- 
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annibilate fore things, by deceiving the fighr, 
and leave nothing equivocal to. be feen in his 
Picee : Wherefore the Painter is oblig’d to cb- 


- ferve this order in all his Draperies of what Na- 


ture focver, either courfe or fine, rough or 
plain; and he muft always prefer the Majcfty of 
the Folds, to the richnefs of the Stuff, which 
muft be fuired to the Age and Fafhions of the Hi+ 


ftory that is reprefented. 


” Ag the Painter ought to avoid all manner of 
ftiffrefs and hardnefs in his Folds, and be care- 
ful rhat they don’t fmell of the Lay-Mdan, as we 
commonly fay, fo he fhould alfa ufe his flying 
Draperies with difcretion, for they can only be 
agicated by the Wind in a place where one may 
reafonably fuppofe it blows, or by the compref- 
fion of the Air. When a Figure is fuppos’d to be 
in Motion fuch fore of Draperies are moft ad- 


vantagious, becaufe they contribute 0 the Life © 


of a Figure by the Contraf#: Yet care muft be 
taken, that the caufe of it may appear natural 


and probable, and there fhould never be flying | 
Draperies on Gifferent fides in the fame Picture, — 


when they cannot naturally be agitated by any 
thing burt the Wind, and when the Figures are 


in repofe. Several skilful Painters have commit-. 


ted this fault without thinking of it. 


CHAP. | 


oe 


| 
: 


| 
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CHAB. XVit. 
of LANDSKIPS. 


I F Painting be a fort of Creation, ‘tis more 
fenfibly fo in Landskips than in any other 


_ kind of Piétures. We fee there Nature rifing 
_ outof her Chaos, the Elements feperated, th 


Earth adorn’d with her various Produtidns, ah 
the Heavens with their Stars. This fort of Pain- 


_ ting contains all the. others in little, and there< 


fore the Painter, who exércifes ir, ought tohave 
an univerfal Knowledge of the parts of his Arc j 
if not in fo particular a manner as thofe thae 
are usd to paint Hiftory, yet, ar leaft, fpecula- 
tively, and in general; and if he docs not finifi 
all the. Objects that compofe his Piéture, or ac. 
company.his Landskip, he is, at leaft, oblig’d to, 
{pecify livelily the Gujfo, aod the Chara&ter, and 
by how much the lefs bis Piece is unfinifh’d, to 
Biveitthe morevivatity: , 0 os 
However, I.do not pretend to exclude exaé- 
nefs of work from this Talent ; on the contrary 
“twill be the more admir’d, and the more valu- 
able for it. , But let a. Landskip be never fo welt 


 finifh’d, it its merit does not confift in the Com. 
_ parifon of the Objeéts one with anothety and if 


their Character be not thereby preferv'd ; if the. 
Profpects are pot well chofen; or not well fet off 
@ good Intelligence of the Claro Ofeure ; if the 
>trokes are not lively, and the Scene animated 
by the Figures, by Aninials, or othe? Objcéts; 
which are ufually in Motion; and if to a good 


_Gufo of Colouring; and to extraordinary Senfa- 
| Dz ; 


tions; 
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tions, the genuinenefs and truth of Nature are 
not join’d, the Piéture will never beefteem’d, nor 
be admitted into the Cabinets of the true Cri- 
ticks. 


CHAP. XVIL 
Of PERSPECTIVE. 


Certain Author hasfaid, that Per/peétive and | 
Painting are the fame thing, becaufe there 

is no Painting without Per/pective.’ Tho’ the Pro- | 
pofition is falfe,abfolutely {peaking, in as much as | 
a Body cannot be without Shadow, and yet it | 
is not the fame thing asthe Shadow, mneverthe- | 
lefs “tis true in this fenfe, chat a Painter cannot — 
do any thing without Per/pecive in all his Ope- | 
rations,and that he does not draw a Line,nor ftrike 
a ftroke with his Pencil, which has*“nora fhare — 
of this in it at Jeaft habicually. It regulates the — 
meafure of Forms, and the Degradation of Co- | 
lours in all places of the Picture. The Painrer is 
foré’d to know the neceflity of itr, and tho’ his | 
Praétice of it is, or fhould be confummaate ; yet | 
he will often be expofed to make great Faults a- | 
gainft this Knowledge, if out of Lazynefs he will | 
not confult a-new, at leaftin the moft vifible Places, } 
and take his Rule and Compaffes with him, that 
he may put nothing to rifque, nor lie open to} 
cenfure. 


Michael Angelo has been blam’d for neglecting 
Per{pective, and the greateft Mafters of Iraly have 
been fo thoroughly convinc’d, that without it” 

UES] 
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‘tis impoflible for any Compofition to be regu. 
Jar, that they have endeavour’d to go to the. bor- 
tom of it; .andinfome Defigns.ot Raphael, there 
_are tobe {cen even a feale of Degrees, {0 exact 
was he in this poine, ae 


CHAP. XIX. 


(Of COLOURING, the Third Part of 
Painting. 


Everal Painters have talk’d of Colours fo ve- 

ry far from what they ought to have done, 

that I was tempted to endeavour to fet them 

right, and wrate a Dialogue in defence of Go- 

Jouring, which was printed Four and Twenty 

Years ago; and having nothing better to fay of 

it at this time, I muft refer the Reader to that 

Treatife, wherein Ihave done my utmott to thew 

the Merit and Prerogative of Colours, with all 
‘poflible Perfpicuity. ~ — 


CHAP Xx. 
Of the Harmony of COLOURS. 


HERE isa Harmony, and diffonance in 
} the Kinds of Colours, as there is in the 
Tones or Degrees of Light, and in a Compofition 
| fas D 3 of 
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f Mufick, the Notes muft not only be true, 
but in the performance the Inftruments muft al- 
fo be agreeable: And as all Mufical Inftruments 
do not agree one with another, as for Example, 
the Lute, and the Hautbois, the Spinet, and 
the Bagpipe, fo there are Colours that will ne- 
ver appear together without aience ta the fight ; 
as the Vermilion with the Green, the Blew with the 
Yellow ; and yet as the moft fharp Inftruments 
bear a Part with a good Effect, among feveral | 
others, fo the molt oppofite Colours being 
plac’d ¢@ Propos, among divers others which — 
are in Union, will render fome parts ofa Picture © 
the more fenfible, efpecially thofe that fhould 
predominate, and draw the Eyes of the Spe- 
Gator. RAL Peat ae ; 

' Titian, as \ have elfewhere obferv’d, has made 
this ufe of them in his Triumph of Bacchus, 
where having plac’d Ariadné on the Borders of 
the Pi€ture, and for that reafon not being able 
to make her remarkable by the Luftre of the 
Light, which he preférv'd for the middle of his _ 
Piece, he gave her a Vermilion Scarfion a Blew 
Drapéry; as'well to loofen her from his Ground, © 
which was a Blew Sea, as becaufe fhe was one of” 
the principal Figures of his fubject, upon which — 
he defir'd ta attract the Eye, Paclo Vero,’ 
nee, in his Mariage of Canaa, becaufe Chrift, | 
who is the principal Figuie of the fubject, is” 
carry’d fomewhat into the depth of the Picture, | 
and that he could not make him be taken notice) 
of by ‘the Brillant of thé Claro Ofcuro, has dreft) 
him in Blew and Vermilion, thereby to conduct” 
the brto thatFigure, ae 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of th PENCIL. 


HE term, Pencil, is fometimes taken for 

all the parts of Painting, as when we fay, 
That Raphael's Transfiguration is the fine? Pisture 
that ever came from his Pencil, and fometimes "tis 
to be underftood of the Work it felf, for Example 
when we fay, Of all the Painters of Antiquity, 
Apelles’s Pencil was the mof Learned. In this 
place the word Pencil fignifies Simply the Exe 
terior manner* he obferv’d in employing his 
Colours, when thofe Colours don’t feem too 
much agitated, or, as qne may fay, too much tor- 
mented by the motion of a heavy Hand; but 
on the contrary, when the movement appears 
Free, Ready and Light, we fay, The Piece is of a. 
good Pencil, yet this freedom of the Pencil is of 
Title worth, if ‘tis nog guided by the Head, and 
if it does not ferve ro fhew us that the Painter 
underftands his Art. Ina word, a fine Pencil 
in Painting, is like a fine Voice in Mufic; both 
the one, and the other, are valu’d according to 
the Proportion of the great Effeét, and the Har- 
mony that accompanies them. | 


— a a 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the LICENCES, 


PYIHE Eicences are fo neceflary, that all Arts 
A admirc of them; they aye Literally againft 
vi gare © re | the 
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the Reles, but when we come to explain our 
felves, we fhall fhew they. afliftythem, if they are 
made ufe.of 2 Propos. Every Man of fenfe thinks 
they are to the purpofe, when, the Piece in 
which they are employ’d, has the greater Effect 
by them, and when, by their means, the Painter 
reaches the end he aims at, which is to impofe 
on the fight ; but “tis not every Painter that can 
make an advantageous ule of them. There are 
mone but xreat Geniws’s who are above Rules, 
and who know when to make ufe ingenioufly 
of the Licences, either in the Effence of the Arr, 
@r in Hiftory. The latter is the more difficult 
work, and requires our Attention. We fhall 
fpeak further of itinthe following @hapter. 


CHAP XXIIL 


By what Authority the Painters have repre- 
| Sented under Flumane Figures, Things Di- 
vine, Spiritual azd Inanimate. 


Cripture tells us, in feveral Places, of God’s ap- 
_} pearing to Man, either by the Miniftry of 
his Angels, or in Dreams and Vifions. There is | 
a fine defcription of God, under the Form of an | 
old Man, inthe Seventh Chaprer of Daniel, and 7 
the Ninth Verfe. The fame Holy Writ informs us 
of feveral Apparitions of Angels under humane 
Forms. For this reafon, the Church in the Coun- 
cil of Nice, made no {cruple to allow Painters to 
reprefent God the Father, under the Figure of a 
Rabel NE teh venerable 


4! , 
yenerable old»Man, .and Angels-under humane 


. Figures. } i 
Painters.are alfo juttify’d, an the fame accounr, 


to give Lite to, inanimate Things, when'they fol- 
low exactly the Idea the Scripture gives us of 
them.. The Speétator , fhould net ,prefently be 
{candaliz’d, if he fees facred Things mixt with 
Postical Fictions, as if Fi@ion andiPoetry were 
indifpenfably Profane, The Book-of Fob, the 


| Pfalms of David, the , Apocalypfe axe all Poetical, 
_ and full of figurative Expreflions,'without recko- 
_ hing allthe Parables which are in the other parts 
| of the Scripture. *Twas in copying ‘the facred 


Text, that Rapbael painting the paflage of Fors 
dan, gave that River a humane Figure, and drew 
him pafhing back his Waters to their Source, 
He was warranted to do this ‘by :Holy Wrir, 
which to proportion its Expreflions to Man’s Un- 
derftanding, often reprefents divine Things in 


_ the fhape of Humane, and for the Inftru@ion of 


the Faithful, makes ufe of the mof palpable and 


| fenfible Comparifons and Ideas.) We have a 
| Paflage, relating to the fubje& of Rivers, in the 
97th Pfalm, where itis faid, Lee 


_ toe Floods claptheir Hands: Let the Pfal, 97. Be 
| Hills be joyful together. The Painter, 
_ who has the fame Intention. to infru@, and to 
| edify, cannot follow a better Pattern, 
|. Poufin, in his Piture of the finding of Mofes, 
| has obferv’d the fame condu&, in reprefenting 
the River Nile, for which he has been blam’d by 
fome Perfons, who alledge thefe reafons again 
him, They fay that Painters fhould nor mingle 
falfe Gods with Things relating to our Reli- 
| gion ; that Rivers are falfe Divinitics whom the 
_ Heathens worthip’d, and whom we ought not to 
ike at intros 


? 
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introduce in facred Hiftory: And further, that a 
Painter may well enough reprefent a River, as 2 
River, but not do it under a humane Figure. 
To all this one may eafily anfwer, that as the 
Holy Scripture, when it intreduces Rivers under 
humane Figures, had no intention to {peak of 
thofe the Pagans ador’d, and tho’ ic might have 
exprefs'd its {elf imply and naturally, yet it makes 
ufe of a figurative Stile, without fearing to fe- 
duce the Faithful ; fo alfo a Chriftian Painter, | 
who aa to imitate the Seripture, is very far 
from endeavouring to alter the Truth of Hifto- 
sy: He rather ftrives, conforming himfelf to his 
Original, to fhew it more Livelily and Elegantly, 
not to an Infidel, but to a Chriftian ashe is, who — 
being prejudic’d, againft the falfe Divinities, © 
ought not to find out another meaning than © 
that of the Holy Scripture. | 
But with refpeé& to Pagan Divinities, which — 
are introduced as fuch, and with rhe Characters 
that fhew what they are, ‘tis more difficult ro ad- 
mit them in fuch kind of Compofitions. The — 
Learned have handled that matter by its relation — 
to Poefy, and the caufe remains ftill to be deci- | 
ded: However, the Painter, who has _ no other — 
way toexpre(s himfelf chan by thefe forts of Fi- 
gures, inftead of being blam’d, will always be | 
commended by the beft Judges, when they find | 
them brought in prudently and ingenioufly, | 
For the falfe Divinicies may be confider'd two 
Ways, either as Gods, or as Symbolical Figures. ” 
As Gods, the Painters mutt never reprefent them, / 
except it is in fubjects entirely Profane ; and as 
Symbolical Figures, he may introduce them with | 
difcretion on all Occafions, where he thinksthem 
pogellany,)) > 2! UV AN v 
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Rubens, who of all Painters made ufe of thefe 
Symbols the moft ingenioufly, and the mot 
learnedly, as may be feen in the Book of the 
Cardinal Infant's entrance into Antwerp, and by 
the Pictures of the Gallery of Luxemburg, bas 
been cenfur‘d for it: He fhould not, fay they, 
have brought Allegorical 3 Sg into his Com- 
pofitions, nor have mix’d Fable with Truth. 
_ To which we may anfwer, that as Rwbens has 
manag'd it, he has not confounded Fable with 
Fruth ; he rather has employ'd the Symbols of the 
Fable to exprefs the fame Truth. In the Pi@ure 
of the Birth of Lewis XIIIth, on the top of it 
in Clouds, at a diftance he has reprefen- 
ted Caftor on his wing’d Horfe, and on the fide 
Apollo in his Chariot mounting on high, to fhew 
that the Prince was born in the Morning, and 
that his Mothers delivery was happy. From 
whence we may infer, that the Painter had no 
thoughts of reprefenting the Gods, as Gods, but 
Cajftor only as a Conftellation that render’d Events 
fortunate, and the Chariot of Apollo mounting 
upwards, to mark the time of the Morning. 

If the Painter with an Intention to exprefs 
himfelf the betrer, has thoughe it neceflary or 
Canvenient to reprefent the Divinities of the Fa. 
ble among Hiftorical Figures, thofe Symbols mutt 
be look'd upon as invifible, and as nat there any. 
otherwife, than by their Signification. 

‘Tis in this fenfe the fecond Council of Nice, 
authoriz'd in what they did by the Scripture, 
allow’d the reprefentations of God the Father, 
and the Angels under humane Figures ;_ for 
there would have been a greater inconvenience 
in painting the Perfons of the Holy Trinity, and 


the Angels, than in introducing Pagan Divinj- 


Tics, 
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ties in.a Picture, if the fenfe, thar; the. former 
fhould be taken in, were not explain’d, Chrifti- 
ans being fufficiently prepofleh againft thefe falfe 
Appearances, which are intended only for their 
Inftruction, to profit by them, fhould have the 
fame Notion of ’em as the Painter, and look up- 

on them as nor there. : a 
_ ‘The Authority for Painting the An- 
Exod.zs. gels with Wings, is taken from the 
Ark of the Covenant, and from the 9th 
Chapter of Daniel, the 21ft Verte; however thefe 
Paflages do not indifpenfibly oblige Painters to 
draw Angels always with Wings, they may do 
it, or not doit, astheir Art, good Senfe, and the 

Ynftruction of the Faithful require, = 


The Reader will cafily perceive ‘tis a Papift that 
argues thus for the Idolatrous Cuftom of reprefenting 
the Holy Trinity, and the Angels under humane Fi- 
gures ,the Argument is fo mean it defervesno Anfwer, 


and the Poifon foweak, it needs no Antidote, or we 
might quote againft him, the 7thVerfe of the 97th 
Pfalm, the fame he has quoted above, here are thefe 
words. 

Confounded be all they that [erve graven Images, 
that boaft themfelves of Idols; Worlhip him all ye 
Gods. : oy 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of Naked Figures, and how they may be made 
ue of. 


PWN HE Painters and Sculptors, who under- 
[ ftand defigning very well, commonly feck 
after Occafions ro fhew the Neked, to gain Efteemi 
_ and Diftinéion, for which they are certainly 
 praife-worthy, provided they keep themfelyes 
_ within the bounds of the Truth of Hiftory, of 
 Verifimility and Modefty. There are fome Sub- 
jects, in which a Man may more teafonably re. 
prefent Nakednefs than in others ; as for Exam- 
ple, in Fables, when the Scene lies in hot Coun- 
tries, and we Know nothing of the Modes of the 
People, or when the Labourers of the firt Ages 
are reptefented. Cato the Cenfor, as Plutarch rea 
_ lates, work’d Naked among his Labougers, when 
| he came from the Senate; and Se. Peter was Na- 
_ ked when our Saviour appear’d to him after hig 
Refurreétion, and found him Fifhing’ with the 
_ other Apoftles, Nakednefs may alfo be made 
_ ufe of in the reprefentation of Allegorical Sub- 
_ jects, the Pagan Gods, or Hero's ; in fhort onal 
| occafions, where we may fuppofe we look upon 
_ fimple Nature, where Cold or Impudence is 
not predominant, for Cloaths were only invented 
to keep Men from Cold and Shame. 

There are, at this day, a great many People, in 
feveral Parts of the: World, who go ftark Naked, 
cither becaufe they dwell in hot Countries, or 
that Cuftom has taken away the Indecency and 
_ Shame of Nakednefs: In a word, the general Rule, 
| which 
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which fhould be obferv’d’ in this Cafe, is, as we 
have already faid, that there be nothing againft 
Modefty or Verifimility. ‘The Painters draw moft 
of their Figures with their Heads and Feet Naked, 
wherein they follow the Dictates of fimple Na- 
ture, which eafily accuftoms thofe two Parts to 
Nakednefs: We fee Examples of this kind, not 
only in hot Countries, but in the midft of the 
cold Mountains of the Alps, where even the | 
Children go with their Feet naked, in Summer, | 
among the Stones and Flints, and in Winter over | 
the Ice and Snow. But with regard to the Truth of 
Hiftory, tho’ Nakednefs be a Licence which Pain- 
ters are poflefs’d of, and ufe to the advantage of 
their Art, yetthey, often abufe it. Iwon’t ex- 
cept either Raphael or Poufin: They have fepre- 
{ented the Apoftles with their Feet naked, con- 
trary to what is pofitively faid in the Gofpel, 
where our Saviour ordering them to take no 
care for what they fhould put on, commands 
them to be content with the Shoes they have 
on their Feet, without carrying others with — 
them. And in the Aés of the Apoftles, when © 
the Angel delivers St. Peter, he bids him put on 
his Girdle, and tye his Shoes; from whence we 
tay conclude they were commonly worh. 

Tisthe fame with Mofes, who in the Vifion of / 
the burning Bufh, was warnd to leave his | 
Shoes, and yet Raphael Paints his Feet naked, © 
in all the other Aétions of his Life, as if Mofes | 
had never ahy Shooes on, but when he was keep. 
ing his Father-in-Law’s Sheep. 1 might here | 

ive many more Inftances, wherein Raphael, and 
veral other Painters after him, have drawn their | 
Figures without Shoes and Stockings, againft Hi- 
tory and Verifimility, did not I think what I 
have faid fufficient. "Fis 


’Tis obferv’d. that the Grecian Sculptors more 
commonly made their Figures naked than the 


_ Roman, but 1 know no other reafon for it, than 


that the Greeks chofe fubjecs more agreeable to 
the defire they had, to have the depths of their 
Art admir’d, in their reprefenting the Confru- 
étion and Union of the parts of Man’s Body. In 
their Statues they reprefented Gods, rather than 


_ Men, and in their Bajffe Relievo’s, Bacchanals and 
| Sacrifices, rather than Hittories. The Romans, 
onthe contrary, who by their Statues and Baffo 
_ Relievo’s, aim’d at tran{mitting the Memory of 
_ their Emperors to Potterity, were neceflarily ob- 


lig’d todo nothing againft the Truth of Hiftory ; 
but to drefs their Figures according to the Mode 
then in Fafhion. 


CH <A P.” XXV: 


of GRACE, 


YHE neceflity of Grace in Painting, general- 
ly {peaking is a thing that needs no Proof. 


_ Fhere’s only one difficulty in the matter, to Wit, 
_ if this Grace be neceffary in all forts of fubjects : 


4 


‘in Batrels, as well as Feftivals; in Soldiers, as well 


_as Women. 


I grantitis,and my reafon for it is, that tho’Grace 
fhews it felf firft inthe Face, yer ‘tis not in that 
Part only chat ic refades ; it confifts chiefly in the 
turn the Painter gives his Objects to render them 


agreeable, ev’n fuch as are inanimate; from 
_ Whence it follows, that there may be Grace in 


the 
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thé fiercenefs of a Soldier, by the turn which 
may be giv’n to his Air, and his Poftute; and 
even in Drapery, or any thing‘elfe, by the man- 
her in which it may be difpos'd.? 

“Having given this Idea of a perfect’ Painter, 
and Proofs of the feveral parts that go to the 
forming one,there only remains an Application to 
the works of the Painters,’ and to put them as ic | 
were in the Scale, not to reje& entirely thofe | 
that have not all the Qualities which we have 
eftablifh’d, but co value them accofding to their 
Weight. | aot | | 
This Idea may help usto judge of the Defigns 
of different Mafters, I mean of the Degree of 
their Goodnefs; for tis almoft impefible to 
write with Juftnefs of the originality ofa Defign, 
Gr the name of the Author; or to lay down Rules 
how he may.be-known. ; 

* ; 


CHAP. XXVI. 
of DESIGNS. 


H E 'Defigns, of which we intend’ to {peak | 
here, are thofe Thoughts that Painters com-. 
inonly exprefs on Paper, for the Execution of } 
fome work they are going about. ‘We fhould | 
place among Defigns the Studies of great Ma- | 
fters, that is thofe parts which they havedefign’d | 
after Nature, as Heads, Feet, and entire Figures; 
Draperies, Animals, Trees, ‘Plants, Flowers, and, 
in fhort, every thing that may enter into theCom- 
pofition of a Pi&ure; for whether you ‘confider — 
a 
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a good Defign by its relation.to' the Picture of 
which it is anIdea, or by relation to fome: Part 
| of which it isthe Study, it always deferves the 
_ Atention of the Curious. 

Tho the Knowledge of Defigns be not fo efti- 
mable, nor of fo large extent as that of Pidares 5 
‘tis however delicate and pleafant,beeaufe the great 
number of them gives thofe that love "em, more 

| Opportunity to exercife their Criticifms, and thé 
_ Work is all the produ@ion of the Mind. Defigns 
denote beft the Chara@er’ of the Mafter, and 
_ thew if his Genius be lively or heavy, if his 
_ Thoughts are elevated or common ; in fhort, 
_ ifthe hasa good Manner and agood Godt of all the 
Parts which may be expreft upon Paper. A 
Painter who wou’d finifh a Pi@ure endeavours, 
ifone may fo fay, to go out of Himfelf, that he 
may acquire Praife for fome Parts of his Art, 
which he knows very well he isnot pofleft’ of. 
But in making a Defign, he gives aloofe to his 
Genius, and thews what he js. For this reafon 
itis, chat in the Collections of the Great, we find 
_ the Defigns of the beft Matters preferv’d, as well 
asthe Pictures. | 
And yet there are few Perfons; who are curi- 
ous about Defigns, and among thofe few, if 
_fome know the Manner, fearce any one knows 
the end. The half-Criticks have no inclination 
| towards this Curiofity ,  becaufe, having no 
)fufficient notion of the meaning of Défigns, 
\they have no relith of the Perforniance, andtake 
more pleafure in Prints carefully Engrav'd from 
good Pictures, which may be occafion’d fome- 
times thro’ fear of being deceiv’d, and of taking, 
| as it often happens, Copies for Originals, for want 
| of Experience. There are three Things in general 
E to 
| 
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to be oblerv’d in Defigns, Learning, Spirit and 
Freedom. By Learning 1 underttand a good 
Compofition, a Defign Corre&t, and of a good 
Goér, with a laudable Knowledge of the Claro 
Ofcuro. By the Word Spiric I comprehend a 
lively and natural Expreffion thro’ the whole 
Work, of the Subjeét in general, and the Ob- 


jets in particular. Freedom is no more than a 
Habit, which the Hand has contracted, to ex- | 


prefs readily and boldly the Idaa in the Painters 


Mind, and asthere is more or lefs of thefe three 
Things in a Defign, "tis the more or lefs valuable; | 
tho’ free Defigns are generally accompany'd with | 


a good deal of Spirit, yet all the Defigns that are 
made with Freedom, are not, for all that, fenfi- 
bly touch’d; and, af the Learned Defigns are 
not always free, they are thofe generally which 
have the moft Spirit in them. 


I might here name abundance of Painters, | 


whofe Defigns havea great deal of Freedom with- 
out any Spirit, whofe bold Hands produce no- 


thing but Rambling Performances. 1 might alfo' | 


name feveral able Men, whofe Defigns appear 
ftiff, tho’ otherwife Learned aad Senfible, be- 
caufe their Hand was reftrain'd by their Judg- 


ment, and they Srudy’d, above all things, to make 
their Out-lines corre&t, and their Expreffion juft, | 
I avoid naming them not ‘to offend any body :— 


Bet every one judge as he thinks fit. 


This mutt be faid of Freedom, “tis fo agree- 


able that it hides, and often excufes a great 
many Faults, which, in fuch cafe, are rather at-/ 
tributed to an Impetuofity of Genius, than to In- 
fufficiency ; but, we muft own alfo, that Free- | 
dom of Hand doesnot feem to be Freedom when 
‘tis confin’d within the bounds ofa greatRegu-_ 

Jarity. 


; 
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| larity. Thus in the moft corre& Defigns of Rae 


phael, there is a delicate Freedom which is only 
Vifible to the Eyes of the Learn’d. 

_ Inia word, there are fome Defigns which are 
not over correét, and which yee afe not with- 


_ Out their Merit, having a good deal of Senfe and 


- Character. Of this fort are the Defigns of Walliam 
Baur, Rembrant, Benedetti, and fome othe¢s, 


_Defigns that are but jut touch'd, and not fi- 
nifh'd,have more Spirit,and pleafe more,than thofe 
that are perfected, provided their Charaéter be 

§00d, and they put the Idea of the Spetator in — 
a good Way. The reafon is for thar the Ima- 
Bination fupplies all the Parts which are Wanting, 
or are not finifh’d, and each Man fees it accord. 
ing tohis own Gott. The Defigns of thofe Ma- 


ftets, who have more Geninys than Leatning, 


often give occafion to experience the Truth of 


this Affertion, but the Defigns of excellent Ma- 
fters, who join folidity to a fine Genius, lofe no» 
thing by being finifh’d, and fuppofing every 
thing elfe is an{werable, Defigns are to be 
efteem’d according as they are finith’d. 

_ Tho” we ought to value mot thofe Defigns, 
Wherein nioft Parts are found, yet fhou’d we not 
| rejeét thofe where there is no more than one, pro- 
_Vided'tis of fuch a Manner,that it thews fome Prin- 
| Ciple of theArt, or carries with it any fenfible Sin- 
| Sularity, which pleafesor inftruéts. Neither oughe 
We to reje@ thofe that are bur Sketches, by which 
One fees a very faint Idza only, and buc an EL 
‘fay of the Fancy, fince ’tis curious to. remark 
how ‘skilful Painters ar firft conceiv’d their 
Thoughts before they digefted them, and Sketches 
thew us further what Touches great Matters make 
‘ule of to Characterife things witha few Strokes. 
gE 2 To 
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To {atisby one’s Curiofity therefore, *twou’d be | 
well if one had Defigns of all kinds of the fame 
Matter, ro wit, not only of his firft, fecond or 


~ Jaft Manner, but even his lighteft Sketches, as 


well. as his moft finithhd Defgns. I confefs, 
however, the Curious who are purely fpeculative, | 
don’t fo much find their account in ir, as thofe | 
who knowing how to Practice, are more Capa- 
ble of relifhing this Curiofity. There is one | 
Thing, which is as the Salt of a De(ien that: fea- | 
fons it, and gives it its relifh, without which ‘tis | 
worth little or nothing, and which I can’t ex- | 
prefs better than by the Word Charaéter. This} 
Charaéter confifts chen in the manner in which} 
the Painter thinks Things. “Tis the Seal rhat di-| 
ftinguifhes his Works from thofe of other Men,| 
and which imprints on them the lively Image of] 
his Mind. ‘Tis this Charaéter that agitates our} 
Imagination, and tis by this chat Skilful Pain-| 
ters, after having Study'’d under good Matters, or 
after the Works ot others, feel themfelves con- 
ftrain’d by a Sweet Violence, to let their Genius 
loofe, and fly with their proper Wings. | 
I exclude out of the number of good Dejigns 
ali that are Infipid, of which there are three forts 
Firft, thofe of Painters, who, tho’ they produce 
great Compolitions, and are exact and - cor4 
rect, yet {pread over their Works a certain Colds 
aefs, which freezes the Spectator. Secondly, 
Thole of Painters, who having more Memory 
than Genius, are always playing the Plagiaries, 
and Working by the Ideas they have ftor’d ug 
from other Mens Productions which they havé 
feen; or elfe make ufe of fuch as are before the 
with too little Induftry, and too much Serviliry; 
And thirdly, Thofe of Painters, who tye Pe 1: 
elvg 
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| felves uptotheir Matter’s Manner, without ever 
quitting or enriching it. 

The Knowledge of Defigns, as wellas of Pictures, 
confifts in rwo Things, viz. to find out the Name 
of the Mafter, and the goodnefs of the Defiga. 

To know that a Defign is of fucha Matter, a 
| Man muft have view’d with Attention, a great 
many others of the fame Hand, and have had in 
his Mind a jut [dza of the Character of his Ge- 
nius, and of the Character of his Practice. The 
Knowledge of the Character of Genius re- 
quires a great Extent,'and a great clearnefs of 
Mind, to keep the Idwas without confounding 
them, and the Knowledge of the Charaéter of 
Practice depends more on a great Habitude, than 
a great Capacity ; and for this reafon ‘tis that 
the moft skilful Painters do not always decide 
this Point the moftjuftly. Toknow if a Defign be 
fine, if it bean Original or a Copy, a great deal of 
Delicacy and Penetration is requifire, together 
with much Exercife that way, andI queftion 
whether it can be done without fome Knowledge 
-of manual Practice; and yet, after all, a Man 
may be deceiv'd. 

It feems to me, “tis eafy to infer from what 
has been faid, that the Comparifon of the Works 
of the Painters, with the Idea we have eftablith’d 
of a perfeét Painter, is the beft way to know 
what efteem is due to them. But fince a Man 
has not always a great number of Pidtures at his 
Difpofal, nor enough finifh’'d Defigns to exer- 
cife his Judgment, and fo to acquire in a fhort 
time a habit of Judging well, good Prints may 
ferve inftead of Pictures ; for excepting the local 
Colour, they are fufceptible of all the Parts of 
Painting,; and befides thar, they will fhorten the 
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time, and are very proper to fill the Mind with 
the Knowledge of an Infinity of Things. «The 
Reader, I hope, will nor be difpleas’d to find 
here what J have difcover’d in this Matter. 


ET 


4 | CHAP. XXVIL 
Of the Ujefalnefs and Ue of PRINTS. 


ee Nees 


AN is born with a Defire to know, and | 

nothing fo much hinders hisinforming him | 
as the trouble of Learning, andthe eafinefs of for- | 
getting, two Things of which the greateft part of | 
Mankind complain witha great deal of reafon, | 
for fince the Arts and Sciences have been fought | 
after, and to penetrate far into them an Infinity — 
of Volumes have been publifh’d, at the fame time — 
was brought to Light an Object terrible enough | 
to frighten us from looking into them, and capa-_ 
ble to fhock our Minds, and difhearten our Me- 
mories. However, we have more reafon than 
ever to Exercife both the one and the other, or 
at leaft to find out meansto help them in their 
feveral Functions: ‘That which we are about to 
treat of (the Invention of Prints) is a very power-_ 
ful one, and one of the happieft Produétions of © 
latter Ages. | 
': They are in our Age arriv’d to fo high a De-_ 
gree of Perfeétion, and good Gravers have gi- 
ven us fo many on all forts of Matters, that it | 
may truly be faid, they are the Depofitories of 
all that is Fine and Curious in the World. 
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Their Origin was in the Year 1460. and: arofe 
from one Mafo Finiguerra, a Goldfinith of Fie 
rence, Who grav'd his Plate, when cating fome 
of it in mehed Sulphur, he perceiv’d that whar 
came out of the Mold was mark’d with the fame 
Prints as his Plate, by the Black which the Sul- 
pher had taken from his Graving: He try’d to 
do as much on Silver Plates with wert Paper, by 
rouling it fmoothly with a Rouler, which alfo fuc- 
ceeded. 

This Novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a Gold- 
{mith of the fame City, totry whether he could 
do the fame, and his fuccefs occafion’d him to 
engrave feveral Plates of Sandro Boticello’s Inven- 
tion and Defign, and upon this Andrew Man- 
tegna, Who was at Rome at that time, fet abour 
engraving fome of his own Pieces. 

The Knowledge of this Invention getting in- 
to Flanders, Martin of Antwerp, then a famous 
Painter, engrav’d abundance of Plates of hisown 
Invention, and fent feveral Prixts into Italy, 
which were mark’d thus, 44. C. Vafari in the Life 
of Marco Antonio, a Painter, gives an Account of 
the greateft part of his Subjects, of which there 
was one among the reff, (the Vifion of St. Antho- 
wy) that pleas’d Adichael Angelo, then very young, 
_ fo well, for the Invention of it, that he colowr’é ir. 
_ After Martiw of Antwerp, Albert Durer began to 
_ appear, and gave the World an infinite Number 
of fine Prigts, as well in Wood as in Coppers, 
all which he fent 0 Venice tobe fold. 

Marco Antonio, who happen’d at that time to 
be there, was fo ravith'd with the Beauty of 
thefe Prists, that he copy’d Six and Thirty of 
_ them, which reprefented ovr Saviours's Pafhon, 
and thefe Copies were receiv’d at Rawe with fo 
Gale B4 auch 
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much the more Admiration, by how much the 
more they were finer than the Originals. Arc the 
fame time Hago duCarpi, an Italian Painter of a 
mean Capacity, but of a Wit apr for Invention, 
found out, by means of feveral Plates of Wood, 
the way how to make Prints refemble Defigns of 
Claro Ofcure, and fome Years after the Invention 
of Etching was difcover'd, which Parmeggiano 
foon made ufe of. 
Thefe firft Prints drew the Admiration of all 
that faw them for their Novelty, and the skilful 
Painters, who work’d for Glory, were willing to 
ufe them to fpread their Works over the World. 
Raphael, among others, employ’d the famous 
Marco Antonio to engrave feveral of his Pictures 
and Defigns, and thofe admirable Prints were fo 
renown’'d, that they carry’d the name of Rapba- 
el through the World. A vaft number of Gra- 
vers have made themfelves famous, fince Marco 
_ Antonio, in Germany, Italy,France,and the Low-Coun- 
tries,and have publifh'd as well byGraving as Etch- 
ing,an infinite number of Prints on all forts of Sub- 


jects, as well Hiftorics, Fables, Emblems, Devi- © 


fes, Medals, Animals, Landskips, Flowers, Fruits, 
as in general all the vifible Productions of Art 
and Nature. 


There’s no body, of what Condition or Profeffion © 
foever, but may profic very much by them, | 
Divines, Monks, devour Men, Philofophers, Sol- 
diers, Travellers, Geographers, Painters, Sculp- © 
tors, Architects, Gravers, Lovers of the Fine 
Arts, allthat are Curious in Hiltory or Antiquity, | 
and, in fhort, all who having no particular Pro- | 
feffion, but that of Men of Honour, would adorn 


rheir minds with the Knowledge of thofe Things, 


that mighc render them the more worthy of © 
Eficem. 3 . Tis 9 
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‘Tis not pretended that Perfons are oblig’d to 
fee all the Prints that have been publifh’d, to 
know how to profit by them ; the infinite num- 
ber of them prefenting at once fo many different — 
Ideas to a Man’s view, willrather confound than 
| inform him: Thofe only, who are born with 
a greatand a clear Genius, who've been us’d, for 
 fome time, to the fight of fo many different 
Things, can make "em profitable co them, and 
fee ?em all withour Confufion. : 
"Every particular Man may chufe thofe fubjects 
that are moft proper for him, that may either 
refreth his Memory or ftrengthen hisJudgment, 
in which he fhould be directed by the Inclina- 
tion he has for Things of his own Gost and Pro- 
feffion. 

As-for Example, nothing is more fuitable to 
Divines than Prints which relate to Religion, 
eur Holy Myfteries, the Sacred Hiftories, and 
every thing which difcovers rhe Exercife, or 
the Perfecution of the primitive Chriftians ; The 
Antique Baffo Relievo's, which in many places 
inform us of the Ceremony of the Heathen Wor- 
fhip: In fhort, any ching that has relation to our 
own, whether it be Sacred or Profane. 

For thofe devout fubjeéts are moft proper, which 
raife the Soal to Heaven, and continue it in the 
Love of God. 

For Monks, the Sacred Hiftories in general, and 
what concerns their Order in particular. 

For Philofophers, all the Demonftrative Fi- 
gures, which relate not only to the Experiments 
of Phyfick, butall that may encreafe their Know- 
ledge in natural Things. 

For thofe that are bred upto War, the Plan 
and Elevation of fortify’d Cities, the order of Bar, 
Baar Oy | tles 
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ties and Books of Fortification, of which the 
demonftrative Figures are the greateft Part. 

For Travellers, the particular Views of Palaces, 
of Cities, and confiderable Places, to prepare 
them for the Things they are ro fee, or to pre- 
ferve the Ideas of thafe they have feen. 

For Geographers, the Maps and Carts neceffa- 
ry in thetr Profeffion. 

For Painters, every thing that may ftrengthen 
them in the feveral Parts of their Art, as the 21n- 
tique Pieces, and thofe of Raphael and Caraeci for 
the good Gott, correétnefs of Defign, the Dig- 
nity of Manner for the choice of the Airs of 
the Head, the Paflions of the Mind, and the 
Attitades : Thole of Correggio tor Grace and De- 
licacy of the Exprefions ; thofe of Fitian, Baffano, 
and the Lombards tor the Charaéter of Truth, for 
the fimple Expreffions of Nature, and, above all, 
fox the Go% of Landskigs ; Thole of Rubens, for 
the Grandeur and Magnificence of his Invention, 
and the Artifice of Claro O/cuxo. In fhort thofe 
that tho’. they may be defeétivein fome particu. 
lar part of chem, may yet have fomething in 
them Singular and Extraordinary, for the Pain- 
ters may draw a confiderable Advantage from al 
the different Manners of thofe that have gone be- 
fore them, who are, as fo many Flowers, from 
whence like the Bees they may fuck a Juice, 
which incorporating with their proper Subftance, 
will bring forth fuch works as are Ufeful and 
Agreeable. 

For Sculptors, Statues, Ba/fo Reliewo's, Medals, 
and other Antique Works, thofe of Raphael, Po- 
Lidoro, and the whole Roman School. 

For Architects, the Books that concern their 
Profeflion, and that are full of Demonftrative 
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Figures of the Invention of their A 
copy’d from the Antique. 

For Gravers, a Colleétion of Pieces of dif. 
ferent. Manners, as well grav’d as etch'd. 
This Colleétion fhould alfo ferve to thew them 
the Progrefs of Graving, from Albert Durer to 
the Gravers of our own Times, which will 
include the Works of Marco Antonio, Corneli- 
us Cort, the Caracci, Sadelers, Pontius, Bolfvert, 
Goltius, Muler, Vofterman, Vifcher, and a great ma- 
ny more that I have not named, who had a 
particular Character, and who by different Ways 
ftrove all of them to imitate either Nature, when 
they did fomething of their own Invention, or 
Pictures of different Manners, when they only 
aimd at the faithfulnefs of Imication. In compa- 
ting thus the Warks of all thefe Matters, they 
may judge which of them underftood beft the 
Management of their Tools, of Light, and the 
ufetulnefs of Tones, as it relates to the Claro Ofca- 
ro; which of them in their Operations reconcil’d 
Delicacy and Force beft, and in their Produtions 
were moft fenfible and exact, that making a good 
Ufe of thefe Lights, they may have the laudable 
Ambition to equal or furpafs thefe skilful Matters. 

For the Curious in Hiftory and Antiquity, eve- 
ty thing that has been engrav’d belon ing to 
Sacred or Profane Hiftory, the Fable, the 
Antique Baffo Relievo, the Trajan and Antonine 
Pillars, the Books of Medalsand Stones Engrav’d, 
and feveral Prints that may help them in the 
Knowledge of thofe Things they would know, 
or to keep thofe they know already in their 
Memories. 

In fhort, for thofe that to be more Happy, and 
more Gentleman-like, would form their Godt by 


the 
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the ftudy of good Things, and have a reafonable 
Tinéture of the fine Arts, nothing is more necef- 
fary than good Prints: Their Sight,with a littleRe- 
flection,will readily and agreeably inform them of 
every thing that may exercife their Reafon, and 
ftrengthen their Judgment. They may fill their 
Memory with the moft curious Things of all 
Times, and all Countries, and in learning the 
different Hiftories, learn the feveral Manners of 
Painting: They will judge readily, by the Facili- 
ty, with which they may open a few Leaves, 
and fo compare theProduétions of one Mafter with 
thofe of another, and by this means, in {paring 
their time ; they will {pare their expence alfo, 
for "tis almoft impoflible ro put the Piétures of 
as many Mafterscogether ina Room, as will fuf- 
fice to form a perfect Idea of the work of cach 
Mafter, and when ata vaft charge a Man has 
fill’d a large Chamber with Pictures of different 
Manners, he cannot have above two or three of 
each, which is not enough to enable him to 
make a nice Judgment of the Character of the 
Painter, or the extent of his Capacity ; whereas, 
by means of Prints, one may eafily fee the 
Works of feveral Mafters on a Table, one may 
form an Idea of them, judge by comparing them 
ane with another, know which to chufe, and by 
practifing it often, contraé& a Habit of a good 
Tafte, and a good Manner, efpecially if we do ic 
in the company of any body, that has Difcern- 
ment in thefe Things, and can diftinguith what's 
good, from what is but indifferent. 

Buc as for the Criticks in,and Lovers of the fine 
Arts, we mutt preferibe them no Rules; all Things, 
# we may ufe the Phrafe, are fubyeéted to the 
Empire. of their Knowledge: They paibade 

) _ them- 
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themfelves by their fight, fometimes in looking 
on one thing, and fometimes on another, be- 
caufe they reap profit by it,and take pleafure in it. 
Among other Things in feeing, what has been en- 
erav’d from the moft famous Mafters of Pain- 
ting, they perceive the Origin, Progrefs, and 
Perfection of their Works; they follow them 
from. Giotto, and Andrea Mantegna, down to 
Raphael, Titian and the Caraccz. They examine 
the different Schools of thofe times ; they fee 
into how many Branches; they have been di- 
vided by the Multiplicy of Difciples, and how 
many Ways the Mind of Man is capable of 
conceiving the fame thing ; what Imitation 
is, and that as many different Manners have 
come from her as Countries, Ages, Minds or Na- 
ture by their Diverfity have produc’d. Among 
all the good Effeéts that may arife from the ufe of 
Prints, we fhall content our felves to Name fix, 
by which we may eafily Judge of the reft. 

The. firft is todivert us by Imitation, in re- 
prefenting vifible things to us by their Painting. 

The fecond is to Inftruét by a more forcible 
and ready manner than by Speech: Things, fays 
Horace, that enter at the Ear, go more about to come 
at us, and touch us lefs than thofe that enter by the 
Eyes, which are the more fure and more faithful Wit- 
mMej/es. 

“oe Third is to fhorten the time we employ 
in recollecting chofe things that have efcap’d 
our Memory, and to refrefh ic with a glance of 
the Eye. 

The Fourth is to reprefent abfent and diftane 
Things, as if they were before our Eyes, which 
otherwife we cou’d not fee without troublefom 
Voyages, and great Expence. 

The 


oe ee 
_ The Fifth is, to afford us by this Means an 
eafy way of comparing feveral things together, 
Prints taking up fo little room, and we may make 
fe of fo great a namber and fo different. 

_ And the Sixth is to give one a Taft of good 
Things, and a Tin&ture of the Bie Arts which 
noGentleman fhou'd be ignorant of. si 
. Thefe effeéts are general, but every one may 
imagine the particular Ufes and Benefits of them 
according to his Underftanding, and his Inclina- 
tion, and by thefe particular Benefits or Effects he 
may make his Collection ; for “tis eafy to cuefs, 
that in the Variety of Conditions of which we 
have been fpeaking, the Curiofity of Prints, rhé 
Order and Choice that is to be obferv’d, depend 
On every Man's Godt and Views. 

Thofe, for Example, that love Hiffory feek af: 
ter thofe Subjects only chat belong to ir, and 


that nothing may efcape their Curiofity, they ‘ 


follow this Method, which cannot be enough 
commended. All that relate co particular Coun- 
tries and Ages are put into one or more Covers, 
where they may bereadily come ate 

Firft, the Pictures of the Sovereigns that have 
govern'd a Country, the Princes and Princeffes 
defcended from them, thofe that haveheld any 


confiderable Office in the State, 19 the Church, 


in the Army or. Courts of juftice, thofe thar 
have diftinguith’d themfelves in different Profeff 


Ons, and particular Perfons who have had any fhare 


in Hiftorical Events. Thofe Piétures are. accom- 
pany’d with fome Lines in Writing, which de- 
note the Charaéter of the Perfon, his Birth, 
his remarkable Actions, and the time of his 
Death. 


Second! ly, 
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_ Secondly, the geseral and particular Maps of 
this Counrry, the Plans and Elevations of Cities, 
Caftles, Palaces, ind other Places werthy the 
Knowledge of the Publick. 

Thirdly, Every thing that has ay Relation to 
Hiftory, as Entriesinto Cities and Feftivals, Fune< 
ral Proceflions and Pompous, Ceremonies, Modes 
and Cuftoms: In fiort, all particular Prints which 
are Hiftorical. , 

The Colle&tion thus made for ‘one ‘County: 2 
isin the fame marner done for all:the re&. | ‘The 
Invention of this Order is Very inge- 
nious, and we are indebted for it toa -« Monfienr ‘de 
* Gentleman, othewife well enough Ganieres. 
known by his extraordinary Merit, 
and the Numiber of his Friends. ee 

Such as have any Paflion for the Fine Arts'take 
another Methed in their Colle@ions 3 they doit 
‘by the Painters and their Difciples. In the Re- 
man School they place Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
their Difciples, and their Contemporaries. In 
that of Venice, Giorgione, Titian; the Bafani, Paole 
Veronefe, Tintoret, and other Venetians. In that of 
Parma, Correggio, Parmegiano, and thefe that fol- 
low’d their Gods. In thar of Bologna, the Caracci, 
Guido Dominichino, Albani, Lanfranco and Gxerchino, 
In that Of Germany, Albert Durer, Flolben, the 
little Matters, William Baur, and others, in th 
of Flanders, Otho Venius, Rubens, Vandike and thofe 
that Practifed their Rules. In the fame manner 
they put the Mafters of the French School, and 
thofe of other Countries, in their feveral Clafles. 

‘Orhers colleét their Prints by the Gravers,with- 
out refp<ét to the Painters : Others, ‘by fuch and 
fuch Subjects ;-and others, by other Faihions, and, 
indeed, ‘tis reafonable that every one fhou'd have 

Liberty 
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Liberty to do inthis what feems to him to be ofe_. 
ful and agreeable. | 

*Tho one may at any time, din any Age, 
benefit ones felf by the fight of Prints, yet Youth 
is more proper for it than any orher part of 
Man’s Life, becaufe Memory is tke Gift of Child- 
hood, and while Perfons are young, they ought 
to make ufe of it as of a Magazine, to lay up | 
Things, that can contribute tcwards forming — 
their Judgment. | : . 
_ But ifthe ufe of Prints be proitable to Youth, 
*tis a pleafant and agreeable Entesainment to old | 
Age, which is the proper time for Repofe and | 
Refleétion, and in which our Thoughtsbeing no | 
longer diffipated by the Amufenents of our firft | 
Years, we may with the greater Leafure relith the | 
Pleafure that isto be receiv’d by Prints, whether | 
it be by their informing us of fonething new, or — 
bringing fomething to our Ming that we knew _ 
before ; whether it be, that havirg a Guffo for the | 
Arts we judge by them of the diferent Producti- — 
ons which the Painters and Gravers have left us, | 
or having no Knowledge of thofe Things; we 
flatrer out felves, that we fhall aqaire it 5 or in © 
fhori, if we aim at nothing by.t but to pleafe 
our {elves by agreeably exciting our Attention © 
in obferving the Beauty, and fngularity of the | 
Prints that we meet with, for chwe we fee Coun- | 
tries, Towns, and abl rhe confideable Places that © 
we have read of in Hiftory, or tave feen in our | 
Travels, in fuch fore that the great Variety, and — 
the great Number of rare Thing: which we find | 
there may ferve inftead of Travelling, and this ” 
may he done with eale by the Curious, who have | 
no Strength, Leifure or Convenénce to Travel. 
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_°Tis certain therefore from what we have faid, 
that the fight of fine Prints by which Youth is in- 
ftruéted, and the Knowledge of old Perfons re- 
viv'd and confirm’d, muft be ufeful to all the 
World. 

We don’t think it neceffary to enter into a 
Detail of all the feveral Things that might re- 
cominend the ufe of Prints, we believe we have 
{aid enough to induce the Reader to draw con- 
fequences from it, conformable to his Views, and 
his Occafions. 

If the Antients had had the fame Advantage in 

_ this a3 we have, and if they had, by the means of 
_ Prints, tran{mitted what they had done, that was 
fine and curious, to Pofterity, we fhould have dis 
ftinétly known abundance of Things, of which 
we have but confus’d Ideas in Hiftory; we fhould 
fee the ftately Monuments of Mempois and Baby-= 
jon, and the Temple of Ferufalem which Solo- 
man built with fo much Magnificence, we fhould 
make a Judgment of the Buildings of Athens, 
Corinth, and old Rome, with more ground, and 
with more certainty than we can now by 
the poor Remains that are left of them. Paz- 
fanias, who has made fuchan exa& Defcription 
of Greece, and who leads us through all Places, 
as it were by the Hand, would have. accompa- 
iny’d his Difcourfes with demonftrative Figures, 
_which might have been handed down to us, ahd 
_ Wwe might have feen with pleafure not only the 
Temples and Palaces as they weré in their Perfe= 
étion, but we fhould alfo have inherited from 
the ancient Workmen the Art of good Building, 
| Vitruvius, whofe Demonttrations are loft, would 
)not have fuffer’d us ro be Ignorant of all the In- 
| ftruments and Machines wes he has deferib’d, 
| ‘ and 
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and we fhould not find in his Book fo many ob- 
{cure Places, if the Figures had been preferv'd 
by Prints; for in Arts thofe Figures are the light 
of Difcourfe, and rhe true means by which an 
Author can communicate his meaning. ‘Tis for 
want of thefe means that the Machines of Ar- 
chimedes and the elder Hiero are loft, and the 
Knowledge of Diofcorides’s Plants, as alfo, of fe- | 
veral Animals, and of a great many of the curi- | 
ous Productions of Nature, which the Studies 
and Meditations of the Antients difcover’d: But 
not to trouble our felves any longer in grieving 
for the lofs of Things which we can’t recover, | 
let us profit our felves by Prints that we have a- | 
mongft us. | 


The Idea which I have given the World of a per- | 

| feét Painter, may in my opinion affift the Curious in 
making a Fudgment of Painting : However, fince to | 

know Pittures perfedily requires fometbing more, I 
thought my {elf oblig’d to add what bas appear d to 

me neceffary in that Matter. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 
Of the Knowledge of PI CTURES. 


HERE are three feveral forts of Know- 
ledge relating to Pictures: The Fir con- | 
fills in dif{covering what is Good, and what is” 
Bad inthe {ame Picture: The Secomd has re- 
{peét to the Name of the Author: And the Third” 
is to know whether "tis an Original or uf? 
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To know what is Good, and what is Bad in 
PICTURE, 13 o- 


ge HE Firg of thefe two forts of Knowledge 
is, without doubr, the mot difficult to be 
acquir'd ; it fuppofes a Penetration and Finenefs 
of Wit, with the Principles of Painting, ahd on 
the meafure of thefe Things the Knowledge. 
of the Art depends. Penetration and Finenefs of 
Wit ferve to make a Judgment of the Invention; 
of the Expteflion of the Subje@ in genetal, of 
the Paflions of the Soul in particular, of Allegories, 
and of what dépends on * Cofume 6 A teria if 
and Poefy. The Knowledge of Prin- 4+ which figs 
Ciples helps oneto find Times and wifes Manners, 
Places our,the caufe of the Effe@s that we admire; 
whether they proceed from a good Relifh; from 
the Correctnefs or Elegance of Defign, or whe- 
ther the Objects appear advantageouily difpos’d; 
or the Colouring, Lights and Shadows be happi- 
ly manag’d. Thofe that have not cultivated 
their Minds by the Knowledge of Principles, or 
at lealt have fome Speculation of ’em; may how: 
ever be fenfible of the Effeéts of a fine Pidure, 
but can never give areafon for the Judgment 
they make. I have endeavou’d by my Idea of 
a perfec Painter to aflift the natural Light of the 
Lovers of Painting ; however, I don’t pretend to 
make them penetrate intothe Detail of the Parts 
_ of the Art, that’s rather the-Bufinefs of thé 
Painters than of the Curious: I would only put 
éheit Minds ina good way towards Knowledge, 
2 that 
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that they may, in general, be able to know What 
isGood, and what Bad ina Piéfare. | 

The Lovers of the Art only, who have Genius 
and Inclination, are permitted, if we may fo fay, 
to enter into the Sanétuary, and acquire the 
Knowledge of this whole Detail by the Lights 
which they infenfibly gain by ferious Refle- 
ction. 
- The Godt of the Arts was fo much in Fafhion 
in the time of Alexander the Great, that to know 
the bottom of them a littl, young Gentlemen 
were taughtto Defign: By this means thofe that 
had a Talent, cultivated it by Exercife, they 
made ufe of it upon Occafion, and diftinguith’d 
themfelves by the Superiority of their Know- 
ledge. I rcfer thofe, at leaft, who have not any 
Experience of this Manual Practice, tothe Idea 
I have given of its Perfection. 


; II. 
To know who is the Author of a PICTURE. 


HE Knowledge of the Names of the Au- 

thors is got by long Practice, and the fight 
of a great many Piétures of all the Schools, and 
of the principal Mafters that compofe them: 
There areSix of thefe Schools to which we may 
give a particular Name, as the Roman, the Vene- 
tian, the Lombard, the German, the Flemifh, and the 
Freach. And, after having by much Applicati- 
on acquir’d a diflin& Idea of each of thefe 
Schools, if we would find out to which of them 
a Pitture belongs, we muft compare it with 
that to Which we think it has the neareft affini- 
ty, and when we have found out the School,. ah 

mu 


{ 
i 
| 
| 
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muft apply the Pifure to that Painter, whofe 
Manner agrees moft with that Work; but 
to know this particular Manner is, in my Opi- 
nion, the greatek Part of the Difficulty. 

There are fome curious Men who form an 
Idea of a Matter, by the fight of Three or Four 
of his Piétures ; and who, after this, believe they 
have a fufficient Authority to decide what his 
Manner is, without confidering what care the 
Painter took about them, and what Age he was 
of when he drew them. 

"Tis not from particular Pidures of a Painter, 
but from his Worksin general that we judge of 
his Merit ; for there is no Painter that’ has not 
made fome Good, and fome Bad Piéures accord» 
to his care, or the motion of his Genius. 

There is none alfo that had not his Beginning, 
his Progrefs, and his End, that is to fay, Three 
Manners. The Firf he took from his Mafter ; 
the Second he form’d by his Gets, in which his 
Capacity and Genius are to be found ; and the 
Third commonly degenerates into what we call 
Manner; For a Painter, who has a long time 
ftudy’d after Nature, is willing without any 
more trouble to make ufe only of the Experience 
he has gor. 

When a curious Perfon has well confider’d 
the different Pictures of a Mafter, and has form’d 
a perfect Idea of his Stile, he may then judge 
who is the Author. of a Piéture, without being 
condemn’d for rafhnefs; tho’ a Critick, who 
has a Talent, who has ftudy’d and practic'd the- 
Art, may fometimes be deceiv’din the name of 
an Author, yet he will, at leaft, never be de- 
céiv'd’ in the juftnefs and folidity of his Senti- 
ments, 
hos BE 3 There 
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There are Pidtures made, by Difciples, who 
have Copy'd their Mafters very exaétly. in their 
Judgment and their Manner. Some Painters have 
follow’d the Godt of another Country, and not 
their own; and there are fome who leave one 
Manner for another, and who have, by this means, 
made fome’ Piétures which will puzzle the bett 
Judges to guefs the Name of their Author. 

" Neverthelefs this Inconvenience is not with- 
out a Remedy for fuch, as not fatisfying them- 
felves in knowing a Mafter’s Hand, have Pene- 
tration enough to difcover the Character of his 
Mind. A Skilful Man may eafily communicate 
the. Manner in which he executes his Defigns, 
but not the Delicacy of his Thoughts. °Tis not 
to find out. the Author :of a Picture, enough, 
therefore to know the'motion of the Pencil, if 
the Curious cannot penetrate that of the Mind ; 
and tho’ *tis very much to have a juft Idea of a 
Painter’s Gott in his Defign, yet. ’tis neceflary to 
enter into the Character. of his Genius, .and the 
Turn which he is capable of giving to his Con- 
ceptions. Idon’t pretend, however, to flop the 
Mouths of thofe Lovers of Painting, who have 
not {een nor examin’d this great number of 
Pictures. By talking of it they may acquire and 
enereafe Knowledge: I wou'd only, that every 
ene fhou’d give us the Sence in, which he Speaks, 
by the. meafure of his; Experience, Modefty, 
which is fo becoming in Beginners; agrees alfo 
wa the mof Experienc’d, efpecially in. difficult 
afes. Se ane 
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Ij, 


If a Pitture be an Original or a Copy. 


, IS not my intention to difcourfe here of 
indifferent Copies, which the Curious will 
find out at fir Sight, much lefs of bad Ones} 
which are thought fo by all the World. 1 fup- 
pofe then a Copy made by a good Mafter, which 
deferves a ferious reflection,and makes one doubr, 
for fome time at leaft, whether ’tis a Copy or an 
Original. There'are three forts of fuch Copies. 

The firft is done Faithfully, but Servilely. 

The fecond is Light, Eafy and not Faithfol, 

The Third Faithful and Eafy. 

The fir which isServile and Faithful,includes 
the Defign, the Colouring and the Touches of the 
Original ; but the fear of Pafling beyond the 
bounds of this Exaétnefs, and to err againft Fide- 
lity, makesthe hand of the Copy@ ftif, and’ if 
tis: never fo little examin’d, thews it td. be what 
it is, 

.. The fecond is more likely to impofe on the 
| Spectator, becaufe of the lightnefs of the Pencil, 
| but the unfaithfulnefS of the Contours, or Oute 
_ lines, undeceive the beft Judges. 
| And the third, which is Faichful’ and Eafy, 
made by a’ Learn’d ard light Hand, and above 
all, inthe time of the Original, puzzlesthe grear- 
eft Criticks, and often hazards their Pronouncing 
_ againft the Truth, tho’ it may be agreeable to 
_ Verifimilicy. As there are fome things which 
feem'tofavour the Originality of a Piece; fo there 
aye othegs that fcem to deflroy'it, as the Repeti- 
4. (ion 
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tion of the fame Piéture, its having been for- 
gotten a long time, or cofting a little Money: 
But, tho’ thefe confiderations may have weight, 
they are fometimes very trivial, for want of being 
well examin‘d. ah : pe 

That a Picture is forgot, proceeds often from 
the handsinro which it falls, the Place where ic 
js put, the Perfons that fee it, or the little value 
that the Owner has for Painting. ; 

The cheapnefs of it proceeds commonly from 
the neceflity or Ignorance of the Seller. 

The Repetition of a Picture, which is a more 
{pecious Caufe, is notalways.a fubftantial Reafon. 
There is fcarce a Painter but has repeated fome 
one of his Works, cither becaufe, he’ was pleafed 


with it, or becaufe he was defired todraw one | 


like it. Ihave feen two Madonna's of Raphael, 
which being our of Curiofity plac'd by one another, 
would perfuade the Criticks that they were both | 
Originals. Titian hasrepeated the fame Pigture © 
feven or eight times, as a Play that fucceeds is | 
play'da great many Nights together; and we fee 
feveral Pictures of the bet Mafters of Iealyrepeated, 
which difpute with their other Pieces for Good: © 
nefs and Originality. There have been-fome ~ 
that have deceived the moft skillful Painters: A- — 
mong many Examplesof this kind I. fhall think 
it fufficientto relate one, which is, that of Fulio | 
Romano, and is taken from Vafari. | : 
Frederic 11. Duke of Mantua, going through | 
Florence towards Rome, where he went topay aVi- | 
fit to Pope Clement VUth, in the Palace of Medici, « 
over one of rhe Doors faw the Picture of Leo Xth. 
between the Cardinal of Medici, and Cardinal di © 
Rofi. The Heads were of Raphael, the Drapery of | 
fulio Romano, and all together admirable. me 
Pe VC Nee eR a Duke | 
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Duke look’d upon. it earneftly, and’ became 


_foin Love with it, that he cou’d not forbear beg= 


ging ic of the Pope when he came tO Rome. His 
Holinefs very gracioufly gave it him, and order’d 
his Secretary to write to O&aviaw di Medici 
to put the Piéture up in a Cafe, and fend it 
to Mantua. Octavian, who was a great lover of 
Painting, and loath to deprive Florence of fuch 
a Rarity, invented an excufe to defer fending ir, 
pretending that the Frame was not Rich enough, 
and he wou’d get one fitted up forit. This de- 


| lay gave Ofavian time to have it Copy’d, which 


was done by Andrea del Sarto, who imitated een 
the little fpots that were upon it. This Piece 
was fo like the Original, thar Ofavian himfelf€ 
cou'd hardly diftinguifh the one from the other, 
and that he might not be deceiv'd, he put a pri- 
yate mark upon the Copy, and a few days af- 
ter fent itto Mantua. The Dukereceiv’d it with 
all poffible fatisfaction, not doubting but.’twas the 
Work of Raphael, and Fulio Romano. The latter, 
who wasthen in the Service of that Prince, had 
no fufpicion that what was his part of the Pi@ure 
was not done by himfelf, and had thought it his 
own doing as long as he liv’d, if Vafari, who had 
feen. the Copy while it was drawing, had nor dif- 
abus'd him ; far coming to Mantua he was migh- 
ty well entertain’d by ‘fulio Romano, who fhew’d 
him all the Duke’s Rarities, faying, That the fineft 
thing was frill to be feen, naming the Pi@ure of 
Leo Xth, done by Raphael, and thewing it him, 
Vafari {aid, "Tis very fine, but *tis not Raphael's. 
Fulie Romano looking on it more attentively, re-~ 
ply'd, How, is't not Raphael’s ? Don’t I know my 
own Work in it? Dom's I fee the Strokes of my Pen- 
cil, and remember the Striking them? Vafari an-' 
a ee : {wer'd, 
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{wer'd, You don't obferve it clofely enongh; I affure 
yout [aw Andrea del Sarto draw this very Piéture ; 
bebind the Canvas you'l fee a mark which was put 
upon it to diftinguifh it from the Original. Falio 
Romano turning about the Piéture, and perceiving 
it was Matter of Fact, held up his Hands with 
aftonifhment, faying, I value it as much as if it 
ovas Raphael’s, and even more, for tis very furpri- 
zing to fee fo excellent @ Mafter fa well imitated as to 
deceive One. 

Now, fince Fulio Romano, with all his Skill, 
after having had Notice given him, and exami- 
ned the Picture, paflionately perfited in the de- 
ceit of his Judgmens, as his proper; Work, we 
muft not think it ftrange chat other Painters lefs 
Skilful, fhou’d fometimes be miftaken' about the 
Works of others: For the Truth may be chus 

hidden to the profoundeft Knowlege, and tho’ a 
Man may be out as tothe Fatt, he may not al- 


— ways be out in:his Judgment: However, let'a 


Picture be never fo well copy’d, a good Critick 
will perceive exterior Tokens enough upon it to 
juttify his faying boldly what he thinks, without 
running the rifque of a Cenfure of Rafhnefs, if 
tie daes not lay it down in a Pofitive cone ; but 
as an Opinion founded on folid Knowledge, Ic 
yemains for me tofay fomerhing of thofe Pictures | 
that are neither Original nor Copies, which the — 
Italians call Pajtici, feomy Pajte, becaufe, as'the feve- 
ral things thap Seafon a Pafty, are reduc’d-to-one | 
Taft, fo Counterfeits chat compofe a Pafficitend — 
only to effe@ one Truth. A Painter that wou'd | 
deceive in this: way, oughe to have, im his’ Mind, | 
the Manner and Principles of the Mafter,af whom | 
he wou'd\ give: an Idea, whether he takes any | 
part of a Pi€ture which that’ Mafter has ner . 
‘ ang | 
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| and puts it in hisown Work, or whether the In- 
vention. is his own, and he imitates lightly, not 


only his Touches, bur even his Gots of Defign 
and Colouring. It often happens that thefe 
Painters who propofe. the Counterfeiting ano- 
ther’s manner, aiming t0 imitate fuch as are 


' more Skilful than themfelves, they make better 


_ Pictures of this kind, than if they were to da 


: 


_fomething of their own. 


Among thofe who took delight in Counter- 


_ feiting the manner-of otherPainters,] thall content 
_ my felf with naming David Teniers only, who has 
_ deceiv’d, and ever will deceive the Curious, who 
"are not prepoffeft of his dexterity in transform- 


ing himfelf into Baffano atid PacloVeronefe> There 
are fome of his Paffici, made with fo much cune- 
ning, that the Eyes of the moft judicious are fur- 
priz'd by them ar firft Sight, but after having 
examined them nearer, they foon diftinguifh the 


_ One's Colouring, and the One’s Pencil, from the 
| Other’s. , : 


For Example, David Teniers had a particular 


| Talent in imitating the Baffazs; but the light 


and eafy Pencil which he employ’d-in this Arti- 
fice, is the very Proof of his Deceit, for his 
Pencil, tho’ eafy and light, is not fo lively nor fo 
proper ro Characterife Objects, as that of the Ba 
fan's, efpecially as to Animals. oo : 

‘Tis true, Teniers underftood the Union of Co- 
lours ; bot there was a certain Grey, predominant 
in bis, and hisColouring had noc the vigour and 
{weetnefs of Giacomo Baffanc’s. °Tis the fame 
with all Pafici, and if we wou'd not be de- 
ceiv'd by them, we fhou’d examine their’ Gost of 
Defign, their Colowring; and the Charaéter of 
their Pencils, with the Originals from whence 


_ they were taken, An 


| 
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AN ‘ 


ABRIDGMENT 
LIV-ES 


PAINTERS 


BOOK IL. 


Of the Origin of PAIN TING. 


thing of the Origin of Painting have | 


' ‘ ‘HO’ the Authors, who have faid any | 


differ’d among themfelves, they agree, 


however, in this, that Shadow gave the firft © 


occafion tothe Birth of this Art. “Upon which 
Pliny tell us a Story of one Corimthia, a Girl 
Of Sicyone, who being in Love oa a cer- 


tain 
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tain Youth, and finding him a-fleep neat a Lamp 
| that was burning, the Shadow of his Face, 
which appear’d on the Wall, feem’d follike hirh 
that fhe was incited to draw the Extremities of ir, 
and thus made a Portrait of her Lover. If, as’tis 
likely, Shadow was the rife of the invention of 
| Painting, Imitation is fo natural to. Mankind, 

_ thatthey wou’d not have ftay’d , cillkthe Time of 

| Corinthia, without drawing Figures after Shaa 
dow, which is as old as Man himfelf. 

_ _ But not to enlarge on this Thought, or 
feek after fo uncertain a Source, as is-that of 
Painting, we may with good grounds aver, thar 
this Art and Sculpture; had their Birth at one 
and the fame time, the one andthe other having 
the fame Principle which is, Defign, and ever fince 
the days of Abraham, when Sculpture was in ufe, 
Painting was confequently Praébis’d in the fame 

Degree. It has appear’d and difappear’d accord- 
ing co the Revolutions of Ages.. War isan Art 
that deftroys all others, and Painting is fo much 
the more expos’d to it, by how much the more 
"tis done for Pleafure. However, the Fine Arts 

/are like the Phenix, they revive out ef their 

_Afhes: Wherefore we have reafon to believe, 

_that Painting was feveral times extinguifh’d, and 

/renew'd again in the firft Ages, tho’ "twas ina 

| very poor Degree ; and that thofe to whom we 

attribute the invention of that Art, were only the 

| renewers of it. 3 

But to fpeak like other Authors, after having 
compar dthem one with another, we fhall in the 

_main find, that Gyges theLydian invented Painting 

in egypt, Euchir in Greece, and Bularchus brought 

ic out of Greece into Italy in the Reign of Romulus. 

This Painter reprefented the Battel of the AZagme- 

fians 


| 
| 
| 
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fians fo Well in one of hiis?iétures, that Candaii- 
lus King, of Lydia, thought ir worth a prodigious 
Sum, and to purchafe iit cover’d it with Gold, 
by which we may conclluie, chat Painting was 
highly in efteem in thofe iays. | 
*T were needlefs to relatein thisAbridgment, the 
little that has been faid by he Antient Anthors of 
the firft Painters, who liv’! before the Declenfion | 
of the Empire: There bei none of their Works | 
left, no Man has much Griofity to know any | 
ching of them, or to trowle himfelf to remem- 
ber theix Names. We suit, however, exept | 
fome of them who are Cetbrated by Fame, and | 
of whom ‘rwou’d be fcaidalous not to know | 
fomething. Six of them zeus, Parrhafins, Pam- | 
philus, Timanthes, Apelles md Protogenes, liv’d at | 
the fame time with Alexaner the Great, when the | 
Fine Arté were in their viguur; and tho’ we have } 
hone of their Productions, we may, notwithftan- 
ding, judge of the Perfedions of them, by the 
Sculptures of the fame Aga which are preferv’d 
to this day, and by the Price that thofe Anci- 
ent Painters had for their Meces; Timanthes, and 
after him 4pelles, having fad 100 Talents, near 
40000 Pounds of Englifh Money, for one Picture. 
*Tis true there are fome firall remains of the old 
Painting ftillro be feen, bat we know not when 
they were done, or who did them: The moft’ 
confiderable is at Rome in the Vineyard of Aldo- 
brandino, and reprefents a Marriage. This Work 
fhews a great Gost of Defign, and much of the’ 
Grecian Sculpture and Baffo Reliewo: Yet ‘tis’ 
Dry, and there appears in it no Knowledge of 
Groupes, or the Claro Ofeuro: But we mutt not be- | 
lieve thar all thePiecesPainted inGreece were of this 
fort, becaufe what we read of Zewxis and Par- 
thafins; 
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rbafius, that by their Pencil they deceiv’d e’en Ani- 
mals and Painters themfelves, is enough to cons 
Vince us that they penetrared farther into the 
principles ef their Art, than che Author of that 


' Pidure: We confefs they did not ufe Oil, yer, 


perhaps, they might have fome other feeret of | 
which we are ignorant, that gave fo much ftrength 
to their Colours, as is reported of  Apelles’s. 
Pliny tells us, he made ule of a certain Vernith, 
which invigorated his Colouring, and preferv’d 
it. Beit as it will, we cannot reafonably fland 
out againft the Evidenee of all the Ancient Au- 
thors, who have {poken of the Painters of thofe 
Times, from whofe Writings we ought to infer, 
that Painting was in a high degree of Perfeétion, 
and that the number of the Mafters was Great, 
I fhall here mention only fome of the Chief of 
them, 


Au Abridgment of the Lives of the Six Print 
cipal Painters of Greece. 


ZEUXIS. 


W AS a Native of Heracleain Macedonia, and 22464: tab: Ser. 


learnt the firft Elements of Painting. 
in the LXXXVth Olympiad, 400 Years before 
the Birth of Chrift: He followed his Studies 
very affiduoufly, and his fucce{s being anfwera- 


-bleto his Induftry, he was enabled to undertake 


- feveral bold things thar got him Reputation. He 


Was 
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was skilful in Defigning, and underftood Colour- 
ing better than any Painter of his rime, Pliny 
fays, Apollodorus, who firft found out the Prin- 
Ciples of the Claro Ofcuro, and of Colours, 
open’dthé Doorsof Painting to Zeuxis, and that 
the fame Apellodorus complaining, of that Painter; 
faid: He had enter’d fo far within them, that he 
had carry’d out with himibe whole Art of Painting. 
The confiderable Works which he was employ’d 
about, brought him in vaft Sums of Money, and 
having got Riches enough, he gave away his 
Pictures, becaufe, ashe taid, he did hot fee how 
they cou’d be rated at their full value. The Agr?- 
gentines defiring him to miake a Picture of Hellen 
naked, to be fet up in their Temple, fent him, 
at his requeft, fome of their moft beautiful Maids; 


of whom ke kept five, and having well examiri'd 


them, form’d an Idea of their Fineff Parts, to 
Compofe the Body he was toreprefent. He 
Painted it after them ; and this Figure, when 
he had carefully finifh’d it, appear’d fo perfe@in 
his own Eyes, that he could not forbear telling 
the Painters who came to admire it, That rhey 

might,.Praife it, but could mot imitate it. 
Neverthelefs, Parrbafius difputed with him the 
Honour of being the beft Painter of the Age. 
To decide the Conrroverfy they agreed, that 
each of them fhould make a Picture, and let the 
World judge whofe Performance was bet: 
Zeuxis painted fome Grapes, and Parrbajius a 
Curtain ; Zeuxis’s Work being expos'd to fight, 
invited the Birds to come and peck at it, belic- 
ving the Grapes to be real; and, Zeuxis ptoud 
of the Judgment,. the Birds had given in his Fa- 
vour, bad Parrhafius draw the Curtain, and fhew 
his Pidure, \ at finding himfelf cheated , bythe 
"i Curtain 
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Curtain, he ingenioufly confeft he was overcomes 
for he had only deceiv’d Birds, whereas Parrbafius 
had deceiv’d him himfelf, as Preat aPainter as he 
was. Zeuxis fome time after painted a Boy car- 
rying a Basket of Grapes, and feeing the Birds 
come and peck at them, he confeft, that if the 
Grapes were well painted, the Boy mutt be ill, 
fince the Birds were not afraid of him. 7 | 

Agatharchu, being impatient to fee Zeuxis take 
up fo much time in finifhing his Picces, told 
him gne Day. For my part I foon difpatch my 
Pictures. You are a happy Man, replies #euxis, 
I do mine with Time ahd Application, becaufe f 
would have them good, and Iam fatisfy’d, that 
what is foondone, will foon be forgotten. 

Tho’ Zeuxis was generally admir’d in his Lifes 
time, yet he had his Enemies. Ariftotle cenfures 
bim for not having aTalent of exprefling juftly the 
Paflions of the Soul; and Quintilian fays he made 


_ the Extremities of his Figures too powerful, 


imitating Homer, who delighted, in defcribing 
Bodies, to give them ftronge and robuft Mem. 
bers, even to thofe of Women. Péizy mentions 
Aeuxis's Works, and Lucian carefully defcribes his 
Picture of the Cestaur, and his Family. Fees 
writes, his laft Piece was the Piture of an old 
Woman, which when he had finifh’d, he was 


_ fo pleasd with, that he laugh’d himflf to 
| Deathat the Sight of her Comical! Figure, but tho’ 


_ one can hardly believe this, yet the Event is not 


Without example. 
Zeuxis's Competitors were, Timanthes, Andro- 
vides, Eupompu: and Parrbafius, 


G P A Rs 
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PARRHASIUS 


Was born at Ephefus, was the Son and Difciple 
of Evenor, andthe Contemporary of Zeuxis. We 
have feen in the Life of the latter, that rhey pain- 
ted Pi€tures as a Tryal of Skill between them : 
They were both look’d upon as the greateft Ma- 
fters of their Age,which was the Age of Matters; 
and Quintilian informs us, they rais'd the Art | 
Of Painting to avery high degree of Perfection, | 
Parrbafius in Defigning, and Zeuxis in Colouring: | 

All Authors who mention the former, agree | 
in giving himthe Glory of Defigning very cor- | 
reétly and very elegantly, and in reprefenting | 
Bodies, not as Nature had produc’d, bur as fhe | 
might have produc’d them ; and ’twas according 
to this greatIdea thathe wrote of the Symmetry 
of the Body. 

Among other things he was excellent in ex- 
prefling the Paffions of the Soul, a Quality thar 
cannot be enough commended ; in adjufting the — 
Head-drefles, in diftributing the Hair, and in the 
Graces of the Mouth. ; 

He had a great Genius and Elevation of Mind, 
but the Praifes which were given him, and which 
he thoughr he deferv’d, made him extreamly 
Proud. He talk’d contemptibly of all others, and of | 
himfelfas if he had brought the Art to the laft | 
Perfection: He very frankly ftiled himfelf the | 
Mafter and Prince of Painting, and was Magnificent | 
in every thing about him, yet “twas without | 
Affectation or Conftraint. 


There | 
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_ There was fomething of Exthufiafm in his Pro. 
ductions: He never went to. work bur he ex- 
pected to find Pleafure in ir, and when he was 
at it, he us'd to Sing to himfelf to fweeten his 
Labour. He made a great. many Piétures, of 
which the moft Celebrated are nam’d in the 76th 
Book of Pliny, where the Curious may find a 
Catalogue of them. ae 


PAMPHILUS 


_ Was a Macedonian, born in the Reign of King 
Philip: He was Eupompus’s Difciple and Apelles’s 
Mafter: He had fo high an Idea of his Art, that 
he believ’d no Man could be skilful in it without 
ftudying Polite Learning and Geometry, of which 
he was himfelf a Mafter. His Reputation gor him 
confiderable Difciples, of whom he had a Talent 


| a-piece, near 200 /. Sterling, for Ten Years Teach- 


ing,and fo long they were with him to Learn Pain- 
ting. <pelles and Melanthus gave him that Sum, 
which Bede fays was fo much a Year, and not for 


_ thewhole time. Twas by his Advice and Credit 

With Alexander the Great, that the young Men of 
_ Quality of Sicyone, and afterwards of all Greece, 
| were commanded to learn firft ‘to Defign ; andby - 
_ his means Painting was reckon’d {uch an Honou- 


table Profeffion, that all who were not Noble 
were, by an Edict, forbidden to Exercife that Art; 
Whence we may infer, that if Painting was fo 
much efteem’d by the Politeft People of Anti- 
quity, ‘tis not without xeafon that the moft Ju- 
dicious Princes, at this time, love and protect it, 


and Men of Wit value themfelves upon under- 


ftanding ir. 


Gz TIM AN- 
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Timadthes was Contemporary with Pamphilus. | 
ThePlace of his Birth is not known, but he was one | 
of the moftLearnedand mokt JudiciousPainters of the | 
Age he liv'd in. The moft Celebrated of all his 
Works, andthat of which ‘feveralAuthors have {po- | 
keen with the higheft Ewlogies, was the Sacrifice of | 
Iphigenia. The young Virgin appears wonderfully § 
charming as to her Beauty, and feems Volunta- | 
tily to devote her felf to Death for the good of | 
her Country. The Pesater, in reprefenting Cz/-} 
chas, Ulyffes, Ajax and Menelaus, having drain’d 
hhimfelf to give each of. thema different Character 
of Sorrow, painted Agamemnon, Father of Iphi-) 
genia, with his Face hid in the Drapery of the 
Figure, not being able otherwife to exprefs his 
Sentiments of Sorrow as they deferv'd: And the’ 
Expreffions which appear in the Faces of the’ 
Vidtim’s Brother and Unkle, make one guefs at’ 
the forrowful Condition of the Father. | 

Timanthes, at another time, having drawn a_ 
Cyclops a-fleep ina little Picture, t0 give anImage 
of his Bignefs painted fome Satyrs near him, who 
meafured his Thumb by a Thyrfe. Pliny men- 
tions the chief Pieces of Timanthes, and fays, that’ 
in all his Works, he gave the Spectator to under-| 
ftand-a great many more things than he painted, 


AP ELLES. 
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Apelles, whom Fame has put above all Pazuters, - 
was born inthe Ifleof Coos, in the Ar¢bipelago, be- 
| ang theSon of Pithiys, and theDitciple of Pamphilus 
| whom we have fpoken of. Great Painters, as well 
' as great Poets, have in all Ages gain‘d the favour 
| of Sovereigns, Apeljes was particularly valu’d 
by Alexander the Great, who not only honour’d 
him with his Efteem, becaufe of his great Ca- 
pacity, but lov’d him for the Candour of his 
_ Manners, 
Apelles was born with fuch a Difpofition and 
Inclination to Painting, that in order to arrive at 
Perfeétion in his Art, he made no fcruple of gi- 
ving Pamphilus, his Mafter, a Talent a Year, and 
fet it down as a Rule, that a Day fhould. never 
| go over his Head without De/igning; from whence 

came the Proverb, Nulla Dies fine Linea, No Day 
_ without drawing a Line, that is, without Exercifing 
himfelf in Defining. The force of his Genius, 
_and the affliduity of his Studies, did not give him 
fo good an Opinion of himfelf, as the Matters 
| are apt tohave: Henever made a Judgment of 
_ his own Capacity but by comparing it with that 
| of Others whom he vifired. Every Body knows 
| what happen’d between him and Protogenes. The 
latter liv’d in the Ile of Rhodes, whither Apelles 

went on purpofe to fee his Works, of which he 

knew nothing but by their Reputation. When 
he arrived there he found only an old Woman 
}in Protogenes’s Houle, who asking him his Name, 
he anfwer'd, I am going to write it on this Canvas, 
and taking his Pencil with Colour on it, he 
& . G4 | de- 


| 
| 
t 
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Defign'd fomething with extream Delicacy. 
Protogenes coming home, the old Woman told 
him what had paft finee he had been gone 
and fhew'd him the Canvas; who then ob-. 
ferving attentively the Beauty of the Lines, faid, 
*ewas certainly Apelles, that had been there, 
believing no one elfe cou'd draw any thing fo 
Fine: Then taking another Colour, he drew | 
on thofe Linesan Outline more Correé&t and more | 
delicate, after which he went out again, bidding | 
the old Woman fhew that to the Perfon who 
‘had been there, if he return’d, and tell him, 
that was the Man he fought after, Apelles re- 
turning, and being afham’d to fee himfelf out- | 
done, takes a third Colour, and among the Lincs | 
that had been drawn, lays fome with fo much 
Judgment, and fo wonderfully fine, that it cook 
in all the fubrtlety of the Art. Protogemes faw them 
in his turn, and confeffing that he con’d not do 
better, gave over the difpute, and ran in haft to 
find out 4pelles. : 

Pliny, who tells this Story, fays he faw this piece 
of Canvas before “twas confum’d in the Fire 
that burnt down the Emperor’s Palace ; that 
there was nothing upon it but fome Lines which 
cou’d fcarce be diftinguifh’d, and a this Frag- | 
ment was more valu’d than any Of the Pictures © 
among which it wasplac’d. _ 

‘Tis very near in this Senfe, chat Wemuft un- | 
derftand this place of Pliny ; for to think it | 
was a fimple Line divided from another in ~ 
its whole Extent, would be ridiculous, and — 
fhock every one that has the leaft Knowlege 
of Painting, there being in that no fign of 
Capacity to be fhown, nor Skill in the Arr. 


What 


if 
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What has giv'n rife to this Interpretation is, 
in my opinion, the ill Conftruction of the Word 
Linea ; for by Linea in that place is to be under- 
ftood, either Defign or Outlines. Pliny him- 
felf makes ufe of it in this fignification elfewhere, 
when he fays of Apelles, that he never let a 
day go over his Head without Defigning, Nulla 
Dies fine Lineé, which was not drawing Simple 
Lines, but to accuftom himfelf to Correét De- 
figning. , 

In the fame manner we fhou'd underftand the 
Word Subtiltas, not to give an Idea of a very 
delicare Line, but of the exaétnefs and finenefs 
of Defign. Thus the Subtlety is not in the Line, 
confider’d fimply as a Line, but in the Jmtel- 
ligence of the Art, which is fhewn in the Lines ofa 
Defign. ° 

I confefs, however, that the word Tenuitas, 
which is in the fame place of Pliny, may create 
fome difficulty in this explication, which I believe 
is not unanfwerable, for by that word the Fine- 
nefs and Exaétnefs of an Outline may very well 
be underftood: Befides, I'll maintain it wou’d 
be nonfenfe to think, that che ViGtory, in the 
difpute between <Apelles and Protogenes, dependcd 
only on ftriking a Line, One more delicately than 
another ; and if Pliny, who is ill Conftrn’d in 
this place, meant it as thofe who, fo conftrue him 
would have him, he knew Hitrle of the Fine 
Arts, tho’ one may eafily perceive elfewhere, 
that he was a paflionate admirer of them. 

Envy, which is fo often met with among 
Perfons of the fame Profeflion, never enter’dinto 


‘ the Soulof Apelles,and if he endeavour'd to raife 


himfelf, "twas wholly by the afliftance of his Art, 
which he knew to be of great extent, and was 
te G 4 ford 
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fond of the Glory of pofleffing ir. He was as 
folicitous about the Advantage ot his Ernulators, 
as about his own, and being fenfible of the Ca- 
pacity of Pretogenes, he recommended him to the 
- Rhodians, who, upon his CharaGter of him, gave 

him a Price for his Works incomparably greater 
than thar Painter was usd to receive for them 
_ before. | : | 3 

Apelles was Circumfped, but eafy in his Pro- 
ductions: The Elegance and Grace whichis every 
where tobe feen in his Pictures, was noObftacle to 
the truth which a Painter ows to Nature, and he 
drew his Pieces with fo much likenefs, that fome 
Aferologers made ufe of them to draw the Horo/- 
cope Of the Perfons he had Painted. — 

Alexander, who often vifited Apelles, delighting 
in his Converfation and Manners, commanded. 
him to talk to him freely, and had avery great 
Kindnefs for him; an Inftance of which was fhown 
upon the occafion of his drawing the Piéture of 
Campa/pé,which he had drawn by his Order. Cam- 
pafpe was very handfom, and the moft belov’d of 
all Alexander's Concubines, who perceiving that 
Apelles was in love with her, gaveher to him ; 
by which, fays Pliny, he not only fhew’d the Af- 
feétion he had for his Painter, but that after ha- 
ving overcome many Nations, he knew ftill how 
to overcome himfelf; Great, continues the fame 
Author, by his Courage, but more great by the 
Dominion he had over his Paffions. 3 : 

Apelles often drew the Picture of Alexander, 
and this Monarch not thinking’ it convenient 
that his Image fhou'd be profan’d by the Hands 
of the Ignorant, publifh'd an Edié, forbidding 
all Painters whatfoever to make his Portrait, ex- 
cept Apelles; and by «the fame Ediét he per- 
oa Se Stacks mitted 
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| saitted Pyrgoteles only to Engrave his Image on 


Gemms and Precious Stones, and Lyfppus only to 
Caft his Statue in Brafs. 

Tho’ Apelles was very exact in his Works, he 
knew how far to carry his Exaétnefs, without fa- 
tiguing his Mind: One day talking of Protogenes, 
he faid, He was a great Mafter, but be often {poil'd 
his Pieces, by endeavouring to make them Perfect ; 
that he did not know when be had done well ; that a 
Man may do too much as well as too little ; and 
that be was truly skilful, who knew what was fufi- 
cient. ne 

One of his Difciples fhewing him a Picture to 
have his Opinion of it, and telling him he had 
doneit ina little time, Apelles reply’d, I fee it plain 
enough, and I wonder that in the time you have not 
smade a great many [uch Pictures. 

Anather Painter fhewing him the Picture of an 
Hellen, which he had drawn with Care, and 
adorn’d with abundance of Jewels, Apelles told 
him, Since you coud not make ber Handfome, I per- 
ceive, Friend, youbhave made her Rich. 

As he fpoke his Mind freely, fo he tock in 
good part what was faid to him, and to avoid 
Flattery, he expos’d his Works to the Publick, 
and hid himfelf behind them, to hear what 
Paffengers faid of them, with an intent to turn 


their obfervations to his Advantage. A Shoe- 


maker coming by one day, took the Liberty to 
Criticife on a Sandal which he had Painted, and 
it was immediately alter’d; but pafling by the 
fame Place the next day, and being proud to fee 
that his Criticifm was taken notice of, he paft 
his Cenfure on a Leg, which had nothing faulty 
in if ; upon which Apelles came from behind the 


Canvas, and told the Shoe-maker, dis ‘Fudgment 


went 
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svent no higher than a Sandal, whicy afterwards 
grew into aProverb.I don’t know vhether there 
are many Apelles’s in our days, but ’m confident 
there are more Shoe-makers than eve, 

Another fign of the Ingenuity of Apelles, was 
his acknowledging that Amphion urderftood dif- 
pofition better, and Afelepiodorus theregularity of 
Defign; but he gave place to no bidy for Grace, 
which was his particular Talent When he 
view'd the Works of the great Panrers, he ad- 
mir’d the Beauties of them, yet he frankly faid, 
he did not perceive that Grace in then, which no 
body was fo much Mafter of as him®lf, For wit/- 
out Vanity he might fay’twas bis ownPeculiar Ex- 
cellence. 

Apelles. never Painted on Walls nor on any 
thing that cou’d not be fav’d in a Fie. He wou'd 
have had the Works of the beft Mdters carried 
from one Country to another, an! cou’d nor 
endure that a Picture fhould not br capable of 
having more than one Matter, becaife Painting, 
he faid, was acommon good to all he World. 
Pliny has given us a Defcription Of Apelles’s 
fineft Peices, and one may judge of their Excel- 
lence by the price that was paid for hem, fome- 
times one hundred Talents, fometmes a Sum 
without counting, and with profufpn. 


PROTOGENES. 


ee was a Native of Caunis, a City of 
fu 


Caria, fubje&t to the Rbodians : We k1OW not who 
was his Father or his Matter; ‘tis likey€mough he 
had no other Mafter than the Publict Piéces that 
he faw, and probably his Parents being inne 

cou’d 
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cou'd not be at any fuch Expence, for his Educa- 
tion in the Art, as was given at that Time, 
Himfelf was forc’d at firft to paint Ships for his 
Livelihood ; his Ambition was not ro be rich, 
but to be a Mafter of his Profeffion, for this rea- 
fon he liv’d a retir’d Life, that he might not be 
difturb’d in thofe Studies, which he thought ne- 
ceflary for the Perfection of his Art. 

He finifh’d his Pictures with too great Care: 
Apelles faid of him, he knew not whenhe had 
done well, or how to get away from his Work 
and by dint of Labour leffen’d its Beauty, and 
fatigu’d his Mind. He was more for Truth than 
Verifimility in Painting, by which in exaétin 
more of his Art than he ought to have done, he 
drew lefs from her than he might have done. 

The fineft of his Pieces is the Pi@ture of Fali- 
fas ; feveral Authors have mention’d it without 
giving any Defcription of it, or telling who this 
falifus was: Some Perfons fuppofe him to have 
been a famous Hunter. : 

For feven Years that Protogenes work’d.on this 
Picture, all his Food was Lupines mix'd with a 
little Water, which ferv’d him both for Meat 
and Drink, He was of Opinion, that this Simple 
and Light Nourifhment would leave him the 
Freedom of his Fancy. 

Apelles feeing this Piece was fo ftruck with 
Admiration that he could not {peak a Word, ha- 
ving no Expreffion to anfwer the Idea of the 
Beauty of the Piéture, which he had form’d in 
his Mind. ‘Twas this fame Piéture that fav’d the 
City of Rhodes, when King Demetrius befieg’d ir, . 
for not being able to artack it, bur on that fide 
where Protogenes work’d, which he intended to 
burn that it might fet Fire to the reft of the 


Town, 
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Town, he chofe rather to abandon his hopes of 
Conqueft, than to deftroy fo fine a Piece as was 
that of Falifas. Rt: | 
Protogenes’s Work-houfe was in a Garden in the 
Suburbs of Rhodes, near the Camp of the Ene- 
my, yet the noife of Arms cou’d nat diftracd 
him in hisLabours. The King fending for him, 
and asking him with what affurance he cou’d Work 
in the Suburbs of a City that was befieg’d, he re- 
ply’d, That be underftood the War he had undertaken 
was againft the Rhodians, and not againft the Arts, 
Fhe King was fo pleas’d with this Anfwer, that 
he ordered fome Soldiers to be his Guard, and 
was glad that by this means he cou’d fave fo skil- 

ful a Hand. : ee We 
Aulus Gellius reports, that the Rbodians, during 
the Siege, fent Ambafladors to Demetriys, to pray 
him tofave the Picture of ‘falifus, reprefenting, 
that if he was Victorious, it might ferve to adorn 
his Triumph, and if he was fore’d to raife the 
Siege, he might be blam’d for turning his Arms 
againft Protogenes, when he cou’d not Conquer 
the Town. The King hearing them out, lik’d 
the Meflage fo well, that he drew off his Army, 
andby this means fav'd both the Picture of Fali/us, 
and the City of Rbodes. : | 4 
I will not here relate the memorable Conteft 
between Apelles and Protogenes, the Reader 
may fee it in the Life of Apelles. I thall only 
add, that the Jatter asking Protogenes what Price 
he'had for his Pictures, and Protogenes naming an 
inconfiderable Sum, according to’ the fad fortune 
of thofe who are oblig’d to work for their Bread, 
Apelles, concern’d at the injuftice done to the 
Beauty of his Produétions, gave him fifty Talents 
for one Pi€ture only, telling ic abroad that he 
. rae 
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would make it pafs, and fellit for his own. This 
generofity open’d the Eyes of the Rdodians, as to 
the Merit of Protogenes, and made them to get the 
Picture, Apelles had bought, out of his Hands, 
paying downa much greater Price for it than 
he had given. : / 

Pliny fays, Protogenes was a Sculptor, as well as 
a Painter: Confult this Author if yéu would 
know more of his Works, of which he fpeaks as 
wellas of thofe of other skilful Painters. [ fhafl 
only relate here a Pallage out of Quintilian, which 
fhews the particular Talents of Six Famous 
Painters. Protogenes, fays he, excell’d in. Exact- 
nefs, Pamphilus and Melanthus in the Difpofiti- 
on, Antiphilus in Eafinefs, Theo, the Samian, in 
Fruitfulnefs of Ideas and Apelles in Grace and 
Ingenious Conceptions. 

Pliny writes, that the Mafters of the Art of 
Painting, in his time, made ufe but of four 
capital Colours, out of which they compos’d all 
the others. This is not a place to argue on 
that, nor to make a Comparifon between the 
Ancient and Modern Painting: I fhall content 
my felf with faying, that if Painting in Oil, 
which has been in ufe about 250 Years, has'a 
great advantage over the Di/temper for the facili- 
ty of Painting, and union of Colours, the An- 
cients had a Vernifh which gave force to their 
Brown Colours, and their White was more 
Light and Shining than ours, by which means, 
Having a greater extent of the Degrees of the 
Claro Ofcuro, they could imirate certain Objects 
with more Force and Truth, than wecan in Oil; 
Titian knew this Advantage, and try’d it in fome 
Pictures, where he made ufe of White in Diem. 
per, but the diverfiry of thofe two Fafhions in 

ufing 
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ufing Colours was a flavery which {oon difgutt- 
ot Titian, and took him off of the Practice 
of ir. : | 

I fhall conclude with one word more of the 
Painters and Sculptors of thofe Days, who know- 
ing there was no work fo compleat to which 
fome Perfection might not be added, obferv'd 
always, in putting their Names to their Works, 
to exprefs that they were not finifh’d, tho’ they 
had done what they could do to them: We fee 
Examples of this upon the Greek Statues, on which 


~ We find written, Glicon of Athens sould have 


made this Work; Praxiteles*2ould have made this 
Work; Athenodorus, Lifippus, @e. would bave 
made this Work, and not did make it. A great ma- 
ny in our Days are not fo Scrupulous, and are 
very far from believing, that any thing which 
€omes from their Hands is not perfect. 
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ABRIDGMENT 
OF THE 
LIVES 


OF THE 


Roman and Florentine 


PAINTERS 
ROOK i, 3 


CIMABUE. 


HE Fine Arts having been extin@ in Itg 
ly, ever fince the Irruption of the Barba. 
| rians, the Senate of Florence fent for 
_ Painters our of Greece to reftore Painting in Tu/- 
| cany, and Cimebue Was their fir Difciple: He 
was 


| “6 2 
was of a noble Family in Florence, and his Pa- 
rents finding he had a Difpofition fog the Sci- 
ences, made him apply tothem. Heexercis'd | 
himfelf about them fometime, but the arrival of | 
thefe Grecian Painters rous.d his Inclination, and 
-determin’d it entirely to Painting, The con- 
fiderable Progrefs that he made in that Art, en- | 
courag’d him in the Study of it, and got him — 
fuch a Reputation, that. when Charles of Naples | 
paft through Florence, he vifted Cimabue, and | 
thought him{cIF very well entertain’d by the | 
fight of his Works. He painted, according.to.the 
Cuftome of thofe Timés, in Frefco, and in Dijtem- 
per, Painting in Oil being not then found out. 
He underftood Architetture, ahd dy’d in the 
woth Year of his Age, Anno Dom. 1300. Giotto 
was his Difciple. 


ANDREA TAFFI 


Of Florence, made himfelf taken notice of by 4 
new fort of Painting. He left Florence, and went 
toVenice, whither fome Greek Painters Were come 
as well asto Florence. They were doing Mo/farque 
work in St. Mark’s Church. Andrea became | 
acquainted with them, efpecially with Apolle- 
nius, whom hecarry’d with him ro Florence, and © 
learn’d of him the Method and Sccrets Of this fort 
of Painting, which had the Charm of Novelty, 
and was the more Curious, becaufe ‘twas fo laft- 
ing. They did rogether feveral Stories out of | 
the Bible in St. Fohn’s Church, by Which they © 
acquir’d a great deal of Reputation; but he did 
one himfelt, that was very much t@ his Honour 
and Advantage : "T'was the Picture of Chrif, Se- 

ven 
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ven Cubits long, about which he took much 
Pains and Care. The Praifes that were given 
him did him a Mifchief, for finding himfelf 
| efteem’d by all the World he negleéted his Stu: 
| dies, and minded nothing but getting of Money 
of which he was very greedy. His Works rais’d 
| Emulation in Gaddo Gaddi and Giotto, and were 
as fo much Seed thar brought forth feveral Pain- 
_ ters in Tufeany. We dy’d at 81 Years of Age, 
4. D; 1294, 


GADDO GADDI 


Of Florence, apply’d himfelf alfo to Mofzich 
Work, which got him Efteem in Rome and Fio- 
rence, becaufe he defign’d better than all the o- 
ther Painters of his Time. After having made 

| feveral great Pieces in divers Places, he retir’d to 
Florence, where he did fome little ones, as it 
were to reft himfelf after his greater Labours. 
To this end he made ufe of Egg-fhells, which he 
ftain’d with feveral Colours, and bufy’d himfelf 
about it with much Patience: He dy’d at 73 
_ Years old, inthe Year 1312. 


MARGARITONE 


Was born at Arezzo in Tu/cdny, and was both 

a Painter and Sculptor. Pope Urban IV. com- 
_manded him to draw fome Piétures for St: Peter's 
Church, and Gregory X. dying in the City of 
_ Aresxo the Citizens employ’d him to do the 
| Sculpture for that Pope’s Tomb. This opporr=- 
_ nity help’d Margarisone to thew, in the fame place, 
| H his 
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his Capacity in the one and the other Profeffion, 
for he enrich’d the Chappel, where the Marble 
Statue which he had made was fet up, with feve- 
‘yal PiGtures: He was 77 Yearsold when he dy’d. 


GIOTTO 


Was born in a Village near Florence, and con- 
eribured very much to the Progrefs of Painting. 
His Memory is preferv’d not only by the Great 
Piture of Mofaique work, which is over the Gate 
of St Peter’s Church in Rome, and was done at 
the command of Pope Benediét 1Xth. but alfo by 
the Praifes given him by the Poets of his Time, 
and the Statue of Marble which the Florentines 
erected for him, and which is over his Tomb. 
The Italiin Proverb, Tu fei piu rondo che PO di Giotro, 
which is.us'd to exprefs little Wit, is founded on 
an accident which happen’d to him. Beneditt 1X. 
being willing'to try the Capacity of the Florentine 
Painters, fent a Perfon thither to bring him a De- 
fgn from each of them. This Perfon addreffing 
Himfelf to Giotto, the latter drew a perfeét Circle 
on Paper, with the point of his Pencil, and one 
ftroke of his Hand, there fays he, Carry that to | 
the Pope, and tell him you faw me do it. The Man 
reply’d, L ask for a Defign. Giotto an{wer d, Go Sir, 
I tell you bis Holine{s asks nothing elfe of me. Up- 
on this the Pope gave ‘him the Preference, and 
fent for him to Rome, where among other Things 
he drew the Picture of Mofaick Work which — 
we mention’d before, as-alfo St. Peter's Bark toft | 
by the Tempeft, which Piece is knOWn ‘to -all 
Painters by the name of Gistto’s Vettel. The Sto- 
ry of the Circle thews ‘us, that boldnefs of Hand 

was 
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Was, in thofe Days, moft parr of a Painters Me» 
rit, and thar the true Principles of Colouring were 
little or not at all known. Giotto work’d in feveral 
places, at Florence, Pifa, Rome, Avignon, Naples, 
and other Cities of Italy: He dy’d at 6o Years old, 
Anno 1336. and had rae Dilciples as we fhall 
fee in the following Pages. 


BONAMICO BUFALMACO 


Was ingeniousin his Compofitions, and plea- 
fant in his Converfation. . ad 

As he was painting the Life of Chrift in a Con- 
vent of Nazs, he came in one Day very ill dreft, 
and the Sifters asking him why his Mafter did 
not come? He anfwer'd, he would be there 
prefently. In the mean time he fet two Chairs 
together with a Pot upon them, and cover’d 
them with a Cloak, and a Har, turning the Fi- 
gure towards the Work. The Nuns coming a- 
gain to {ee it a little while after, and being fur- 
priz’d at the fight of thisnew Workman 3; he told 
them, This is my Mafter: Whenthey knew the 
Jeft they were diverted with it, and inform’d at 
the fame time, That Cloaths do not make a Man 
the more Skilful. 

Another time as he was painting for the Bifhop 
of Arezeo, when he came to his Work, he often 
found his Pencils out of order, and his Pi&ture 
blotted : He us’d tobe ina rage about ir, and all 
the Servants of the Houfe difowning the Faule, 
he refoly’d to watch, and fee who ’twas that plaid 
him fucha Trick : Wherefore leaving his Work 
carly one Evening, he was no fooner gone from 
his Place but he faw a Monkey take his. Pen- 
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cils, and would have dawb’d what he had been 
doing, if Bufalmaco had rot hinder’d him. 

A Friend of his, whofe name was Bruno, con- 
fulting him how he might give more Expreffion 
to his Subjeét, Bafalmaco told himhe had no- 
thing to do but to make the words come out of 
the Mouth of his Figures by Labels, on which 
they might be written: Bruno thought him in 
earneft, and did fo, as feveral foolith Painters did 
after him, who refining on Bruno, added Anfwers 
to Queftions, and made their Figures enter into 
afort of Converfation. Bufalmeco dy’d in the 
Year 1340. 


STEFANO of FLORENCE, 
AND 


PIETRO LAURATI of SIENA 


Were Difciples of Giotto, and the firft Painters 
that took care to fhew the Naked under the Dra- 
peries; and to obferve Perfpective more regularly, 
than any other of their Predeceflors in the Art. 
Stefano work'd at Florence, Pifa and Affi ; Laurati | 
at Siena and Arezzo. Stefano dy’d in the Year 
1350. in the 49th Year of his Age. 


AMBROGIO LORENZETTI of SIENA, | 
AND 


PIETRO CAVALLINO 


Of Rome, were Difciples of Giotto. Lorenxetts 
join’d the Study of polite Learning and pret: 
poy 


| 
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phy to Painting, and was the firft that painted 
Rain, Storms, and the effect of the Winds. He 
dy'd at 83 Yearsof Age. Cavallino, who was 
both Painter and Sculptor, among other Works 
did a Crucifix, which is in St. Paul’s Church at 
Rome; and, which talk’d to‘Sr. Bridget, if one 
may believe the Legend. This Painter was look’d 
upon asa Saint, on account of his Humility and 
Piety : He dy’d at 85 Yearsold, and was bury’d 
in the Church of St. Paul, 


SIMONE MEMMI 


Of Siena, confiderably augmented the Pro- 


_ grefs of Defign: He had a great deal of Genius, 


and drew Portraits well : He was Petrarch’s par- 
ticular Friend, and painted the Fair Laura for 


_ him : He dy’d in the Goth Year of his Age, Anno 
_ 1345. He had aBrother, whofe name was Lippo, 
_ who furviv’d him twelve Years, 


TADDEO diGADDQ GADDI, 
| AND 
ANGELO GADDI, his Son, 
Were Difciples of Giotto, and painted after his 


Manner. Angelo apply'd himfelf very ftrenuoully 


to expres the Paflions of the Soul well, and was 


_ Ingenious in his Inventions: He was a good Ar- 


chiteét, he built the Tower of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, and the Bridge over the Arno in Florence : He 
dy'd in the Year 1350. being about 50 Years old. 

| 3 TOMASO 
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TOMASO GIOTTINO 


Was the Son and Dilciple of Stefano, of whom 
we have fpoken, and having been alfo the Difci- 
ple of Giotto, he was firnam’d Giottinoe. He was 
more skilful than his Mafters, but the too great 
Vivacity of his Wit weakning his Conftituti- 
on, hinder’d his following the flight he had 
taken. He work’d much at Florence, and dy’d of 
a Confumption in the 32d Year of his Age. 


ANDREA ORGAGNA 


Of Florence, learn’d Sculpture in his Youth, 
and was befides a Poet and Architect. His Geni- 
us was fruitful, and his Manner much the fame 
with that of the other Painters of his Time. The 
greateft part of his Works are at Pifa, and in his 
Picture of the univerfal Judgment, he painted — 
his Friendsin Heaven, and his Enemies in Hell. 
He dy’d in 1389. at 6o Years old. 


Liv ¢ @ 


Of Florence apply’d himfelf late to Painting, 
yet by his Senfe and Study he came to be a good | 
Painter. He was the firft that fhew’d an Intelli- 
gence of Colours: He had a Law-fuit in which he | 
was very obftinate, and having given his Adver- 
fary very bad words one Day, he waited for 
him at Night at the Corner of a Street, and ran 
him through the Body, of which he dy’d in the 
Year 1415. : LEONE 
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LEONE BATTISTA ALBERTS. 


Of a Noble Family in Florence, hada Soul of 
a great Extent, which he cultivated by the Know- 
ledge of the Belles Lettres, and the Mathematicks. 
He was very well acquainted with the Fine Arts, 
and underftood Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
reture perfectly well, having wrote of all three 
in Latin, © His Studies did not permit him to 
leave any thing confiderable behind him in Pain- 
ting; but being Pope Nicholas Vth’s Friend, he 
was very much employ’d in his Buildings, of 
which fome are ftill to be feen with Admiration. 
He wrote alfo of Arithmetick, and fome Treatifes 
of Morality, 


PIETRO dellaFRANCESCA. 


Of the Republick of Florence, delighted in re- 
prefenting Night- Pieces and Battels. Pope Nicho- 
fas fet him atWork to Paint the Vatican: He made, 
among other Pieces, two Pidtures which were . 
taken down by Command of Pope Fulius Il. 
to make Room for two others, which Raphael 
had Painted, the Miracle of the Sacrament that 
happen’d at Bolfena, and of St. Peter in Prifon. 
He drew feveral Portraits, and wrote of Arithme- 
tickand Geometry. Lorentino d’ Angelo d’ Arezzo, 
and Lucas Signorelli were bis Difciples. Under tke 
Pontificat of the fame Pope Nicholas, there work’d 
at Rome, and other places in Italy, feveral Pain- 
cers Of Reputation in thofe Days, wiz, Giovanni 
da Ponte, Agnolo Gaddi, Berna da Siena, Ducio, Fa- 
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copo Caffentino, Spinello, Antonio Venetiauo, Gerardo 
Starnina who went into Spain, Loremzo, a Monk 
of Cmaldoli, Taddeo Bartolo, Lorenzo Bicci, Paolo 
firnam’d Uccello,becaufe he painted Birds well : 
Mafaccio, who diftinguifh’d himfelt by the good 
Goit he fhew'd in his Painting, and tho’ he dy’d 
at twenty two Years of Age, the Works thar he 
left behind him ferv’d to open the Eyes of the 
Men of Art who came after him in his Profeffion. 
He dy'd in 14.43. Lorentino d’ Angelo, as we have 
faid, was his Difciple, and feveral others, among 
whom 


GIOVANNI ANGELICO 


Was a Fryar of the Order of St. Dominic, and 
render’d himfelf confiderable by his Paintings, 
but more by his Piety, and fo profound a Humi- 
lity, that he refus’d the Archbifhoprick of Florence 
which Nicholas Vth offer’d him. That Pope 
employ’d him to Paint his Chappel, and oblig’d 
him to do fomething in Miniature in the Books of 
the Church. There are fome grofs faults in his 
beft-Pictures, which leflen the Praife that other- 
wife they might have deférv’'d: He never went 
to Work before he had done all the Duties of 
his Office: _He did a great many things in Reme . 
and Florence; the Subjeéts of his Pieces are always 
Divine ; whenever he painted a Crucifix, he cou’d 
not refrain Weeping. His Skill and his good 
Nature got him many Difciples. He dy’d in 
1455,Aged 68 Years, and was buried at Santa Ma- 
> 14 della Minerva, where his Tomb and his Por- 
trait are to be f{een. 


FIivgPPoa 
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FILIPPO LI®PPI 


Of Florence, made a quite difference ufe of a 
Monaftick Life than Giovanni Angelico of whom 
we have been treating ; for after he had been bred 
up ina Convent of Carmelites from the Age of 
Eighteen, and having been a Monk at Sixteen, 
it happen’d that Mafaccio Painted the Chappel of 
that Convent, and Lippi feeing him at Work, 
conceiv'd a violent Paffion for Paintiag: He 
apply’d himfelf induftrioufly to Defgning. The 
great facility he found in it awaken’d the Ta- 
lent he had for the Art, which hindred his Study 
of the Belles Lettres, and the Exercifes of his 
Convent. Mafaccio’s Praifes, who was fur- 
priz'd atthe Progrefs of this Novice encreas’d 
his Temptation to quit his Habit and being 
no longer able ro refift itr, he left his Mona- 
ftery, and went into Marca d’ Ancona, where he 
found fome of his Friends, with whom he took 
Boat to divert themfelves on the Water. A Ro- 
ver of Barbary bearing near the Shoar, faw the 
Boat, and took them. Lippi liv’d in extreme Mife- 
ty for 18 Months together, when, to amufe him- 
felf one day, having defign’d on the Wall the 
Pigture of his Mafter, with Charcoal, of whom 
he had a full Ideain his Head, he did it fo well, 
that the likenefs of ir, tothe Original, was might- 
ly admir’d. This foften’d the Heart of his Pa- 
tron, who, after having oblig’d him todraw feve- 
ral Portraits, gave him hisLiberty. From Bar- 
bary, Lippi palt over to Naples, where King AJ- 

bonfo employ’d him ; but the Love of his Coun- 
try drew him back to Florence. He work'd there 
or 
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for Duke Cofmo di Medicis, whofe Affection he 
gain’d, and who made him abundance of Prefents. 
TheLove of Women taking him off from hisWork, 
and making him lofe his Time, the Duke, being 
impatient to have a Pigture he had fer him about 
Gnith’d, lock’d him up ina Chamber to force him 
to mind his Bufinefs, allowing him plenty of every 
thing that was neceflary. Lippi, after two or 
three days, cat his Sheets, and ty’d the pieces 
together, by the help of which, he made his way 
down out at the Window, and fo gor his Li- 
berty. 

A Citizen of Florence engag’d him afterwards 
to draw a Picture of the Virgin Mary for a Mo- 
naftery, where a Daughter of his, a very beauti- 
ful young Woman, was a Nan. Her Father, 
and the Nuns of the Convent, were willing to 
permit him to take this Girl for his Model. As 
he was drawing her Picture, having the opportu - 
nity of being alone with her, he Debauch’d her 
by his lafcivious Talk, and when the Picture was 
finifh’d, carry’d her off with her own confenr. 
He had a Son by her call’d Philip, who was alfo 
a Painter. 

Some time after, as he was at Work in a Church 
of Spoleto, he again fell in Love with a Woman, 
and being obftinately bent to gain her, Contrary 
to the Advice that bad been given him, her 
Friends Poyfon'd him in che Year 1488. and in 
¢7th of his Age. 

The Great Duke order’d a Marble Tomb ta 
be fet up for him, and Angelus Politianws Wrote 
his Epitaph in Latin Vertes. 

All the Foregoing Painters did not know the 
fecretof Painting in Oil ; they Painted in Frefco, 


¢ ° 


Or in Diftemper, and for this laft fort they rem- 
Oa s. per'd 
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per’d their Colours with the white of Egs, or with 
Water mixt with Gum,.or melted Glue. 


ANTONIO da MESS INA, 


So call'd from the place of his Birth, was the 
firft of the Italian Painters that underftood Pain- 
ting in Oil. He had fome bufinefs at Naples, 
where he faw a Picture King Alphonfo had fent 
him out of Flanders. He was furpriz’d with 
the Vivacity , the force and the {weetnefs of 
the Colouring, and perceiving it might be 
wip’d over with Water without rubbing out 
any part of it, he left all his Bufinefs to go 
to Bruges to find our ‘fobn Van Eik, who was the 
Author of that Piece. He prefented him with 
a great many Italian Defigns, and gain’d his good 
Graces fo far by his Complaifance, that he got 
out of him the fecret of Painting in Oil. 4n- 
tonio thought himfelf fo much oblie’d to him for 
it, that he would not leave Bruges,as long as Fobm 
Van Eik liv'd ; but after the Death of that Pain- 
ter he refolv’d to make a Tour into his own Coun- 
try, and went to fettle at Venice, where he dy’d, 
and where an Epitaph is to be feen very much 
in his Commendation, 

A Perfon, nam’d Dominico, was, ainong others, 
one of his Difciples, to whom, out of Gratitude 
for the Love he bore him, he communicated his 
Secret. Some bufinefs in his Art call’d this Do- 
minicoto Florence, where he found Andrea del Ca- 
ftagno, who, from a Peafant, was turn’d Painter, 
and who feeing in what efteem this new fafhion 
Painting was, made ufe of all forts of Flattery 
and complaifance to gain the good Graces o& 
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Dominico, and by that means got out of him this 
new Invention: He obraind his end. Dommsinico 
lov’d him, liv’d with him, told bim what he 
knew, and took him into his Bufinefs. Cove- 
toufnefs foon made Andrea unealy: He began 
to imagine, if no body elfe knew the fecret, he 
fhou'd get prodigioully by it, and all Dominico’s 
Gains would come into his Pocket ; wherefore, 
not confidering that he wanted his BencfaStor’s 
Capacity, he refolv’d to make away with him. 
To this end. he waited for him one Night at the 
corner of a Street, and having affaflinated him, 
went home to his Lodgings, and fet himfelf to 
work, as if he had not ftirr’d out : He wounded 
him fo privately, that Dominico not fafpecting 
who was his Murderer, order’d himfelf to be 
carry'd cto the Houfe of his cruel Friend to be 
reliev'd; and dy’d in his Arms. The Murther had 
been buried with Andrea, had he not confefs’d ir 
on his Death-Bed. "T'was the fame Andrea, who, 
by the Command of the Republick of Florence, 
Painted on the Walls of the Hall of Juftice, the 
Execution of the Confpirators who had canfpin’d 
to deftroy the Medici, which got him the name 
of Andrea deg? Impiccati. At the fame time Vir- 
torio Pifano was famous in Italy for ftriking Adeda/s. 
Alfo Contemporary with Antonio, were Gentile da 
Fabriano, whom Pope Martin Vth employ’d ar 
St. Fobn di Lateran. He liv'd till he was 88 Years 
of Age. Lorenzo Cofta,who Painted at Bolognaand 
Ferrara, and whofe Difciples were, Dofe and Her- 
cules Ferrara,and Cofmo Rofelli, who painted in 
the Vatican for Pope Sixtus 1Vth. and dy d in the 
Year 1484. Aged 68 Years, ; 


DOMENICQ 
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DOMENICO GHIRLAND4ZAIO. 


Of Florence, was at firft a Goldfmith, but bufy- 
ing himfelf more in Defigning than in Working at 
hisTrade, he at length gave himfelf up entirely ro 
Painting. He was a great Malter, however his Re- 
putation is not fo much fix’d by his own Works 
as by hishaving Adichael Angelo for his Difciple. 
He dy’d at 44 Years of Age, Anno 1493. He 
had three Sons, and they were all of them Pain- 
ters, wiz. David, Benedict and Rhodolph. 


ANDREA VERROCHIO 


Of Florence, was a good Goldfmith, a Graver, 

a Mufitian, a Geometrician, a Painter, and a Sculp- 
tor. “Tis true his Pictures are painted very drily, 
and hisColouring is not Artificial, but he under- 
ftood Defigning well, and gave his Heads, particu- 
larly Womens, a graceful Air. He defign’d ve- 
ry much with his Pen, which he manag’d well, 
and Was the firft that found out the Art of taking 
and preferving the likenefs of any Face, by 
Moulding off the Features in Plaifter, after which 
it became very much in ule. He was nor faris- 
fy’d with the Refemblance of a Thing, he wou'd 
go to the bottom of it, and to that end often 
made ufe of Mathematical Experiments, being 
famous for drawing of Horfes, and underftand- 
ing Cafting. The Venetians woud have em- 
ploy’d him to have made a Statue in Brafs of 
Bartolomeo di Bergamo on Horfeback: He drew 
a Model of ic in Wax; but another being 
prefer'd 
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prefer'd before him to Caft the Statue, he was 
{o Mad, thar out of Spite he broke off the Head 
and Legs of his Statue, and fled away. The Se- 
nate, in vain, fent ourorders to ftop him, and gi- 
ving out that they wou'd have his Head cut off 
if they cou’d catch him, he anfwer'd, i they 
hou’ d cut off bis Head, *twou'd be impoffible to make 
another, whereas he coud eafily make a Head, and 
a finer one for the Model of his Horfe. This ‘witty 
an{wer made his Peace, bur he had not the plea- 
{ure to put the Horfe in its Place; for, over- 
heating himfelf in Cafting it, he fell ill of a Plex- 
rify, and dy’d in the Year 1488, Aged 56 Years. 
Leonardo da Vinci and Pietro Perugine were his 
Difciples. 


FILIPPO LIGEL 


Of Florence, was the Son of Filippo Lippi, of 
whom we have fpoken, and the Difciple of Sandro 
Boticelli. We had a great deal of vivacity and 
Genius. He manag’d the Ornaments of the Claro 
O/curo after the manner of the Antique, fuch as is 
to be feen in the Frifes of Architecture, and elfe- 
where. He painted feveral things at Rome, and 
among the reft, a Chappel in the Church of the 
Minerva, for Cardinal Caraffa. He drew fome 
Pictures alfo for Matthias Corvinus, King of Hun- 
gary. Lippi was a very honeft Man and his Life 
a great Reproach to his Fathers. He died in the 
Year 1505. Aged a5 Years. 


BER- 
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BERNARDINO PINTURRICHIO 


Wou’d have diftinguith’d himfelf by a new 
kind of Painting, for befides the living Colours 
he made ufe of, he brought the Raffo Relievo 
of Archiceéture into his Pieces, which is.con- 
trary tothe Art of Painting, that always fuppofes 
a flat fuperficies, for this reafon no body follow’d 
his Example. In the Library at Siena is thewn, 
asa fine thing, the Life of*Pope Pius II. which 
-he Painted. Raphael coming out of the Schoo) of 
Pietro Perugino, help'd him in this Piece. Pfr. 
turrichio Painted feveral things in the Vatiean for 
Pope Innocent VII. and Alexander VI. The caufe 
of his Death is Worth knowing. When he was 
at Siena the Monks of the Order of St. Francis, 
~. who were fond of having a Pi€ture from him, 
- gave him a Chamber, thar he might wotk with 
the more Convenience, and that the room might 
not beencumbred with any thing that had not 
relation to his Arr, they took away all the Fur- — 
niture, except an old Suit .of Armour, which 
feem?d too troublefom to remove. Pénturrichio 
being naturally quick and impatient, wou'd have 
it taken away immediately, but in removing of 
ita piece happen’d to break off, in which were 
hid 500 Ducats of Gold. This furpriz’d Pinter- 
richiofo much, and vex’d him fo heartily for let- 
ting ‘the Fryars have the advantage of the Trea- 
fure, that he dy’d alittle after of meer forrow in 
she sgth Year of hisAge, Anno 1513, 
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SANDRO BOTICELLI 


A Florentine was Difciple of Filippo Lippi, who 
was Domenico Ghirlandaio's Competitor; He was 
learned, atid writ notes upon Danté, to which 
he added Figures. This Work took upa great 
deal of his Time, and he dy’d without the Satif- 
faction of feeing it printed: He departed this Life 
in the Seventy-Eighth Year of his Age, Anno 


1515. 
“ANDREA MANTEGNA 


Was born in a Village néar Padua, and in his 
Youth kept Sheep ; but it being obferv’d, that 
inftead of looking after his Flock he amus'd him- 
felf with Defigning, he was put toa Painter, Gi- 
acomo Squarcione, who took fucha fancy to him; 
that he adopted him for his Son, and made 
him his Heir. He became fo good a Mafter in 
fo little time, that he gor a great Reputation, 
and abundance of Work: He was {carce Seven- 
teen Years old, when he was fet about Painting 
the Picture of the Altar in Saint Sophias Church 
in Padua, and the four Evangelifts. Giacomo Bel- 
lini was fo touch’d with the Piéture, that he 
gave him his Daughter in Marriage. S4quarcione, 
who was always jealous of Bellini, and who befides, 
refented that his adopted Son fhould. marry his 
Rival’s Daughter without confulting him, was fo 
fat from continuing his Praifes and ProteCtion of 
Mantegna’s Works, that he cry’d them down for 
their-drinefs, and for the coo great liking ae 
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His Difciple fhew’d fo the Antique Statues, iri: 
ftead of following Naure in his Imitation: This 
reproach was of Servite to Mantegna, he correct- 
ed that fault; however, he never quitted the 
commendable Inclinaton he had for the Antique 
faying, ’Towas to the fine bings he found there that he 
ow'd his advancement, nd that they bad drawn bim 
| &t once out of the Powerty of Nature. "Tis true, in- 
_ ftead of adding to his Gat of the Antique theTruth 
and Tendernefs of Naure, he contented hinifelf 
to mingle fome Portiits among his Figures. 
He painted for the Duleof Adzntua, oe 
and made that firie * Yiece of the P aX te 
; cat Hs ure is at 
Triumphs of Falizs Cefar, which Hamptons 
_ are engrav'd in the Claro Ofcuro Count. 
in Nine Sheets, arid which for their 
Beauty may be call’d tle Triumphs of Mantegna! 
_ Pope Tanocent VIII. having invited him into his 
_ Service ; before. he weat to Rome, the Duke of 
_ Mantua made him aKnight of his Order. Adaq~ 
tegna engrav'd feveral of his Defigns on Tin-Plates, 
and the Italians fay, he was the Inventor of the 
Art of Graving. He dy’d at Mantua inthe Year 
1517. Aged 66, 


FRANCESCO FRANCIA 


OF Bologna, was born with fo many rare qua- 
lities,.of Body arid Mind, that he was efteem’d 
and belov’d by Perfons of the higheft Rank. Ar. 
firft he was a Goldftnith, afterwards a Graver of 

Coins and Medals, in which he was excellent ; 

but his Genius finding it felf too much confin’d 

In that Erercife, turn’d to that of Painting, to 
which his Inclination led him, The facility he 

| found 
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found in it, gave him fo much Coutage, and fo 
much Application to Study, that he became one 
of the greateft Mafters of the Artin his Time. He 
drew feveral Pieces for feveral Places in Italy, 
chiefly for the Duke of Urbin. Raphael's Reputa- 
tion maje him defirous to fee his Works, but 
his Age would not fuffer him to take a Jouracy 
to Rome, wherefore he contented himfelf to 
write his Mind to his Friends, who telling Ra- 
phael of it, it began a friendly Correfpandence 
between thefe two Painters, the lattcr having 
heard talk of Francia’s Merit and Skill. Raphae/ 
was then Painting the Picture of Saint Cecilia for 
a Church in Bologna ; when he had finifh’'d it he 
fent it to. Francia, and by Letter pray’d him to 
place it for him, and to be fo kind as to correct 
its Faults. Francia was tranfported at the open- 
ning of the Letter ; he took the Piéture Out of 
the Cafe, admir’d it, and was fenfibly touch’d 
with ic; yer, at the fame time, his Heart fail’d 
him fo much upon the fight of a Piece fo far 
above his own, that he grew Melancholy, and 
fell into a Confumption, of which he dy‘d fome- 
time after, in the Sixty-Eighth Year of his Age, 
Anno 1518. ? 


LUCA SIGRLORELLI 
| dian : 

Of Cortona, was. Bifciple of Pietro della Fran- 
eofea, and imitated-his Manner fo exactly, that 
their Works arevoften taken the one for the o- 
ther. Luca was an artful Defigner, and Adicaael 
Angelo eftcem’d him fo much, that he made no 
{cruple im ‘his Piece of the Day of Judgment, to 
borrow fame things from that of Luca, which he 

oe painted 
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painted at Orvieto with a great deal of Fancy and 
Capacity. He painted alfo at Loretto, Cortona 
and Rome. 

His Son, who was a handfome young Man, 
and One of whom he had great hopes, was 
Kill’d at Cortona, The news of his death was a ter- 
rible Affliction to him, but arming himfelf with 
Conftancy, he order’d his Corps to be carry’d in- 
to his Work-houfe, and without thedding a Tear, 
drew his Picture to preferve the Memory. of 

im, finding no Confolation but in his Art, 
which gave him what Death had ravith'd from 

im. He went afterwards to Rome, whither Pope 
Sixtus 1V. had fent for him, and having painted 
feveral Stories out of Genefis for his Holinefs, he 
return'd to Cortona ; and being very rich, work’d 
only for his Pleafure: He dy'din the Year I52t. 
at 82 Years of Age. 


PIETRO Cos IMO, 


— So call’d from Como Rofelli, whofe Pupil he 
Was, and for whom he work’d a long time, 
Chiefly in the Vaticay, where Refelli was employ’d 
by Sixtus IV. and ‘twas obferv'd that the Scholars 
Painting was better than the Mafters. His Abi. 
lity got him many Difciples, and among others, 
Andrea del Sarto and France{co da Sangalla, He 
lov’d Solitude, and his Way of Living was Very 
Extraordinaty. He was {o cager about his Bufie 
hefs, that he would often forget to eat or drink. 
He was fo fearful of Thunder, thar a great while 
after the clap was Over, he would be found 
fhrunk up in a Corner, and Wrapt up in his 
Cloak. Nothing was more uneafie to him than 

Ta the 
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the noife of Children crying. ‘He hated alfo 19 
hear thofe Cough that hada Cold, the ringing 
of Bells, and Monks finging P/alms. Hedeligh- 
ted in Rain above all things, and dy’d delirious 
of a Paralepfy, in the Eightieth Year of his Age, 
siuno 1521. ) . 


i LEONARDO daVINCI 


Was of a noble Family in Tufcany, and did not 
degenerate from the Honour of his Anceftors. 
His Morals were good, and his Body and Mind 
Beautiful. He had fo many Talents for all the 
Arts, that he knew the very bottom of them, 
and praétis’d them: with Care and Exactnefs. His 
great Variety of Knowledge, inftead of weak- 
ning that which he had of Painting, ftrengthen'd 
it to {uch a degree, that there never was a Pain- 
ter before bim that came near him; and 
there never will come ‘any after him, who will 
not look on him as a Fountain, from whence 
feveral good Things are to be drawn. He and 
Pietro Perugino were Di(ciples together Of Andrea 
Verrochio, who gave him an Opportunity to a- 
waken his Talent ; for the Mafter and the Schol- 
ar were both born with the fame Genills, except 
that Leonardo's was the more extenfive, He 


- painted at Florence, at Rome, and at Milan, and a 


great many of his Pictures are difperft up and 
down thtoughout all Ewrope, Among other Things 
he drew a Picture of our Saviour’s laft Supper, for 
the Refectory of the Dominicans at Milan, which 
is of exquisite Beauty. He did not finifh the 
Head of Chrift, becaufe’ he could not find out a 
Model anfwerable co the Image he had form’d “e 

) . his 
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his Mind, before the:War broke out in thar Dur 
chy, and oblig’d him to leave Milan. He did 
the fame by Fudss alfo, but the Prior of the 
Convent being impatient to fee the Piece f.. 
nif'd, preft Leonardo fo earneftly to have it done, 
that he drew the Head of the Importu- 
nate Fryar, and put it upon Fudes’s Shoulders, 
Eic was inceflantly bufy’d in Refle&tions about 
his Art, and fpar’d for no Care or Study to arrive 
at Perfeétion in it, which he at laft atrain’d. He 
was chiefly Solicitous to exprefs the Paflions of 
the Soul, which he believ’d the moft neceflary 
thing in his Profeftion, efpecially for thofe who 
would have the Approbation of Men of Senfe. 
The Duke of Ailasz made him Dire&tor of an 
Accademy of Painting erected by him in the Ca- 
pital of his Dutchy. *T'was in that City he wrore 
the Book of Painting, which was printed at Paris 
in 1651. and for which Pou/in made the Figures. 
He wrote feveral other Treatifes that were loft, 
When Francis I. took Milan, Leonardo retix’d to 
Florence, where he painted the great Hall of the 
Council, and found Michael Angelo’s Reputation 
very well eftablith’d, which rais’da mighty Emu- 
lation between them. Leonardo going to Rome at 
the Election of Pope Leo X. Michael Angelo did 
the fame, and their Jealoufie grew to fuch a 
height, that Leonardo Icft Iraly, and went to Pa~ 
vis, where he was very well receiv’d by Francis I. 
By his Prefence and Works he fupported the Re- 
putation he had acquir’d, and the French King 
gave him all pollible/Tokens of Efteem and Friend- 
fhip. The King had fuch a particular Kindnef 
_ for him, that going to Vifit him in his latt 
_ Sicknefs, Leonardo would have rais’d himfelf up 
_ $0 thank his Majefty for the Honour done es 
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che King embracing him to oblige him to lye 
down in his Bed again, he was taken Specchlefs 
in the very Moment, and expir’d in the Arms of 
that Monarch, in the 75th Year of his Age, Anno 
1520. 7 3 


Reflections on the Works of LEO- 
NARDO da PEIN CN, 


The Pi&tures of this Painter, which are to be 
feen in the Cabinets of Princes, and private Men, 
contain but very few Figures, and 1 confefs, that 
I have not feenclearly enough into what remains 
of his great Compofitions to judge of the extent 
of his Genius. However, what Hiftorians have 
written of his Works, which are now almoft en- 
tirely ruin’d, is fufficient to inform us, that his 
Vein was rich, his AZovements lively, his Senfe fo- 
lid, adorn’d with Variety of Knowledge, and 
his Inventions very beautiful: We may fee 
that by his Defigns, which are fill in the Hands 
of the Curious, and what we have left of his Pro- 
du€tions fhews that he was a great Painter. 

His Defigns were very correct, and of a great 
Gott, tho” he feems to have form’d it rather from 
Nature, thanthe Antigue; yet fo as the Antient 
Sculptors did, that is, by judicious Emquiries in- 
to the Effects of Nature, and attributing to her, 
not fo much her common Produétions, as the 
Perfetions of which fhe is capable. | 

Leonardo da Vinci's Expreflions are very lively 
and fenfible. I have in my Cuftody a Dejign of 
his own Hand, of the famous Supper which he 
painted at Milan ; which Defgn only isa fufici- 
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ent Proof of his having penetrated far into the 
Heart of Man; of his Vivacity, and with whar 
Variety and Juftnefs he’reprefented all kinds of 
Actions: But rather than {peak my own O- 
pinion in this Marter, it will be more to the pur- 
pofe to give the Reader Rubens’s on the meric 
of this great Man, 


Fe writes thus of himin a Latin Manufcripr, 
the Original of which I have by me, aud 
which I have faithfully tranflated as fol- 
lows : 


€Y Eonardo de Vinci began by examining all 
; ‘Things according to the Rules of an ex. 
, act Theory, and then apply’d them to Nature 
_ as it was for his purpofe. Heobferv’d Decorum, 
and avoided all Affectation. He knew how. to 
give every Object the moft proper, the moft 
_ {peculative, and the moft agreeable Character 
that was poflible,and exalted that of Majefty even 
‘to Divinity. The order and meafure of his Ex- 
“Preflions were manag’d fo as to fet the Imagi- 
“nation at work, and to raife it by the effential 
* Parts, rather than fill ic by the Minute; in 
‘ which, however, he was neither Prodigal nor 
* Covetous.. He was fo careful to avoid the Con- 
‘fufion of Objects, that he chofe rather to leave 
* fomething in his Works to be defir’d, than to’ 
‘furfeit the Eyes with a fcrupulous Exattnefs. 
* But his chiefeft Excellence was, as we have faid, 
‘LO give every thing its proper Chara&er, and to 
* diftinguifh them one from another, He began by 
‘ confulting feveral Authors, out of whofe Wri- 


* tings he made a Cormmon-Place of what was moft 
| 14 remarkable, 
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‘ remarkable, and nothing efcap’d him that relared 
“to the Expreffion of his Subjeét : And by the heat 
* of his Fancy, as well as by the folidity of his 
“Judgment, he rais’d divine Things by humane, 
“and underftood how to give Men thofe diffe- 
‘rent Degrees, that elevate them to the’ Chara- 
© &ter of Heroes. The beft of the Examples which 
“ he has left us, is our Lord’s Supper, which he 
“painted at Milan, wherein he has reprefented 
“the Apoftles' ‘in places that fuic with them, 
and our Saviour in ‘the moft honourable the 
‘midft of all, having no body near enough to 
© prefs or Incommode him. His Aptitude is 
“grave, his Arms are ina loofe and free Pofture 
© to fhew the greater Grandeur, while the Apo- 
‘flles appear agitated from one fide to the other 
“by the vehemence of their Inquietude, jl in. 

which there’s, however, no meannefs, or any 
indecent Action to be feen. In fhort, by his 
profound Speculations he arriv'd to futh a de- 
gree of PerfeGtion, that it feems to me impofli- 
“ble to fpcak fo well of himas he deferves, and 
© much more to imitate him. oe 


€ 
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Rubens, after this enlarges on Leonardo's Skill 
in Anatomy. He adds a particular Relati- 
on of his Studies, and ofall the Defigns that he 
made, which Rubens had feen among the Curio- - 
fities of Pompeio Leoni at Arexzo. He talks of the 
Anatomy of Horfes, and the @bfervation that Leo- 
vardo had made on Phifognomy, of which Rubens 
had alfo feen his Defigns ; and ends his Difcourfe — 
by the Method which this Painter took in mea- | 
f{yring a Humane Body. penis 


if 
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if 1 may be allow'd to add any thing to what 
Rubews has faid, 1 would take notice, that: he 
has not {poken of Leonardo's Colouring, becaufe 
having carry’d his Remarks no farther than to 
Things relating ro the Perfeétion of his Profefli- 
on, and finding nothing good in Leonardo's 
Colours, he paft by that part of Painting. 
‘Leonardo's ‘Carnations have too much of the 
LeeseColour in them, ‘and the Union in 
his Pi@ures is too much tinctured with the 
Violet; which is there Predominant: This, in 
my Opinion, proceeded from the Painters, of 
his time, not knowing well enough the ufe of 
Oil, and from the negligence of the Florentines in 
the part of Colouring. : ; : 


FIP RO PERUGINO 


Born at Perozwfz: His Parents were Poor, and 
put him at firft to a Painter of that Town, who 
taught him very little, and us’d him very ill. His 
Poverty made him patient, and his defire to get 
fomething to bring him out of his Mifery, put 
him upon Defigning Night and Day to advance 
himfelf. As {oon as he found he was able to ger 
his Living, he went to Florence to find out a better 
Matter, and plac’d himfelf with Andrea Verroccbio. 
Leonardo da Vinci was his Difciple at the fame 
time. Perugino became skilful, and acquir’d a 
graceful Manner in the Airs of his Heads, which 
his Mafter practis’d, efpecially the Heads of Wo- 
men. He drew a great many Piétures, and al- 
nioft all of them for Churches and Convents 
One day as he was working in Frefco for the 
Monks at Florence, whole Monattery is near the 
i : SS Ga AS AG Pindane 
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Pindane Gate, the Prior who fupply’d him with | 


Azure or Ultra-Marine, wou'd give him nomore 
than he us’d in his Prefence. Perugino feeing him 
fo miftruftful, dip’d his Pencilina Pot of Water, 
even before the Prior himfelf, and wath’d off the 
Ultra-marine, which funk to the bottom, The 
Prior wonder'd to fee his Azure go away fo faft, 
and fearing he had not enough to hold out, was 
going to get more, but Perugino emptying the 
Water out of the Pot, and drying the Ultra-marine 
that was at the bottom, gave it to the Prior, 


faying, He fhou'd not another time miftruft @ Man of: 


Honour. Neverthelefshe was himfelf very Cove- 
tous and Miftruftful, and being alfo very labori- 
ous, he got Money at Florence and Rome, where 
he work’d for Pope Sixtus IVch, and retired to 
Peronfa,in which City he made abundance of 
Pictures by the help of Raphael, and_his other 
Difciples. Perugino had a very handfom Wife, 
by whoin he drew all his Pictures of the Virgin 
Mary; he lov'd her paflionately, but he lov’d his 
Money no lefs, and when he us'd to walk in fome 
Fields which he had purchas'd near Perou/a, he 
always carry’d the Box with him in which he 
kept his Gold. A Rogue perceiving it, robb’d 
him of his Treafure, and Perugino was {0 gtievd 
at it, that he dy’d of forrow in the 78th Year of 
his Age, duno 1524. | 


RAPHAEL 
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RAPAAEL SANZIO 


Was born at Urbin on Good Friday, in the Year 
1483. His Father was an ordinary Painter, and 
Pietro Perugino his Matter. Hischicf Works arein __ . ro 
‘Frefco in the Hall of the Vatican, and his “Eafelsn ey on. wales 
Pieces are difpers’d up and down in feveral Pats, . prvdesfona, 
of Europe. Having an excellent Underftanding yi 4 ia 
he knew that the Perfection of Painting was 7h dl los 
confin’d to Perugino’s Capacity, and therefore he 
went to Siena to feck out fome other means of 
advancing himfelf. Here his Friend Pinturrichias, Ja prs“ reeset 
got himto be employ’d to makethe Cartoons fOUE LY eye naal & 
the Pictures of theLibrary ; Suthe had {carce dongs 
one before he wastempted to remove to Florence 
by the great Noife which Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Michael Angelo's Works made at that time. As 
foon as he had confider’d the Manner of thofé 
two Illuftrious Painters, he refolvd to alter his 
own which he had learnt of Perugino. He re- 
turn’d £0 Peroxfa, where he had Opportunity ¢- 
nough to exercife his Pencil; but the Remem- 
brance of Leonardo da Vinci's Works put him upon 
a fecond Journey to Florence, and after having 
work'd there fome time to ftrengthen his Hand, 
he went to Rome, where Bramante, his Kin{man, 
prepar'dthe Pope by a good opinion cf his Me- 
rit, for his favourable Reception; and he was fet 
at Work to Paint the Vatican. Raphael began by 
the Picture, which is called the School of A- 
thens, the Difpute Of the Holy Sacrament, and 
the other Pieces which are in the Chamber of 
the Apoftolick Signature. His Pains and Care were 
incredible, and they were fuccefsful anfwerable 
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to his Induftry, for the Reputation of his Work 
carries the Name of Raphael throughout the 
World. ‘He form’d the Delicacy of his Goae after 
the Ancient Statues, and Baffo Reliewo’s, which he 
defign’d along time with extremeA pplication. To 
this Delicacy he added a Grandeur of Manner, 
with which the fight of AGichae] Angelos * Chap- 
pel at once infpir’d him. °Twas his Friend Bra- 
mante Who brought him into the Chappel con- 
trary to the general Order Michael Angelo had 
given him when he trufted him with the Keys. 
Befides the pains that Raphael was at in working 
after the Ancient Sculptures he hir’d People in 
Greece and Italy to Defign for him all the Antique 
Pieces that cou’d be found, which, as opportu- 
nity offer’'d, he made ufe of, ‘Tis obfervable, 
that he has not left many, if any at all of his 
Works, imperfe&, and that he finih’d his Pictures 
toa nicety, tho’ he did ‘em very quick. He was 
extreamly caretul to give them fuch Perfection; 
that there might be nothing to be faid againft 
them, and on this account it is that we fee ftill 
fome Drawings of pieces of Pictures, as Hands, 
Feet, and bits of Drapery, which he has Defign’d 
perenne 


* Pietro Bellori, i his Book Intituled, Defcrittione delle 
Imagini da Rafaele nelle Camere de] Vaticano, denies this 
Story with all his Might, and pretends that Raphael did not owe 
bis great Gott to any thing but bis Study of the Antique ; 
yet Vafari, who knew Michael Angelo and Raphael, and 
was never contraditted by aay Author of thofe Times on the 
éontrary three other Authors, who have particularly writ the 
Life of Michael Angelo, have confirm'd what hé fays, affirms 
that he learnt’ it of Michael Angelo : And what renders it 
wery probable, that Raphael made his Advantage of Mi- 
chael Angelo’s Works, is a Defizn that I have of his own hand, 

‘on the bait of which is a Drawing of his Defign'd after one of 
the Figures which Michael Angelo Painted in the Pope's Chap- 


pel. : 
; three 
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ihree or four times ffo; the fame Subject, and out 
of which he .chofe thnafor his purpofe which was 


. moft perfeét. Tho” le was very laborious, yer 


there are few Pictures to be feen done by 
his own hand. He ‘pent moft of his time in 


Defigning, that he night find bufinefs for the . 


great number of Diffeples that executed his De- 
figns in feveral Place, chiefly in the Lodgings 
and Apartments of th: Vatican, in the Church of 
our Lady of Peace, ard in the Palace of Chigi, 
which were all done >y his Pupils after his De- 
figns, except the Galkry and one Angle only, 
where the three Godefles are Painted, which 
was done by himfelf. His good Nature got him 
the love of all Peopl:, efpecially of the Popes 
his Contemporaries, Cardinal Bibiano offer’d him 
his Niece in Marriage and Raphael was engag’d 
to her. But Pope Lo Xth having given him 


| hopes of a Cardinal's Cap, he made no haftto 


Marry her. 

His Paffion for the Fair Sex deftroy’d him in 
the Flower of his Age. for one day after he had 
abandon’d himfelf to Women with excefs, he 
was taken very ill of a burning Fever, and the 
Phyfitians, from whom he conceal’d the true caufe 
of his Diftemper, having dealt by him as if he 
had a Pleurify, quite extinguith’d the little fire that 


_ was left inhis Body. He dy’d on the fame day 
_ that he was born, Good: Friday, Anno 1520. in the 


Thirty Seventh Year of his Age. Cardinal Bem. 
bo wrote his Epitaph, which is to be feen upon 
his Tomb in the Church of the Rotunda at Rome, 


_ where he was buried. 1 will mention only two 


Verfes of it which are admirable. 
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Ile bie ef Raphael, timuit, quo fo/pite, vinci, 
Rerum Magna Parens, ¢ moriénte mori. 


‘His Difciples were ‘Fulio Romano, Giovanni 
Francefco Penni, firnam'd il Fattore, Pellegrino di 
Modena, Pierino del Vaga, Polidoro, Caravaggio, Mat- 
turinao, Bartolomeo da Bagna-Cavallo, Timotheo a’ 
Urbino, Vincente di SanGemmiano, Giovanni d’Udine, 
and others. Several skilful Flemmings alfo were his 
Difciples, and help’d him in the Execution of 
his great Works, viz. Bernard van Orlay of Bruf: 
fels, Michael Coxis of Mechlin and others,who going 
back into their own Country, had the Care of 
executing his Defigns for Tapeftry : Befides his 
Difciples he had a vaft number of Students and 
Friends. who frequented his Houfe, and often 
Waited uponhim Abroad. Michael Angelo meet- 
ing him one day thus attended, told him, ew. pa/- 
fant, That be march’d like a Provoft with bis Ser- 
jeants about him; Raphael anfwer'd, And you alone 
like a Hangman: Thefe rwo great Painters were 
always jealous of each other, as’tis ufual among 
Perfons of the fame Profcflion, when Modefty is 
hot Miftrefs of their Sentiments. 


Reflections on R APH AEL’s Works, 


There has been no Painter fince the Reftaura- 
tion of the Artin Italy, who acquir’d fuch a Re- 
putation as Raphac!: His Genius was fublime, his 
Thoughts Fine, bis Vein fruittul, and wou'd have 
appear'd much more fo, had it not been mode- 
rated by the nicety with which he finifh’d his 
Picces, 


He 
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He'was rich in his Inventions, and his Mans 
ner of difpofing of tte things he Invented was 
very delicate. If his ligures were nor Group’d 
by Lights and Shadows they were fo ingenioufly 
done by their Actions, thar the Groups were al- 
ways view'd with plefure. His Artitudes are 
noble according to tteir condition, Contraffed 
without affectation, Expreffive, Natural, and fuch 
as always expofe the deautiful Parts. His De- 
figns were very Correct; to the juftnefs,the Gran- 
deur and Elegance of tie Antique, he added the 
fimplicity of Nature wthout affecting a particu- 
lar Manner. There isa great deal of variety to 
be feen in his Figures and more in the Airs of 
his Heads, which he copy’d from Nature, the Mo- 
ther of Diverfity, and ilways accompany’d with 
a noble Charaéter in Defign. 


His Expreflions are Juft, Ingenious, Elevated - 


and Touching, they ar: moderate without Cold« 
nefs, and Lively without Exaggeratign. The 
manner of his Draperie: was poor at firft, but had 
a great God at laft and were fet with Beauty and 
Artifice; the Order of his Folds are fine, and 
thews the Naked where it appears to the bef 
advantage, and chiefly about the Joints. 

However, he may be blam’d for Drefling al- 
moft all his Figures in the fame Stuffs, whereas he 
might have chang’d them with reafon, and for the 
Ornament of his Subjects: 1 fpeak of Hiftorical 
Ones, for asto Fabulous and Allegorical, in which 
Divinities are introduc’d, the Painter ought to 
have more regard to the Majefty of the Folds, 
than tothe Richnefs of the Stuffs. 

Raphael being niccly careful to Defign Correét- 
ly, and if’ we may fo fay, jealous of his Out-lines, 
he has mark’d them fomewhat too hard. His Pen- 
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eil tho’ light and united, is however dry. His 
Landskips are neither handfom, nor € a great 
Gout. ’ 
His local Coloursare neither fhining ior fhock- 
ing ; they are neitlier very true, nor very  falfe; 
but his fhadows are alittle too black : He never 
had a clear underftanding of the Cleo Ofcuro, 
tho’ it appears by his laft Pieces, that hefought 
after it, and endeavour’d to acquire 1, as may 
be feen in his Tape/fries of the Acts of the Apo- 
files, and in. his Piétures of the Transguration : 
But whatever Raphael wanted.in Colowing, was 
over-look’d in the abundance of the othw parts of 
Painting,of which he wasMafter ; and fr haseven: 
done fome Portraits with refpect to Lghts and 
Colours fo well, that they may ente into the 
Comparifon with Titians, a§ well as the St. Fob 
in Monfieur the Firft Prefident’s Cabin, which, 
for all the parts of Painting, defervesto be rec- 
kon’dthe Author’s Mafter-piece. 

Poufin {aid of Raphael, That he wa. an Angel 
compar d with theModers Painters,but ands in Com- 
parifon of the Ancients. His Judgment ¢ him re- 
lates only to his Thoughts, his Gout, hs Juftnefs 
of Defign, and his Expreflions: The Thoughts 
of the Ancients are fimple, fublime ant natural, 
fo are Rapbael’s: The Antique Defign $ Correct, 
vaty’d according to Decency, and d a great 
Got, Raphael's isthe fame. The Amtiae Way of 
the Collocation of the Mufcles is leaned and 
exaé, and delicate in their Offices. Raphael 
was not ignorant of this Part, yet we muft con- 
fefs, that thofe who have ftudy’d Anitomy, as 
it relates to Painting, may obferve moreexactnefs 
in. the Antique, and more delicacy in r\€ Actions 
of the Mufcles in the Ancient Picturg than in,’ 

not 
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not only Raphael's, but in any other Modern 
Painters whatfoever, 
{ allow that this great Juftnefs, and great De- 
licacy in the Aion of the Mufcles, regulate 


the exactnefs of the Oxt-lines, but I don’t fee 


that Raphael was fo much out of the way as 
to be reckon’d an Afs in Comparifon of the 
Antiques. ’Tis true, Raphael torm’d the Gran- 
deur of his Gege frorh the fine Statues of Anti- 
quity, and that when he came from his Matter 
Perugino, they put him into a right Way; he 
follow’d them implicitely at fr@, bur at laft per. 


ceiving that the Road of Painting was differenc-~ 


from that of Sculpture, he took from them no 
rhore than was juft proper for his Art, and as 
he grew older and wifer, he left of the ref. This 
difference is eafily to be perceiy’d in the Pictures 
which he painted at different Times, the latter 
_ of which came neareft the Chata@er of Na- 
_ ture. 

_ On the contiary, Poufin and Annibal Caracci, 
| quitted their Character of Nature according ag 
they grew more and more fond of the Antique ; 
they fhou’d have done as Raphael did, do one, 
and not omir the other ; for this excellent Man 
not only retain’d the good Gots of the Antique, its 
Grandeur and Beauty,buralfo {py’d out one thing 
_ which neither Poufim nor the Caracci ever faw ; 
and that was Grace, which Gift of Nature was 


given him fo plentifully, that he {pread ir over’ 


every thing that came out of his Hands, and no 
body can difpute the Preference, with him, in it, 
except Corregei0, who wanted his Regularity of 
Defign. Raphael made ule of Grace to fet off all 
the other parts of Painting, which he poffeft, 
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the Poflefion of which acquir’d him the Repu- 
tation of the beft Painter in the World. 


GIROLAMO GENGA 


Of Urbin, was a Difciple of Pietro Perugino 
at the fame time with Raphael. He particalarly 
apply’d himfelf to Architecture, and dy’d in the 
Year 1551, Aged 7s. 


JULIO ROMANO 


Was the favourite-Difciple of Raphael, as weil 
on account of his skill in Painting, as for the 
agreement there was in their Manners. He entire- 
ly follow’d his Mafter’s Got, not only in the Exe- 
‘cution of the Defigns he gave him, but alfo in 
thofe he made himfclf. Raphael treated him like 
a Father, and feft him his Heir jointly with 
Giovanni France(co Penni il Fattore. After Ra- 
phael’s Death thefe two Painters finifh’d feveral 
Piaures which their Mafter had left Imperfect. 
Fulio Romano was not only an excellent Painter, 
but alfo underftood Architecture perfeétly well. 
The Cardinal di Medicis, who was afterwards 
Pope Clement Vilth. employ’d him to build the 
Palace which is at this day call’d /a Vigne Madame, 
and when he had finifh’d the Architecture he 
didthe Painting, and other Decorations, 

The Death of Leo X. was a blow to Fulio Ro- 
mano, for had his Succeflor Adrian V1. reign’d a- 
bove a Year, the Fine Arts in Rome wou'd have 
been extinguifh’d, and all the Artifts had flarv’d ; 
but Clement VII. fucceeding him, Painting and 

Painters 
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Painters began to revive. As foon as he was 
chofen Pope, he fet Fulio Romano at work to Paint 
the Hallof Confentine, where Raphael had begun 
the Hiftory of that Emperor, which he had De- 
fign'd. This Work being finith’d, he drew feveral 
Pictures for Churches and Private Perfons : His 
Manner began to change at laft, his Colouring into 
Black and Red, and his Defign into the Severe. 
Frederico di Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, hear- 
ing of Fulio’s Capacity, invited him to that City: 
His good Fortune directed him thither, for ha- 
ving made the Defigns of twenty lewd Prints, 
which Mare Astonio Engrav'd, and for which 
Aretine made the In{eriptions in Verfe, he ‘had 
been feverely punifh'd for it had he ftay’d in 
Rome, as the Treatment, Marc Antonio met with, 
fufficiently proves. He was thrown into Goal 
where he fuffer’d a great deal, and ic had cof 
him his Life if the intereft of the Cardinal dj 
Medicis, and Baccio Bandinelli, had not {av’d him. 
In the mean time Fulio Romano follow’d his Bu- 
finefs at Mantua, where he has left erernal Proofs 
of his great Ability. He built the Palace Te 
and made the City of Mantua finer, ftronger, and 
_ healthier than before. As: to his Painting we 
_ may afhirm, ’twas at Mantua cheifly that Fulio Ros 
_ mane’s Genius took Wing, and he fhew d him- 
| felf to be what he was, He dy'd there in the © 
| Fifty Fourth Year of his Age, Anno 15%6. to the 
great Grief of the Marquifs, who lov’d him as 
his Brother. He had a Son and Daughter who 
_furviv'd him ; the Son’s Name was Raphael, the 
_ Daughter marry’d Hercules Malatefta. Among 
| 


his Difciples the beft are Primaticcio, who came in- 
[0 France, and one of Mantua, nam'd Rinaldi, 
_who dy’d young. 
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Fulio Romano was the firft, the moft Learned 
and the moft perfevering Difciple of Raphael . 
His Imagination, which was, as it were, bury'd 
inthe Execution of the Defigns of his Matter, as 
long as he was his Difciple, when fhe faw her 
felf free, took Wing at once; or, rather as a 
Torrent, that being penn’d up breaks over its 
Banks, and runs with an impetuous Courfe, fo 
Fulio Romano, after having produc’d feveral Eafel- 
Pieces, and painted great Works in the Vatican- 
Hall from Raphael’s Defigns, before and after the 
Death of his Illuftrious Mafter, prefently chang’d 
his Manner when his Genius was at Liberty, and 
fuffer’d it to take its rapid Courfe, as is to be feen 
in his Paintings at Mantua: However, it was 
not that graceful Vein, nor that foft fire of fancy 
which, tho” borrow’d before, yet made it doubt- 
ful to decide, whether fome of the Piétures were 
his, or his Mafters. When he was entirely free, 
and the Piece all his own, he animated it with 
Ideas more fevere, more extraordinary, and even 
more expreflive, but lefs natural than the Works | 
of Raphael. His Inventions were adorn’d by 
Poefy, andhis Difpofitions uncommonand of a 
good Gut. | 

His Studies of Polite.Learning were of great 
Service to him in his Painting, for in Defigning 
the Antique Sculptures, he drew thofle Proofs of 
Learning which we obferve in his Pictures. 
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It feems, by his Works, that his Thoughts were 
Wholly taken up with the Grandeur of his Poe- 
tical Ideas, and that to Execute them with the 
fame fire that he conceiv’d them, he contented 
himfelf with the Pra@ife of Defign, which he 
had chofen, without varying the Airs of his 
Heads, or his Draperies, ’Tis vifible alfo, that his 
Colouring, which was never very good, became 
worfe atlaft ; for his Local Colours, which were 
compos’d of Brick-Colour and Black, were not 
fupported by any Intelligence ot the Claro Ofcuro. 
His fierce way of Defigning, and his terrible Ex- 
preflions became fo habitual to him, that his 
Works are eafyto be known. This Manner is 
very great, “tis true, being form’d after the An- 
tique Baffo Reliewo’s, which he had carefully 
ftudy’d, and efpecially the Trajan, and Antonine 
Pillars which he defign’d throughout, yer thefe 
fine things, which are fufficient of themfelves to 
make a skilful Sculptor, muft be accompany’d 
with the Verities of Nature to form a great 
Painter. The Draperies, Which commonly con- 
tribute to the Majefty of Figures; are the fhame 
of his, being Poor,and of an ill Goat. 

There is little variety to be feen in the Airs of 
his Heads ; that which is to be found in his 
Works, confifts only in the different kinds of 
Objects, of which his Compofitions are full, and 
in theAjuftments which enrich them,and proceeds 
from the Univerfality of his Genius for all forts 
of Painting; he did all well alike, Landskips 
and Animals, by which means his Productions, 

_ for what they contain, will always be admir’d by 
_ the Judicious. 
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GIOVANNI FRANCESCO PENNI 


Surnam’d 
U FATTORE 


This laft Name was given him for his good 
Husbandry in managing Rapbael’s Expences, 
when he liv’d with him, which was tothe time 
of his death, Fulio Romano being his Fellow: Dif- 
ciple. He was very skillful, efpecially in Defigning. 
He has done a great many things from Raphael's 
Thoughts, which pafs for R«pbael’s own doing, 
particularly in the Palace of Chigi, as one 
may obferve by examining them with attention. 
He had a particular inclination for Landskips, 
which he Painted very well and enrich’d them 
with fair Buildings. 

After his Mafter’s Death, he aflociated him- 
felf with Fulio Romano, and Pierino del Vaga. 
Thefe three together finifh’'d what Raphael left 
imperfeét, as well the Hiftory of Conftantine, as 
other Works in the Palace of Belvedere. They 
feperated on occafion of a Copy that the Pope 
wou'd have done of the Pi@ure of the Transf- — 
guration, which was defign’d for the Court of 
France,and Fattore went to Naples, intending to 
work for the Marquifs del Vafto, but his Confti- 
tution was {o delicate, that he did not live long, 
for “4 dy’din the Fortieth Year of his Age, duno 
I 52 ‘. . ee $ ~ ‘ 4 ¢ 
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LUCA PENNI 


Was Giovanni Francifcos Brother, whom we 
have been {peaking of: He work’d a while with 
Pierino del Vaga, his Brother-in-law, at Genoa, and 
other places of Italy. He went thence into Eng- 
land, where he did {everal things for King 
Henry VII. and for fome Merchants. He was 
alfoemploy’d by Francis I. at Fontainblean; and 
at laftapply’d himfelf to Graving, 


A Ni DR E.A del SARTO 


Of Florence, was a Tayloc’sSon : His Father 
put him to a Gold{mith, with whom he liv’d 
Seven Years, during which time he minded De- 
figning more than his own Trade. From the 
Goldimith he remov’d to an ordinary Painter, 
call’d Giovanni Barile, whom he foon left to Zo 
to Florence, and enter himfelf with Pietro Cofmo. 
While he liv’d with him he fet a-pare all Sundays 
and Holidays to Defign after the beft Mafters, efpe- 
Cially Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, which, 
in a few Years, taught him his Art. He thought 
his own Mafter too flow in the Execution of his 
Works, for which reafon he left him, and be- 
Came acquainted with Francifco Bigio. They 
liv’d together, and painted feveral things in 
Florence, and thereabouts, for the Monatfteries, 
He drew a great many” Madonnas’s. - He iscen- 
fur'd for making ufe of Albert. Durer’s Prints in a 
Piece, Which he did for the Carmelites. Baccio 
Bandinelli would have learnt to Paint of him, 
: K 4 but 
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but Aadrea putting him upon difficult Works, at 
firft it difguitedBandinelli, fo that he apply’d him- 
{elf wholly to Sculpture. Axdrea’s Reputation 
increafing, he made Pidtures for feveral Places, 
and among others, one which got him the Praifes 
of the Judicious, and is one of the beft things 
he ever did, I mean, a Saint Sebafian, for the 
Church of Sr. Gal. | | 

He came intoFrance upon the Invitation of Fran-. 
cis 1. He painted feveral things there, and tho’ 
he had begun the Picture of St. Yerome for the 
Queen, he. left that Work, and got leave of the 
King to return to Florence, pretending to fetch 
hisW ife, from whom,he faid,he had receiv'da ve- 
ry prefling Letter to come to her ; but inftead of re- 
turning at thetime appointed, he {pent the Money 
he brought out of France, and even that he had 
receiv'd of the King tobuy Piétures. At laft ha- 
ving work’d fome time with Francifco Bigio for 
Subfiftance, he dy’d of the Plague at Florence, a- 
bandon‘d even by hisWift and his Friends, in the 
Year 1530, Aged 42 Years. He left feveral Pu- 
pils, wiz. Giacomo dz Pantcrio, Andrea Squaxrella, 
who work’d in France, Giacomo Sandro, Francefeo 
Salviati and Giorgio Vafari. ThefameVafari re- 
ports, that * Andrea del Sarto copy’d fo perfeally, 
that Frederic Marquifs of Mantua, having on a 
time, made him copy the Piéture of Leo X. with 
{ome Cardinals, becaufe Clement VII. had defir’d 
that Prince to give him the Original, he did it 
with fo much Juftnefs, that Fulio Romano, who 
drew the Drapery of that Piece under Raphael, 
* The Author has told this Story more at larg 


e€, and in another 
manner, in the 27th Chapter of the firft Book, - 
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rook his Copy for the Original, and told 
Vafari who difabus’d him, Don’t I [ee tae Strokes 
that I. firuck with my own Hand; but Va- 
fari thewing him del Sarto’s Mark, he was con- 
vine d of his Miftake. 


GIACOMO da PANTORMO 


Of Tufcany, was at Thirteen Years of Age put 
to learn the Art of Painting of Leonardo da Vinci: - 
He was afterwards remov'd to Mariotto Alberti- 
nelli, from him to Pietro di Cofimo, with whom 
he ftay’d not long, leaving him to place himfelf 
with Andrea del Sarto. ‘eg 

At Nineteen Years old he fer up for himfelf, 
and follow’'d his Studies fo fuccefsfully, that up- 
on feeing fome of his firft Works, Adichael Ange- 
lo {aid of him, He would raife Painting tothe Skies. 
Pantormo was never fatisfy’d with what he did, 
bur the praifes that were given him kept him in 
Heart. He did feveral fhings at Florence that 
got him Reputation. Having undertaken to 
paine the Chappel of St. Laurence for the Duke 
of Florence, and aiming in that work, which latted 
Twelve Years, to excel all others he on the 
contrary came fhort of himfelf. He was a Man 
_ Of Honour, and very Humble ; he had one qua- 
lity, and the moft commendable one in the 
World, which is rarely to be met with in his 
_ 'Profeflion, which was that he would never fuf- 
fer any one to fpeak againft’ thofe that were 
abfent, All his Pieces were donéiin Florence, 
where he dy’d of a Dropfie, “Anny 4556. Aged 
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BACCIO BANDINE Tae 


Was born at Florence; his name was Bartolome, 
which was turn’d into the Diminutive Baccio. His 
Father was a Goldfmith, and his Mafter, Giovanni 
Francifco Ruftico, a good Sculptor, whom Leonardo 
da Vinci us'd often to Vifit, for Ru/fico was bred 
up by Andrea Verrocchio as well as Leonardo; Ver- 
vocchio being, a Sculptor, Painter and Architect, 
and underftanding the Mathematicks very well. 
Tho’ Baccie Bandinelli had gone through all the 
Studies neceflary for an excellent Painter, his Pi- 
étures were not lik’d, on account of the Colour- 
ing which was worth nothing. His ill fuccefs 
occafion’d his abandoning Painting, and follow- 
ing Sculpture, in which he became very Skilful. 
He had fo great an Efteem for hisown Works, 
that he compar’d them with Michael Angelo’s 
whofe Reputation was a great Grief to him. 
His Productions-are at Rome and Florence, where 
he dy’din the 62 Year of his Age, Ano 1559. 


POLIDORO daCARAVAGIO 


So call’d from the place of his Birth, a Village 
of that name, in the Dutchy of A@/av. He came 
to Rome at the time when Pope Leo X: was rai- 
fing fome new Edifices in the Vatican, and 
knowing not how to get his Bread otherwife, 
for he was very young, he hir'd himfelf to Car- 
ry Stones and Mortar for the Mafons, wh@ Were 
at work about that Building. He did rhig till he 
was Eighteen Year§ of Age. At the fame time 
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Raphael employ’d feveral young Painters in the 
fame place to execute his Defigns. Polidoro, who 
often carry’d them the Mortar, with which they 
made their Frefco, was touch’d with the fight of 
the Paintings, and folicited by his Genius to 
turn Painter. He at firft ty’d himfelf to the 
Works of Giovanni d’Udine, and the pleafure he 
took to fee that Painter work, ftir’d up the Ta- 
lent which he had for Painting. He was very 
officious and complaifant to the young Painters, 
and made an acquaistance with them, to whom 
communicating his Intention, they gave him 
Leflons which embolden’d him to proceed. He 
heartily fet himfelfto Defiening, and advanc’d fo 
prodigioufly that Raphael was aftonifh’d, and 
fome time after fet him to work with the orher 
young Painters, but he diftinguift’d himfelf fo 
much from all of them, that as he had the great 
eft fhare in Executing his Defigns in the Vatican, 
fo he had the greateft Glory. The care which 
he had feen his Matter take in Defigning the An- 
tique Sculptures, fhew’d him the way to do the 
like. Hefpent whole Days and Nights in De- 
figning thofe beautiful Things, and ftudy’d Anti- 
quity to a nicety. The Works with which he 
has enrich’d the Frontifpieces of feveral Build« 
ings at Rome, thew the pains he took in ftudy. 
ing the Antique. 

He did very few Eafel-pieces ; moft of his Pro- 
ductions are in Frefco, and of the fame Colour in 
Imitation of the Bajo Relievo’s. In this fort of 
Painting he made ufe of the Manner, call’d 
Scratch'd, confifting in a Preparation of a 
black Ground, on which is plac’d a white Plai- 
fter, and taking off this white with an Iron 
Bodkin, we difcover through the sae hy 
Rael Komiepys: pt 
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black which ferves for Shadows. Scratch’d work 
lafts longeft, but being very rough is unpleafant 
to the fight. He affociated himfelf at firft wirh 
Maturino, and the Conformity of their Genius’s, 
made them Companionsin their Studies and Bu- 
finefs: They liv’d together like Brothers, and their 
Friendfhip lafted till the Death of Adaturino, who 
dy’d of the Plague, Anno 1526. Polidoro, after 
having by AMaturino’s Affiftance fill’d Rome with 
his Pieces, thought to have enjoy’d his Eafe, and 
the Fruit of his Labours, when the Spaniards, in 
the Year 1527. befieg'd that City, and all the 
Men of Art were forc’d to fly, or elfe were ruin’d 
by the Miferies of War. Pclidoro refolv’dto retire 
to Naples, where he was oblig’d to work for or- 
dinary Painters, and had no opportunity to make 
himfelf taken notice of ; for the Neapolitan No- 
bility were in thofe Days more Solicitous to get 
goqd Horfes than good Pidtures. Seeing himfelt 
therefore without Bufinefs, and fore’d to fpend 
what he had got at Rome, he went to Sicily, and 
underftanding Architecture as well as Painting, 
the Citizens of Adeffina employ’d him to prepare 
the Zriumpbal Arches, for the Reception of 
Charles the Vth coming from Tunis, which work 
being finifh’d, Polidoro finding nothing to be done 
there anfwerable to the Grandeur of his Genius, 
and having no temptation to ftay, but the Ca- 


refles of a Woman he lov'd, he thought of return-- 


ing to Rome. To that end he drew his Money out 
of the Bank of Meffiza, which his Man under- 
ftanding the Night before his intended departure, 
heconfederated himfelf with other Rogues, feiz’d 
him in his Bed, ftrangled him, and ftabb’d him. 
After they had committed this Murder, they ¢ar- 
ry’d the Body to the Door of his Miftrefs, thar 
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it might be thought he was kill’d there by fome 
Rival, yet God in his Providence fo order’d it,tha? 
the Murder was difcover’'d. The Afajfins fled, 
and every body pity’d Polidoro’s untimely Fate ; 
his Man, who did not fear any ones miftrufting 
he had a Hand in his Mafter’s Death, came to 
make his Lamentations over him as well as the 
feft. A Sicilian Count, one of Polidoro’s Friends, 
obferv’d his Grief was not at all natural, and fuf- 
pecting him to be concern’d in the Crime, had 
him apprehended. He defended himfelf very ill: 
He was put tothe Torture, confeft all, and 
was condemn’d to be drawn to Pieces by 
four Horfes. The Citizens of Mejfina were migh- 
ty forry for Polidero's Death, and honourably 
bury’d him in theirCathedral Church. He was 
in his Eight and Forticth Year when this Fate 
befel him, Anno 1543. 


Reflections on the Works of POLE 
BORO. 4530. 


Polidoro, as defirous as he was to learn, thought 
he could not do better than tread in his Mafters 
fteps, and knowing Raphael had form'd his Gose 
of Defign after the Antique Statues, he aflidu- 
oufly apply’d himfelf to ftudy them, and the 
principal Bufinefs of his Life was to imitate them, 
as may be feen by fome beautiful Remains of his 
Works on the Frontifpieces of feveral Houfes in , 
Rome, where he has painted fome Ba/ffo Relievo's 
of his own Invention, 
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_ His Genius, which was extraordinary Lively 
and Fruitful, and his ftudying the Aztique Baffo 
Relievo’s, made him incline to reprefent Batrels, 
Sacrifices, Vafes, Trophies, and thofe Ornaments 
which are moft remarkable in Antiquities. 

But, what is altogether furprizing, is, thar 
notwithftanding his great, Application to pn- 
tique Sculptures, he perceiv'd the neceffity of the 
Claro Ofcuro in Painting, and was almoft the only 
Painter of the Roman School, who made it a Prin- 
ciple of the Art, and putit in Practice: Indeed the 
great Maffes of Lights and Shadows which are in 
his Pictures fhew he was convine’d, that the 
Eyes of the Spectator wanted repofe to view a 
Picture with eafe. 

"Tis from this Principle, that in the Frezes . 
which he painted with white and black, his 
Objects are group'd fo artfully, that ‘tis impofli- 
ble for any to be more Beautiful. 

His Love of the Astique did not hinder his 
ftudying Nature, and his Gctr of Defign, which 
" was very great, and very correét, was a Mixture of 
the one andthe other. His Hand was eafie and 
excellent, and the Airs of his Heads bold, noble 
and expreflive. 

His Thoughts were Sublime; his Di/pofitions 
full of Attitudes well chofen; his Draperies well 
fet, and his Land/chapes of a good Gost. His 
Pencil was light and foft; but after the Death of 
Raphael, whoemploy’d him in the Paintings of 
the Vatican, he very f{cldomcolour’d his Pieces, 
applying himfeif altogether to work in Frefco 
with the Claro Ofcuro. 

Polidoro’s Genius was very much like Fulio Ro- 
manos, their Conceptious were lively, and 
form’d after the Gost of the Antique. Their De- 
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fign was great and fevere, and their way new 
and extraordinary: The difference between them 
was, that fulio Romano animated his Poetical 
Compolitions by the impetuofity of his Veis 
only, and Polidoro always made ufe of the Con- 
traft, asthe moft powerful means to give Life 
and Motion to his Works. Polidoro’s Genius ap. 
pears alfo to be more Natural, more Pure, and 
more regulated than Fulio Romano’s. ° 


ANDREA COSIMO 
And 
MORTUO da FELTRO 


Were the firft that brought Ornaments in ufe 
in the Modern Painting: They were both very 
Skilful, and work’d in the Claro Ofcuro, in the 
Manner which the Italians term Sgrafitti,Scratcht- 
Work. Andrea liv’d 64, Years, and Mortuo for 
want of Bufinefs turn’d Soldier. He was kill’d 
in a Battle between the Vexetians, and the Turks 
at 45 Years of Age. 


ROSS 0. 


Was born at Florence, and had no Matter to 
teach him the Art of Painting. He apply’d him- 
elf to the ftudy of Michael Angelo’s Works, but 
form’dtohimfelf a particular Stile. His Genius was 
fervile, and his Manner of Defiening, tho’ lear~ 
ned, was a little wild. He did feveral Things at 
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Rome and Peroufa in Raphael's Time. His Misfor> 
tunes brought him into France, where Fran- 
cis1. gave him a Penfion, and the Superin- 
tendency of the Buildings at Fontainbleau. He 
was alfo made a Canon of the Chappel-Royal, 
and by the King’s Favour, and his own Merir, 
acquir'd a great Reputation. We may fee what 
a Matter he was by his Performances in the Galle- 
ry Of Fontainbleau.. : 
Roffo was handfome, and had improv’d him- 
felf by the Knowledge of the Sciences ; but he ful- 
ly’d all his rare qualities by his Death, which he 
fhamefully brought on -himfelf; for having 
caus’d his intimate Friend Francefco Pellegrino to 
be apprehended on fufpicion of having robb’d 
him of a confiderable Sum,he was deliver’d over to 
the Magiftrates, who put him to the Rack, which 
Pellegrino endur’d, and was declar’d Innocenr. 
Being clear’d he publifh’d a Pamphlet againft 
Rofo, who thinking he could never appear afrer- 
wards with Honour, fent to Melun for Poifon, 
pretending to want Vernifh, and taking the 
Dofe it kill’d him at Fontainbleau, in the Year 
1640, in the Forty. Fifth Year of his Age. 
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FRANCESCO MAZZUOLO 
Surnam’d 


PARMEGIANO, 


From the place of his Birth. He was born in 
the City of Parma, Anno 1504. He learnt Pain- 
ting of two of his Coufins, and by the vivacity and 
readinefs of his Wit, ina little while a4vane’d 
greatly inthe Art. The Character of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo’s Works, incited him to’ go 
to Rome at Twenty Years of Age. He ftudy’d the 
beft Things, and particularly Raphael’s Painting 
with great earneftnefs: He drew feveral Pieces 
which got him Reputation, and the favour of 
Pope Clement Vilth. He minded his bufinefs 
fo ftrenuoufly, that the very day on which the 
Spaniards enter’d Rome, and pillag’d it, the Sol- 
diers found Parmegiano working quietly, as Pro- 
togenes Was of old at the Siege of Rhodes. This 
fecurity furpriz’d the Spaniards who firft en- 
ter'd his Houfe, and they were fo touch’d 
with the Beauty of his Painting, that rhey left 
him without doing him any Harm ; bur fome 
of their Comrades came afterwards, and took a- 
way all he had. Upon this he return’d into 
his own Country, and pafling through Bologna 
was ftop’d there a good while by Bufinefs 
that fell in his way, which having finifh’d he 
went to Parma, and painted there very mach. 
He play’d well on the Lute, and often fpeng 
more time On it than on his Painting.He was juftly 
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blam’d for giving himfelf over fo much to Chy- 
miftry, that he not only left off his Profeflion, but 
alfo the care of his Perfon, and became a perfect 
Salvage. He engrav'd fome of his Defigns in Wood 
with the Claro Ofcuro, and fome he Etch’d be- 
ing the firft gue” ashy that fort of Graving, at 
leaft in Italy. He kept one Antonio Frontano, a 
Graver, in his Houfe,. who rob’d him of all his 
Plates, as well of Copper as of Wood, and alfo of 
all his Defigns which made Parmegiano run almott 
mad, tho’ the beft part of them were recover'dy 
Ac lat he fo abandon’d himfelf to Chymiftry, 
that he wafted his Time, his Money, and his 
Health, and dy’din a miferable Condition of a 
Diarrhea, accompany’d with a Fever, in the 
Thirty: Sixth Year of his Age, Anno 1540. 


Reflections on the Works of PAR- 
MEGIANO. 


Parmegiano’s Genius was altogether Gay and 
Elegant, and tho’ he invented Things with eafe, 
yet he did not ftrive fo much to fill his Compo/iti- 
ons with agreeable Objects, as to De/ign his Figurcs 
with a graceful Air, and to give them Attitudes 
which might fhow the beautiful Parts, and infufe 
Life and Aétion into the whole. Bur hisUnder- 
ftanding being of no great Extent, his Intentive- 
nefs to finifh every particular Figure, leflen’d ve- 
ry much che Beauty of his Expreflion in. general. 
His Thoughts were befides too common, and we 
don’t find that he had penetrated very far into 
the Heart of Man, or underftood the Patlions ; 
however, tho’ the Grace of his Works is. bur {u- 
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perficial, yet ’ris, neverthelefs, Surprifing and 
Charming. " 

His Invention was ready: His Attitudes were 
very graceful, fo were his Heads; and tis viftble 
that he endeavour’d more to pleafe this way, 
than by the jut Expreffion of his Subje&t. He 
did not confult Nature much, whois the Mother 
of Variety. He reduc’d her to a Habit which 
he contracted, Graceful, tis true, but ’rwas 
his own, and funk into what we cal} Manner. The 
Painter, who looks upon Nature as his Object, 
ought to confider her in the Variety, as well as 
in the number of her Effects; and if we for- 
give him any Reiteration in the fame Piece, ag 
mutt be only in his Defigns, for which there is 
no need of confulting Nature fo exactly, nor to 
take the fame care asin a Pi@ure. [| know alfo, 
that whatever Drafts the Painters in their Studies 
make after Nature, their particular Gogt con- 
fines em to Certain Things, which they fall up- 
on infenfibly ; it cannot be deny’d, but Parmegiano 
has often reiterated the fame Airs, and the fame 
Proportions, yet his choice is {o fine, that what 
has pleas’d us in any one of his Works, will always 
pleafe us where-ever we meet with it, 

His Gotlr of De(ign is loofe and learned, but has 
too much of Idea and Adgnner in it. He affected 
to make the Extremities of his Members delicate, 
and fomewhat Lean. His Attitudes are Noble, 
Lively and Agreeably Conprafed. His Airs of the 
Head rather gracetul, than cf a Sreat Gufto, His 
Expreffions general, and without Character. 
His Draperies light, and well Contrafed. °Tis 
true the Stuff is almoft always the fame, and the 
Folds are very carelefs, yet being bur a few 
they give a Gotr of Grandeur to the Parts they co- 
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ver. They are often loofe and flowing, which 
adds a great deal of Motion to his Figures, but 
the Caufe of it is not always juft. 
Notwithftanding the vivacity of his Wit, and 
the facility of his Pencil, he drew very few Pi- 
tures, fpending moft of his time in making De- 
figns, and engraving them upon Plates. The lit- 
tle ] have feen of his Painting, gives me “clear 
Idea of atolerable Claro Ofcuro, but his Lee Co- 
Jour is Very ordinary and common. Twas this 
Parmegiano, who by the means of two Copper 
Plates found out the fecret of Printing on Mez- 
xo Tinto Paper, the black and white, and thus to 
‘ve more roundnefs to his Prints. Yet he did 
not continue the ufe of this Invention long, it 
requiring too much care ; befides his ordinary 
Prints were fo much valu’d by every Body, and 
even by feveral able Mafters of Painting, that he 
did not think it worth his while to be at the trou- 
ble of making others. 


PITERINO ddl VAGA 


Was born in Tu/cany, where he was poorly 
bred, and was hardly two Years old when his 
Mother dy’d. . His Father was a Soldier, and his. 
Nurfe a the Goat. He came young [0 Florence, 
and was put to a Grocer, who us’d to fend him to 
rhe Painters with Colours and Pencils. He learnt 
of them, at Times, to Defign, and in a little while 
became the mot skilful of all the young Painters 
in Florence. An ordinary Painter, whofe name 
was Vaga, took him with him to Rome, and from 
his living with him, he was call’d del Vaga, fe 
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his right name was Buonacorf. At Rome he 
work’d half the Weel for Painters, and the other 
half, together with all Sundays and Holidays, he 
{pent in Study and Defigning. He had fomething 
of every thing that was good, in his Compofiti- 
ons; fometimes he might have been found among 
the Ruins, feeking after the Astique Ornaments, 
or defigning the Bajo Relievo's, fometimes in 
Michael Angelo’s Chappel, and fometimes in the 
Halls of the Vatican. He alfo ftudy’d Anatomy, 
and other Sciences neceflary to his Profeffion. 
He got fo much Knowledge by hisinduftry, that 
he was foon known to the beft Mafters ; and Ra- 
poael employ’d him jointly with Giovanni d’Udine 
and others, ro help him in the Execution of his 
Defigns, Of all his Contemporary, Artifts, none 
underftood the’ Ornaments and Decorati. 
ons of Painting fo well as he, nor more boldly 
follow’d Raphael's Guffo, as is to. be feen by 
the Pictures in the Vatican Lodgings, which were 
perform’d by him, viz. The Paffage of the 
River Jordan; the Fall of the Walls of Jericho; the 
Baitel in which Jothua commanded the Sun to ftand 
ftill 5 our Saviour’s Nativity, Baptifm and Laft Sup- 
per. Rapbael’s Friendfhip tor him pracur’d him 
other confiderable Works in the Vatican, and 
Pierino thew'd his Gratitude by his particular 
Affe&tionto him ; but the Plague driving him 
out of Rome, he return’d to Florence, where ha- 
ving painted fome Pieces he went back to Rome. 
Raphael being dead, he join’d with Fulio Romano, 
and Francefco il Kattore to finifh the Worksin the 
Vatican, which were left imperfeét by their Ma- 
fter: And to confirm their Friendfhip, he mar- 
ry’d Francefco’s Sifter in the Year 1525 ; yet they 
were feperated two Years afterwards ; when the 
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Spaniards befieg’d Rome. Pierino wastaken Prifon- 
er, and fore’d to pay a large Sum for his Ranfome. 
He went to Genoa, where he was employ’d by 
Prince Deria to paint a Palace which he was 
then Building. In this work he made ufe of 
Cartoons, the convenience of which he difcover’d 
to one Geronimo Trevifano, a Painter who had 
lavght at them, and to others who came to-him 
tolearn the advantage of them. From thence 
he remov’d to Pifa, intending at his Wife’s re- 
queft to fettle there, but after he had drawn 
fome Pictures, he return’d to Genoa, and work’d 
again for Prince Doria. He then went a fecond 
time to Pifz, and from thence to Rome, where 
Pope Paul lll. and Cardinal Farnefe gave him fo 
much work, thar he was forc’d to commit the 
Execution of it to others, and content himfelf 
with making the Defigas. 

At the fame time the Pope fent for Titian to 
Rome, which made Pégrino fo jealous, and griev’d 
him fo much, that he did what he could to ob- 
lige him not to fay there long, and to haften 
back to Venice, in which he fucceeded. The 
multiplicity of Pierino’s Bufinefs, and his vivacity 
in his Performances, drain’d his Spirits in the 
flower of his Age. Attwo and forty Years old 
he fpent histime wholly in vifiting his Friends, 
and liv’d pleafantly till his Forty-feventh Year 
when he dy’d of an Apoplexy, Anno 1547. 
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Reflections on the Works ¢ PIE-\ 
RINO del V AG A, 


Of all Raphael’s Difciples, Pierino de] Vga 
kept the Character of his Matter longeft, I mean 
his Exterior Charaéfer, and as we fay, his Adanner 
of Defigning, for he wanted very much of the 
finenefs-of Raphael’s thinking. He had a parti- 
cular Genius for the Decoration of Piaces, ac- 
cording to their Cuftoms. His Invention in this 
kind of Painting was very Ingenious; Grace, 
and order are every where to be met with, and his 
Difpofitions, which are ordinary in his Pictures, 
are wonderful in his Ornaments: Some of them 
he has made little, and fome great, and plac’d 
them both with fo much Art, that they fet off 
one another by Comparifon, and by the Contraf-. 
His Figures are di/pos’d and defign’d, according to 
Raphael's Guffo; and if Raphael gave him, at firft, 
fome light Sketches of Ornaments, as he did to 
Giovanni d Udine, he Executed them to Admi- 
ration, and by the Habit he contracted, and by 
the Vivacity of his Wit he acquir’d, in this fort of 
Painting, an univerfal Reputation. The Tapi- 
frries of the fewen Planets in {even Pieces, which 
Pierino defign’d for Diana de Poitiers, and which 
are now at Monfienr, the firlt Prefidents, is a fufh- 
cient Confirmation of what J have faid. 
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GIOVANNI @UDINE 


Was fo called from Udine in Friuli, where he 
was born, 4umo 1496. When he wasvery young 
he went to Venice, and his Inclination leading 
him to Painting, he put himfelf to Giorgione, 
whofe Difciple he was feveral Years. From thence 
he went to Rome, where Balthazar Caftiglioni, Se- 
cretary to the Duke of Mantua, prefented him 
ta Raphael. Giovanni d’ Udine did Figures very 
well, yet his Mafter piece was Animals, efpe- 
cially Birds, to the fludy of which he par- 
ticularly apply’d himfelf, and wrote a Treatife 
of the latter. He carefully examin’d the Az- 
tique Ornaments, and took delight in Painting 
after Nature, thofe inanimate Objedts that ferve 
for the Decoration of Pictures ; which was the 
eafieft and readieft way to Glory. For this Rea= 
fon, Raphael employ’d him about the Orna- 
ments of his Pictures ; efpecially thofe in Stucco, 
which he underftood very well. The Mufical 
Inftraments in Raphiel’s Picture, of St. Cecilia at 
Bologna, were done by 2’ Udine ; as alfo all the 
Decorations ofthe Paintings of the Pope's 
Lodgings, and thofe of Ja Vigne Madame. We 
are indebted to him for reviving the Art of 
Stucco, and the way of ufing ic. He found out 
the true matter which the Ancients made ufe of 
inthis fort of Work, being a Compofition of 
Lime and Marble Powder, very fine, which the 
Modern Astifts have ever fince put in Practice, 
He was in hopes that Pope Leo X. who was very 
well pleas’d with his Labours, would have re- 
warded him, but feeing himfelf puappoHee by 
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his Holinefs’s Death, he took a-diftaft to Painting 
and retir’d to Udine. Some time after he quit- 
ted his Profeflion, he had a mind to go tG: Rome 
out of Devotion, and’ tho’ he was difguisd like 
a Pilgrim, and mingled among the Rabble, Fafa 
meeting him by chance at the Pauline Gate, knew 
him, and perfwaded him to Paint for Tape 
Pius LV. for whom Giovanni d’Udine afterwards 
did the Decorations of feveral Pieces. Helovd 
Sports fo-well, that he’s thought to have been the 
Inventor of the Stalking-Horfe, which Poachris 
now ufe to come at Birds with. He dy’d Ane 
1564. Aged Threefcore and Ten, and was buried, 
according to his defire, in the Rotunda, near Ras 
phael his Mafter, | | : 


PELLEGRINO daMODEN4 


Work’d with Rapbael’s other Difciples 4 
the Paintings of the Vatican, and made feve- 
ral Pittures‘of hisownat Rome. After his Ma- | 
fter’s Death he return’d to Modena, and follow’d 
his Bufinefs with Induftry and Succefs. Hedy’d 
of fome Wounds he receiv’d in endeavouring 
to refcue his Son, who had committed a Murder 
in one of the publick Streets of that City. | 
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DOMENICO BECCAFIUMI 
Otherwife call’d 
MICARINO da SIENA 


Was a Peafant’sSon, and born in a Village near 
Siena. His Father's Name was Pacio, and he us’d 
to call his Son AMicarino, His firft employment 
was keeping of Sheep, and it happen’d that a 
Citizen of Sienz, whofe Name was Beccafiumi, 
coming by one day as he was fitting by a River, 
his Flocks Grazing about him, obferv’d that he 
drew Figures on the Sand with a Stick, which 
gave him a good Opinion of him, and he re- 
folv’d to improve the Talent which he difcover’d 
in him. He took’him into his Service, and had 
lim taughtto Defign. Domenico’s Genius aflifting 

imin his Studies, he foon became a Mafter. He 
"at firft copy’d fome Pieces of Perugino, and then 
went toRome,where he encreas’d in the Knowlege 
of his Art, by ftudying Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo’'s Works. Believing he was now able to ftand 
by himfelf, he return’d to Siena, did feveral Pi- 
ctures in Oi/, andDiftemper, and {ome confiderable 
Pieces in Fre/co, which brought him into credir. 
But what fupported his Reputation a long time, 
was his Work of the Pavement of the great 
Church in Siena. This Performance was of the 
kind of Claro O/euro, and was done by means of 
two forts of Stones,the one white for the Lights, 
and the other brown for the Shadows; and thefe 
Stones being thus join’d in the Dimenfions, agree- 
able to the Claro Ofcuro of the Objects which 
were to be reprefented, the Artilt, by mae 
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deep holes, and filling them up with black Pitch, 
cou’d draw Lines, and give Union, Roundnefs 
and Force to his Figures. One Duccio,a Painter 
in Siena, invented this fort of Work in the Year 
1356; but Beccafiami brought it to Perfetion. 
He engrav'd feveral of his Defies in Wood, was 
a good Sculptor and Founder, of which he gave 
Tuofficient Proofs in Genoa, whither he went. to- 
wards the latter end of his Life, and having left 
many Proofs of his Induftry and Capacity, dy'd 
there inthe 65th Year of his Age, Anno 1 54.9. 


BALTHAZAR PERUZZI 


Of the fame City of Siexa, was famous at the 
fame time. He Painted in the Palace of Ghigi 
in the Churches, and on the Frontifpieces of fey 
veral Houfes in Rome. He underftood perfectly 
the Mathematics and Architecture, and reviv'd the’ 
Ancient Decorations of the Stage, as he thew’ 
in the Reign of Leo X. 

When Cardinal Bernardo da Bibiena had the 
Play called La Callandra, one of the belt Italian 
Dramatic Pieces,reprefented for theEntertainment 
of thePope, Balthafar made the Scenes, and a- 
dorn’d them with fo. many Places, Streets, and, 
feveral forts of Buildings that they were ad- 
mir’d by all the World; and, indeed, ’twas he 
that fhew’d the way to all the Engineers, and 
Makers of Machines that came after him in 
this bufinefs. He was employ’d about divers 
things, as well at St. peter’s as elfewhere, and 
prepar’d the Magnificent Ornaments for the 
Coronation Of Pope Clement VII. He had the 
misfortune to be at Rome when Char/es Vth’s 
Hi daiad Vet 5 : 4 ec ; Army 
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"Army Sack’d that City. The Soldiers plunder’d 
hina, us’d him ill, and to get out of their Hands 
he was forc’d to draw the Picture of Charles 
Duke of Bourbon, the Imperial General, after he 
was dead. As foon as he got his Liberty he took 
Shipping -at Pert Hercules, and went to Siena, 
whither he came, after having been rob’d by the 
Way. The Cirizensof Siena fet him at Work to 
Fortify their City, which he did, and then re- 
ryrn’d tq Rome, where he drew Dejfigns for fome 
Palaces. He there began his Book of the An- 
tiguities of Rome, and a Comment on Vitruvius, 
for which he made the Cuts, according as he 
proceeded in the Work, which Death put a ftop 
to inthe Year 1536. betng fcarce thirty fix Years 
of Age. Tis thought he was Poifon’d by his 
Competitors. Sebaftian Serli had his Writings 
ad Defigns which he made great Ufe of in the 
reatife of Architecture that he publith’d. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTI 


Son of Ledovico Buonaroti Simoni, of the An- 
cient Family of the Counts of Canofes, was born 
inthe Yéar 1474. in the Caftle of Chiuf, in the 
Territory of Arezzo in Tufcany, where his Father 
and Mother then livid. He was putro Nurfe in 
the Village of Settiniamo, a place noted for the 
refort of Sculptors, of whom his Nurfes Hus- 
band was one, which gave rife to the faying of 
him, Zhat Michacl Angelo fuck’d in Sculpture with 


bis Milk. ‘is violent Inclination to Defigning, 
oblig’d his Parents’ to place him with Domenico 
Ghirlandaw. The Progrefs he made rais’d the 
jealoufy of his fellow-Difciples fo much, thae 
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Torrigiano, one of them, gave him a blow on the 
Nofe, the marks of which he carry’d to his 
Grave. He thought the beft way to be reveng’d 
on him was to overcome him in his Profeffion, 
and by his Studies and Productions, to put an 
end to the Competition of his Companions, and 
acquire the efteem of Perfons of the beft Quality 
and Intereft, which he did effectually. 

He ereéted an Academy of Painting arid Sculp- 
ture at Florence, under the Protection of Lorenzo 
di Medicis, who Was a lover. of the Fine Arts. He 
was beftowing his Care and Application upon it 
when the Troubles of the Houfe of Adedicis o- 
blig’d him to remove to Bologna, from whence he 
went to Venice, and from thence return’d, in a 
little while, to Florence. ’Twas about this time 
he made an Image of Cupid, carry’d it to Rome, 
broke off one of its Arms, and bury’d it, keep- 
ing the Arm by him. He bury’d itin a place 
which he knew was to be dug up, and the Cupid 
being found, was fold to the Cardinal of St Gre- 
gory tor Antique: Michael Angelo dilcover'd the 
tallacy to him, by fhewing him the Arm he had 
referv'd for that purpofe. : 

The Works he perform’d at Reme, and Bra- 
mante’s Advice, whom Raphael bad inftigated to 
it, put the Pope on Painting his Chappel and em- 
ploying Michael Angelo about it. Michael 
fent for feveral Florentine Painters to aflift him, 
among whom were Graunachio Bugiardino, and 
Giuliano di San Gallo, the latter underftanding 
Frefco very well, which Adichael Angelo knew lit 
tle of. The Painting being finifh’d, moftof the 
Painters, and particularly Raphael's expectation 
was balk’d, for he had never defir’d his Friend 
Bramanie to procure that Employment for his 
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Competitor, had he not thought the Task greater 
than he cou’d go thro’ with. Bramante, as we 
. fave faid in the Life of Raphael, was entrufted 

by Michael Angelo, with the Key of the Chappel, 
and an Order to let no body. whatfoever fee his 
Work: However, he once admitted Raphael,who 
found the Painting to beof fo great a Gufo of 
Defign, that he refolv'd to make his advantage 
of it, and, indeed, in the firt Pi€ture which Rz- 
poael produc’d afterwards, and that was the Pro- 
phet I/aiah, for the Church of St. Auftin, Michael 
Angelo immediately difcover’d Bramante’s Trea- 
Chery. This Paflage is the grcateft praife that 
can be given to Michael Angelo’s Works, and is, 
at the fame time, a proof of Raphael’s Love of 
hisAre ; That he wou’d make ufe of what was 
good, even in the Works of his Enemies, not fo 
much for his own Glory, as for the Glory of his 
Profeffion. 

Upon the Death of Julius I. Michael Angelo 
went to Florence, where he made that admirable 
Piece of Sculpture, the Tomb of the Duke of 
Florence. He was interrupted by the Wars, the 
Citizens obliging him to Work on the Fortifica- 
tions of the City; but forefeeing that their Pre- 
cautions wou'd be ufelefs, he remov’d from Flo- 
rence to Ferrara, and thence to Venice. The Doge 
Gritti, wou'd fain have entertain’d him in his 
Service, but all he cou’d get out of him was a 
Defign of the Bridge Rialto: For Michael Angelo 
was an excellent Architect, as one may fee by 
the Palace of Farnefe, by his own Houle, and 
by the Capitol, which is an Edifice of a great 
Geis, 
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When he return’d to Florence, he painted thé 
Fable of Leda, with Fupiter. turn’d into a Swan, 
for the Duke of Ferrara, which piece being not 
enough elteem’d, he fent it by Minio, his Difci- 
ple, into France, together with two Boxes of De- 
figns, the beft and greateft part of his Thoughts. 
Francis \. bought the Leda, and put it up at Fon- 
taine-bleam and the Defigns were difperft up and 
down by thefudden Death of Minio, The amo- 
rous Patlion of this Leda was reprefented fo 
livelily, and fo lafcivioufly, that Monfieur de No- 
yers, Minifter of State, order’d it to be burnt out 
of a fcruple of Confcience. 

By the command of Paul Ill. Michael Angelo 
painted his famous Piece of the La/t Fudgment, 
which is an inexhauttible ftore of Science, for all 
thofe that would dive to the bottom of it. The 
Dejign is of a great Guffo. He took an incredi- 
ble deal of Pains to reach the Perfe@tion of his 
Art. He lov’d Solitude, and us’d to fay, That 
Painting was jealous, and requir d the whole Man to 
her felf. Being ask’d, Why he did not marry? He 
an{wer’d, Painting was his Wife, and his Works 
bis Children. Michael Angelo had. great Ideas, 
which he did not borrow from his Mafters. His 
ftudying after the Antique, and the Elevation of 
his Genius infpir’d him with them. His Defigns 
were learn’d and correé, and the Gu/ffo, if I may 
u.e the Phrafe, terrible, and if fome Perfons 
cannot find in them, the Elegance of the Antique 
they muft allow, char his Guffo is tich, and 
that common Nature in comparifon with ir is 
poor, 

Raphael, as we have obferv’d, was oblig’d to 
him tor the alteration of his Manner, which he 
learnt atthe fight of Pope Sixtus’s Chappel, for 
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befote that he had ftill coo much of Pértigino’s 
in his Compofitions. There are feveral Perfons, 
who tho’ they confefs Michael Angele’s Thoughts 
are great, yet will not allow ‘em to be natural, 
and think they are fometimes Extravagant. They 
fay alfo, that though his Defignsare learned, they 
are over-charg'd ; that he has taken too many 
Licences againit the Rules of Perf/pecfive, and that 
he did not underftand Colouring, of which we 
fhall fay more in our Reflections on his Works. 
’Tis enough to let the World know that this great 
Man was belov’d and efteem’d by all the Sove- 
reign Princes of his time, and that he will be 
ftill the Admiration of Pofterity. He dy’d at 
Rome, Anno 1564, at Ninety Years Old. Co/mo 
di Medicis ordered his Body tobe fecretly un- 
bury’d,and brought to Florence, where he was in- 
terr'd in the Church of Santa Croce, in which 
Magnificent Obfequies were perform’d for 
him, and his Tomb is to be feen in Marble, 
confifting of three Figures, Painting, Sculpture and 
ArchiteGure, all of his own hand. 


Refleétions on the Works of MICHAEL 
4N OE Le: 


Michael Angelo was one of the firft that ba- 
nifh’d the little Adanner, and the remainders of 
the Gothic ourof Isaly. His Genius was of a vat 
extentand his Temper made his Gu/fo incline to 
Severity and Caprice, yet among his Capricious 
Imaginations,if there are fome things extravagant, 
there are others fingularly beautiful, and of what 
kind foever his Thougats were, they were always 
Great. The 
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The Criticks of that Age preferring the Exe 
cellence of Defign to all the other parts of Pain-« 
ting, Michael Angelo ftudy’d it with incredible 
afliduity, and arriv’d to a great Knowlege of 
that Art, as may be feen by his Pi@ures and 
Sculptures; yet he did not join the Purity and 
Elegance of the Contours or Out-lines, to his 
Grand Gufto, for having made his Obfervation 
on the Body cf Man, as it is in its greateft 
force, he drew the Members of his Figures too 
powerful, and, as we fay, loaded his Defign, not 
that he negleéted the Antique, but he was inot 
willing to be indebted for ‘his Arc to any thing 
but himfelf He alfo examin’d Nature, whom 
he look’d upon as his Object more than the 4z- 
tique Statues, which he did nor think fit to Copy. 
He underftood perfeétly well the knitting of the 
Bones, the joyning of the Members, the Origin, 
Infertions andOfiices of the Mufcles ; and, indeed, 
he was fo confcious of his own Skill, that he 
took too much care to let the Spectator fee it, 
for he expreft the Parts of the Body fo ftrongly, 
that he feem’d to forget there was 4 Skin above 
the Mufcles which foften’d them: However, he 
has obferv’d this more in his Sculpture, than in 
his Paintings. 

His Attitudes are, for the moft Part, difagree- 
able, the 4irs of his Heads fierce, his Draperies not 
open enough, and his Exprefions not very natu- 
tal; yet, as wild as his Productions are, there’s 
Flevation in his Thoughts, and Noblenefs in 
his Figures: In fhort, the Grandeur of his Gufto 
is a proper remedy for the meannefs of the Fle- 
- mifh, It was even of ufe to Raphael, as we havé. 

faid already, to cure him of that drynefs which © 

Clearnt of Pietro Perugino. 
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Michael Angelo knew very little of Colouring, 
his Carnations have. too much of the Brick-Co- 
lour for the Lights, and of Black for the Sha- 
dows; tho’ ’tis not certain whether he colour d 
his Pictures himfelf, or whether he employ’d fome 
Florentine Painters, whom he fent for to help bim 
in his great Undertakings. The Pictures whicli 
Fra; Baftiano drew after Michael Angelo's Defigns, 
are not like the others, the Colouring is better, 
and has fomerhing of the Venetian Gufto. To re- 
turh to the Defigns of Michael Angelo, which are 
the moft valuable part of his Produdtions, if they 
are not entirely perfet, there is fo much Science 
in them, that his Works will contribute a great 
deal towards making Students, Mafters, if they 
have difcernment enough to ufe them as 
they ought; neverthclefs “twon’d be Matter 
of wonder if Michael Angelos Reputation kad 
liv’d till now, in cafe “his Knowledge of Sculp- 
ture, and of Civil and Military Architecture, had 
not been more Celebrated than his Skill in Pain- 
ting. 


SEBASTIANO daVENETIA 


Commonly call’d 


Fra BAS TIANO adel PIOMBO 


Took his Name from an Office given him 
by Pope Clement VII. in the Lead Mines. He 
was born at Venice,and his firftMafter was Giovanni 
Bellino, whom he left on account of his Age to 
place himfelf with Giorgione, of whom he learnt 
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4 Guflo of Colouring, which he never quitted, He 
had got a good Reputation at Venice, when Aus 
gulini Chigi carry'd him to Rome, where he ap 


_ply'd himfelf to Michael Angelo, who lik’d him 


fo well, that he took extraordinary care to teach. 
him Defige, that he might juftify the Choice 
Fra Baftiano had made ef him for his Matter, ra- 
ther than Raphael, for the Painters of - Rome 
were at that time divided, fome were for Ro. 
phael, and {ome for Adichael Angelo. Era Baftiano 
wou'd not only net make choice of Raphael for his 
Mafter, but he fet up for his Competitor, to 
which end he drew the Pi€ture of the Transfigu- 
ration at the fame time that Raphael made his for 
Francis 1. In this Pi€ture he reprefents the Re- 
furreétion of Laxgrus: The Piece ig at Nar- 
bonne. 

After Raphael's Death, Fra Bajtiano, by his own 
Merit, and the Prote&tion of Afichsej Angelo, be- 
came the chief Painter in Rome: ‘Fulio Romano 
only difputed thar Tide with him; Cettain ir” 
is Fra Bafianos Manner was Grand, and ‘tis e- 
nough to fay, that his Works were like Adichael 
Angelo's for the Defign, and like Giorgione’s for 
the Colouring. He was a long time about his 
Pictures, which was the reafon he left many 
of them Imperfe&t, There is a Very fine one of 
his, The Vifitation of the V, ingin in the Chappel Roy- 
al at Fontainblean. 

Fra. Baftiano, notwithftanding his Preference 
of Michael Angelo to Raphael, quarrell’d with the 
former, who was angry with him for attempting 
to paint a Picture in Oil, contrary to his Opini- 
On, His Mafter faid that fort of Painting was 
proper for Women, and that Frefco Was veally the 
Work of a Man. His Office in the Lead Mines 

M 2 bring- 
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bringing him in fufficient toSubfitt him handfome- 
ly and being naturally a Lover of eafe, he bent his 
Thoughts only to make his Life eafy, fome- 
times saree: himfelf with Poetry, and fome- 
times with Mufick, for he play’d very well on 
the Lute. He found out the way of Painting in 
Oil upon Walls, fo that the Colours, fhou’d not 
change which was by a Plaifter compos’d of Pitch, 
Maftic and Quick-Lime. He dy’d in the Year 
1547. Aged 62 Years. 


DANIELE RICCIARELLI 
da VOLTERRA 


This laft Name, by which he commonly was 
call’d, was given him from the Place of his Birth, 
Volterra in Tufcany. He was Difciple firft to An- 
tony de Verceil, and afterwards to Balthazar of 
Siena: But in the end he apply’d himfelf wholly 
tO Michael Awgelo’s Manner, who, on feveral oc- 
cafions, was. his Proteétor. His fineft Pieces are 
at Rome, in the Church of the Trinity on the 
Mount. He left Painting to follow Sculpture, and 
made the Horfe in Brafs which is in Place 
Royale at Paris. This Horfe was intended for 
the Statue of Henry IJ. but Daniel had not time 
to finifh it. His extraordinary Application to 
his Bufinefs, and his Melancholly Humour, ha- 
ften’d his Death, which put an end to his Labouss 
in the 57th Year of his Age, Anno 1566. 


FRANCESCO 
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FRANCESCO PRIMATICCIO 


Was of a Noble Family in Bologna. His Friends 
perceiving he had a violent Inclination to Defign, 
permitted him to go to Mantaa, where he was 
fix Years a Difcipleto Fulio Romano. He became 
fo skilful in that time, that he made Battles in 
Stucco, and Baffo Reliewo, better than any of the 
young Painters of Mantua, who were Falio Ro- 
mano's Pupils. | 

He affifted Fulio Romano in Executing his De- 
figns, and Francis 1. fending to Rome for a Man 
that underftood Pieces in Stucco, Primaticcio was 
the Perfon chofen for this Service. The King 
put fuch a Confidence in him, thar he fent him 
to Rome in the Year 1540. to buy Antiques. He 
brought back with him one hundred and fonr- 
fcore Statues, with agreat number of Bufto’s. He 
had Moulds made by Giacomo Baroccio di Vignola, 
of the Statues of Venus, Laocoon,. Commodus, the 
Tiber, the Nile, the Cleopatra at Belvidere, and 
Trajan's Pillar, in order to have them Caft in 
Brafs. | 
_ After Roffo’s Death he had the Place of Super- 
Intendant of the Buildings given him, and in alitde 
time finifh’d theGallery which his Predeceflor had 
begun. He brought fo many Statues of Marble 
and Brafs to Fontainbleau, that it feem’d another 
Rome, as w«llfor the number of the Antiques, as 
for his own Works in Painting and Stucco. Roger 
of Bologna, Profpero Fontana,GiovanniBattifia,Bagna- 
cavallo, and Nicholas of Modena, were thofe he 
employ'd moft under him. The Skill and Dili- 
gence of the latter were very extraordinary. 
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Primaticcio was fo efteem’d in France, that no- 
thing of any Confequence was done without 
him, that had Relationto Painting or Building. 
He direéted the Preparations for all Fefivals, Tur- 
naments, and Mafcarades. He was made Abbot of 
St. Martins at Troyes,and liv’d fo great, that he was 
refpeéted asa Courticr, as well as a Painter. He 
and Rofo taught the Frach a good Gaffo, for 
before their time, what they had done in the 
Arts was very inconfiderable, and had fomething, 
of the Gothjck in it. Primaticcio dy’d in a good 
old Age, having been favour’d and earefs'd in 
four Reigns. 


PELLEGRINO TIFALDI 
; Call’d otherwife 


PELLEGRINO ds BOLOGNA 


Where he was born. He was the Son of an 
‘Architeét of Milan,and had fuch a Genius for the 
Sciences, that of himfelf he Defign’d feveral things 
at Rome and Bologna, and became one of the beft 
Matters of his Time in the Arts of Painting and 
Architedure bothCivil andMikitary. He firft fhew’d 
his Capacity at Rome, and acquir'd a Reputation 
there: But whatever Succefs his Works had, the 
Workman was very unfortunate, either for that 
he did not know what Price to fet on his Pieces,or 
thathe could neverbe contented. He was fo Cha- 
grin’d at his ill Fortune, that he would often be- 
moanit; and onedayPopeGregoryXIII. going out at 
the Gate Angelica to take the Air, and happening 
to leave the common Road, heard a complaining 

Voice. 
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Voice, which feem’d to come from behind a 
Buhh ; he follow’d it by little and little, till he faw 
a Man Iving on the Ground under a Hedge. The 
Pope came up to him, and finding ir was Pel/e- 
grino, ask’d him why he complain’d fo? 2x 
fee, fays Pellegrino, a Man in De[pair ; I Love my 
Profeffion, I {pare no Pains to underftand it ; I Work 
with affiduity, and endeavour to finilh my Picces fo 
much,that lam never Jatisfy'd with what Ihave done : 
yet all my Pains is to no purpofe, I am {o little reward- 
ed forit, I have {carce wherewithal to Live. Not 
being able therefore to bear this hard-hap, I wanderd 
hither with a full refolution to ftarve my {elf ra- 
ther than endure fo great Maifery any longer. The 
Pope chid him feverely, and having at length 
brought him to himfelf, promis’d him his Affi- 
ftance in allthings. And Painting not turning to 
account with him, his Holinefs advis’d him ro 
apply himfelf to Architecture in which he had 
already fhewn his Skill, giving him affurances 
he woud employ him’ in his Buildings. Pel- 
legrino follow’d his advice, and became a 
great Architect, a great Engineer. and built feve- 
ralStately Palaces which might have contented 
him, had he been more out of Love with the 
World than he was. 

Returning into his.own Country, Cardinal 


- Borromeo fent for him to Pavia, where he built 


the Palace da Sapienza, and was chofen by the 
Citizens of A@lan to be Superintendant of the 
Building they were about to add to their Cathe- 
dral Church. From thence Pdilip I. invited him 


to Spain, to direét the Painting and Architedure 


of the Efcurial. He painted very much there, 
and fo pleas’d the King, that he gave him one 
Hundred Thoufand Crowns, and honour’d him 
Uy Oe M 4, with 
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with the Title of Marquifs. Pellegrino loaden 
with Riches and Honour, return’d to Milan, and 
dy'd there in the beginning of the Pontificare 


of Clement VIII. being about Threefcore and Ten 
Years old, eae : ' 


FRANCESCO SALVIATI 


A Florentine, was at firft a Difciple of Andres 
del Sarto, in whofe Houfe he became acquainted 
with Vafari, who was alfo Andrea del Sarto’s Di- 
{ciple: They both of them left Andrea to place 
themfelves with Baccio Bandinelli, where they 
learnt more in Two Months, than they had 
done before inTwoYears. Frencefeo being grown 
a Matter, Cardinal Sa/viati took him ‘into’ his 
Service, and ‘tis on that account that he had the 
Name of Sa/viati given him. His’ Manner of 
Defigning came very near’ Raphael's, and ‘he per- 
form’d well in Frefco, Diftemper and Oil. He 
went to Paris inthe Year 1554. and did feveral 
things for the Cardinal of Lorrain, who was not 
over well pleafed with them, which difgufted 
Salviati as much as’ the Favour and’ Reputation 
of Roffo, at whofe Works he had, it feems, rail’d 
plentifully, when fearing the Confequences of it, 
he return’d to Italy, where having finifh’d feveral 
Pictures at Rome, Florence and Venice, his reft- 
lefs Splenetick inconftant Humour threw him 
into a Diftemper, of which he dy’d inthe Fifty 
Third Year of his Age, Anno 1563. > - 


TADDEO 
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TADDEO ZUCCHER®, 


Born at Agnolo, in Vado, in the Dutchy of Ur- 
bin, wasthe Son of an Ordinary Painter, who 

nowing his own weaknefs, and preferring the 
Reputation of his Son to his own Profit, at four- 
teen years old, carry’d him to Rome, to Learn of 
the beft Painters, But he was ill recommended ; 
for he plac’d him with Gicvanni Pietro Calabro, 
whofe Wife almoft fiatv’d Taddeo, and by her Co- 
vetoufnefs, forc’d him to look out for another 
Mafter. However, he went to no other, con- 
tenting himfelf with ftudying Rapbael’s Works, 
and the Antique Sculptures, which, added to his 
Own Genius, foon render’d him a Matter of his 
Art. He was eafy, abounding, and graceful in 
every thing he did, and temper’d the vivaciry 
of his Wis by great Prudence. He never work'd 
out of Italy, living moft part of his time in Rome 
and Capraiola, where he left many things un- 
finifh’'d, being taken away in his Prime, the 
Thirty-feventh year of his Age, Anno 1566. 
His Brother Frederie, perfected his Pieces after 
te Demi : 


GIORGIO VASSAR, 


Born at Arezzo in Tufcany; was at firft a Dif- 
ciple ot William’ of Marfeilles, who Painted upon 
Glafs, afterwards of Andrea del Sarto, and at lait 
of Michael Angelo: Onecan’t fay of him as of 
fome other Painters, that he was hurry’d on to 
Painting by a violent Inclination, for tis moft 
Me ee hk i likely, 
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likely, that he made Choice of that Profeflion, 
thro’ good Senfe and Reflection, which led him 
ro it more than his Gehius. When the Trou- 
bles of Florence were over, he return’d into his 
own Gountry, where he. found . his Father and 
Mother dead of the Plague, and two Brothers 
and three Sifters left upon him, whom he was 
forc’d to maintain by the Profits of his Labour. 
He Painted in Frefco inthe Towns about Florence ; 
bur fearing he fhould not get enough by Paint- 
ing to maintain his Family, he quitted his Pro- 
feflion and turn’d Gold/mith, which was no more 

beneficial to himthan hisown Art. 
For this reafon he again apply’d himfelf to Paint- 
ing, with an earneft defire to become a Mafter. 
He was indefatigably diligent in defigning the 
Antique Sculptures, and ftudying the beft Pieces 
of the moft Noted Mafters; and tho’ he very 
much improv'd his Defign, by Copying entirely 
Michael Angelo’s Chappel, yet he joyn’d with 
Salviati, in Defigning all Raphael’s and Baltha- 
xar da Siena’s Works. And not thinking the day 
time enough for him, he {pent a good ‘part of 
the Night in copying what he and Salviati had 
Defign'd. We thought, after all this pains and 
care, he was qualify’d to undertake any thing, 
and to perform it with fuccefs. He did nor 
mind Colouring, having no true Idea of it; and 
tho’ he was an Artful Déefigner, his Works were 
never in the Reputation he expected they would 
be, which proceeded from his.not underftanding 
Colours, or neglecting the Softne/s of the Pencil. 
Bur his great Ufe of Defigming made it very eafy 
to him, and by this means his Performances 
were very Numerous. He was a good Archi- 
eect, and underftood Ormaments very well... The 
, “ "Works 
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Werks which he finifh’d at Florence, as welt in 
Architecture as Painting, procur’d him the 
Favour of the Houfe of Medicis, .by which he 
got Money, and marry’d off two of his Sifters. 
He was a very Moral Man, and had fuch Polite 
Qualitics, as acquir’d him the Efteem of Per- 
fons of the higheft Rank. The Cardinal of AZe- 
dicis was his particular Patron, and engag’d him 
to Write the Lives of the Painters, which he 
Publith’d at Florewce in three Volumes, about the 
year 1551. a Work, in the Opinion of Hannibal 
Caro, Written with great Exadctnefs and Judg- 
ment. He is tax'd with flattering the Mafters of 
his own Country, the FlorentivePainters, But be it 
as it will, Painting is indebted to him for an 
Eternal Monument, in having cranfmitted to 
Pofterity, the Memory of fo many Skilful Men, 
whofe Names would have been forgotten, had 
he not taken fuch pains to Eternize them. Be- 
fides his Lives of the Painters, he Publith’d Ref. 
tions on his own Pictures, of which the Chief are 
at Rome, Florence and Bologna. He dy'd at Florence 
in the year 1578. being fixty four years old, His 
Body was carry’d to Arezzo, where he was bu- 
ry d in a Chappel adorn’d with Architecture, 
which he had built in his Life-rime. 


FREDERICO ZUCCHERO 


Was born inthe Dutchy of Urbin, ina Village 
call’d Agnolo in Vado.. His Parents carry’d him 
to the ‘Fubilee at Rome, in the Year 1550. and 
put him to his Brother Taddeo, who was then 
one of the moft Famous Painters in Italy. Frede- 
rico, not liking his Brother’s Corrections, Pe 
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finding he was {trong enough in his Artto ftand by 
himfelf,fer up for a Mafter-Painter. They did both 
a great deal of Work at Capraiola, and Frederico 
finifh'd the Peices which his Brother, who dy’d in 
his Thirty-feventh year, had left imperfeét. Pope 
Gregory XIJ1. employ’d him about his Paintings, 
in whofe Service having a difference with fomeé 
of his Holinefs’s Officers, to be reveng’d on them, 
he drew the Picture of Slander, Engrav'd af- 
terwards by Cornelius Cort, wherein’ he repre- 
fented all thofe that had offended him, with 
Affes Ears.. He expos’d it publickly over the 
Door of St. Lwke’s Church, on St. Luke’s Day, 


and left Rome to avoid the Pope’s Wrath. He 
work’d in France for the Cardinal of Lorrain, 
and in the Efcwrial for Philip I. without giving 
content to either the one or the other. He was 
more Fortunate in England, where he drew the 
Piéture of Queen Elizabeth, and did fome o- 
ther Pieces that were very much commended. 
At laft, returning into Italy, and having work’d 
fome time at Venice, Pope Gregory re-call’d and 
pardon’d him. Soon after, making his advan- 
tage of the Bope’s Proteétion, he fer up the A- 
cademy of Painting, for which his Holinefs had 
given him a Brief. He was chofen Prince of the 
Painters, and out of Love to his Art, was atthe 
Charge of buildinga Houfe for them to meet in. 
He went afterwardsto Venice, to Print fome Books 
he had written on Painting. From thence he paft 
OM (0 Savoy ; and in aJourney to Loretto,dy’d at 
Ancona, at fixty-fix years old, anno 1602. : 
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RAPHAEL da RHEGIO 


_ Was the Son ofa Peafant, who put him to 
look after his Geefe, but he ran away from his 
Father, and went to Rome, where he follow’d 
the motions of the extraordinary Genius he had 
for Painting, and plac’d himfelf with Frederico 
Zucchero, under whofe Difcipline he was {carce a 
year before he made fuch a wonderful Progrefs 
in his Art, that he was almoft equal to his Ma- 


-fter. He did feveral fine things in the Vaticam, at 


Santa Maria Maggiore, and other places of Rome. 
He was fair and handfome ; and ’tis faid, that 
falling in Love with a young Woman, his Paf- 
fion was fo violent, that it kill’d him. He had 
a Companion whofe Name was Paris, who af- 
fifted him in his Works. 


MICH #RD 


A Native of La Bree, was one ofthe Painters 
whom Raphael employ’d under him in the Vati- 
can, and who was not much talk’d of for any 
thing elfe. Having on a time made a Picture 
for the Florestines Church, wherein he reprefent- 
ed Pontivs: Pilate thewing ‘Fefus Chrifé to the Peo- 
ple, he ask’dof Raphael, which of the Heads he 
lik’d beft, fuppofing he would have anfwer’d 
that of Chri# ; but Raphael reply’d, it was one 
that was.in the hindmoft part of the Picture, by 
which he meant, that all his Expreffions were not 
proper to the fubject he reprefented, tho’ his 
Heads were otherwife good, rel 
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PREDERICO BAROCCYT 


Born at Urbin, went to Rome in his Youth, 
where he painted feveral things in Frefco for 
Pope Pau \II. and then return’d to Urbin, living 
there the reft of his Days. He was one of the 
moft Graceful, Judicious, and Skilful Painters 
that ever was. He drew a vaft number of Por- 
traits and Hiftory-Pieces, and his Genius was par- 
ticularly for Religious Subjeéts. One may -in 

his Works perceive a great Inclination towards 
- Correggio's Manner ; and tho’ he defign’d more 
Correctly, his Ouwt-lines are not of fo grand a 
Guffo, nor fo Natural as Correggio’s. He ex prett 
the parts of the Body too much, and defign’d 
the Feet of aChild after the fame manner as he 
would have done thofe of a Man, He made his 
firlt Drawings generally in Paffello, and with the 
fame ftile that he drew his Piétures, 

He drew his Adadonna’s after a Sifter of his, and 
the Infant Chri after a Child of hers. He Etch’d 
feveral of his Pieces himfelf, and 'dy’d at Urbin 
inthe year 1612. at 84 years old. Vanni was 
his Difciple. 


FRANCESCO VFANNI 


Of Siena, was Difciple, and not inferiour to 
Barocct. He had an extraordinary Talent for Re- 
ligious Subjects, and dy’d in the 47th year of his 
Age, anno 16r5. 
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GIOSEPPINO, 


So call’d, by contraction, from Giofeppe d° Ar- 
pino, a Cattle of that Name in the Kingdom of 
Naples, where he was born in the year 1570. 
His Father, Mutio Polidoro, was fo Ordinary a 
Painter, that he had nothing to do but to Paint 
Ex Voto’s of the Village for the Country People. 
Gioleppino went to Rome, where he learnt a light 
and agreeable Manner of Defigning, which in 
practice degenerated into fomething that neither 
border’d on the Antique, nor on Refin’d Nature, 
Having a great deal of Wit and Genius, he be- 
carne in Favour with the Popes and Cardinals, 
from whom he had Bufinefs enough. But he 
had a warm Competitor in Caravagio, whofe 
Manner was quite oppofite to his. His Battels,in 
the Capitol, arethe moft efteem’d of all his Pieces. 
In his other Pictures he is fuperficial, and has 
not div’d to the bottom of his Art. Hedy’d in 
the year 1640. at fourfcore years old. Moft of 
the Painters of his time follow’d his Manner, the 
reftimirated Caravagio’s. 


PASC HALINO della MARCA, 


Is only nam’d here, becaufe he made fuch a 
Progrefs in Painting in one Year, that he is look’d 
upon as a Prodigy. There are fome of his 
Pidures in the Carsbufian Church near Dioclefian's 
Baths. 

The Example of this Man may encourage thofe 
who, tho’ advane’d in Years, yet find they have 

Genius, 
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Genius, right Underftanding, and Health e- 
nough to run the Race of Painting in a little 
time. 


ne 


PIETRO TESTA 


_ A Native of Sacca, was, from his Youth, car- 
ry'd away by a violent Inclination to Defgn. The 
Renown of the Rowan Painters tempted him to 
Vifit Rome, He went thither in a Pilgrim’s Ha- 
bit, and not being well enough vers'd in the 
Profeflion he was defirous to follow, he liv’d 
miferable to the laft degree, {pending his time 
in Defigning the Ruins, Statues and Pictures at 
Rome. Sandrart tells us, that meeting him one day 
Defigning the Ruins about Rome in a wretched 
Condition, having {carce wherewithal to cover 
his Nakednefs, he took pity of him, carry’d 
him to his Houfe, cloath’d him, fed him, and 
employ'd him to Dejign feveral things in the 
Gallery of ‘fu/iniano, after which he recommen- 
ded him to other Mafters, who fet him to Work. 
He was fuch a Man-harer, and fo wild, that San- 
drart cou'd hardly have any of his Company. 
He had Defign’d the Antiques fo often, that he had 
them by Heart; but his Genius was fo fiery and 
licentious, that allthe pains he took ferv’d him 
to little purpofe and the Trouble he gave 
himfelf about his Piétures fucceeded ~as ill, 
as may be feen by the few Pieces that are left ot 
his, by the little value that is feton them thro’ 
his bad Colouring, and the hardnefs of his Pencil. 
Indeed he was only Commendable for his De. 
figns and Prints, of which he Engrav’d part him- 
felf ; Part was done by Cefare Teta, and the reft 


by 
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by other Gravers. There is a great deal of Fancy, 
Gayety and Praétice in them, but little Intelli- 
gence of the Claro O/curo, little Reafon, and little 
Juftnefs. Being on the Banks of the Tyber De- 
figning a Profpect, the Wind blew off his Hat into 
the River, and ashe was endeavouring to regain 
it, he accidenrally fell in, and was drown’d about 
the Year 1648. 


PIETRO BERETTINI 


Of Cortona in Tufcany, was bred up inthe 
Houfe of Sachetti at Rome, and prov’d to be one 
of the moft agreeable Painters that ever was, 
His Genius was fruitful, his Thoughts full of 
Flowérs and Graces, and his Execution Eafy. His 
Talent being for Grand Compofitions, ;and his 
Imagination lively, he cou’d not put that Con- 
{traint upon himfelf as co finith a Pi@ure en- 
tirely, for which reafon his little Pieces, when 
they are examin’d nearly, feem to want.very 
much of the Merit of his Great Produ@ions. 

He was not Correét in his Defigns; Ex- 
preflive in the Paffions, or Regular in the Folds 
of his Drapery, but every where a Mannerift : 
Yet there is Grandeur, Noblenefs and Grace in 
all his Works; not that Grace which was 
tne Portion of Raphael and Correggio, which 
touches the Minds of Men of Senfe to the quick. 
His was a general Grace that pleas’d every Bo- 
dy, and that confifted rather ina Habit of making 
the Airs of his Heads always agreeable, than in 
a fingular choice of Expreffions fuitable to each 
Subject; for as 1 have faid, he didnot care to 
look back upon what he had done, nor to enter 
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-Gnto a Detail of each thing in his Pieces. He 
endeavour d only to make ’em Fine all together, 
and was highly applauded for the magnificence 
of his Works in the Churches and Palaces of 
Rome and Florence. He has given undoubted 
Proofs of his Capacity in the new Church of the 
Fathers of the Oratory at Rome, in the Palaces of 
Barberini and Pampbilio, and in other Places. 

There. was nothing ill in his Colouring, efpeci- 
ally his Carnations, which would have been bet- 
ter, had they been more vary’d, and more Study a. 
As for his Local Colours he never went out of the 
Roman School, but in giving them a Union a- 
mong themfelves, and that Agreement which 
the Italians call Uagezza. The Ornamentsof his 
Works were admirable, his Landskips of a good 
Gujto, and he underftood Painting in Frefco better 
than any one who. went before him. 

His Temper was imild, his Converfation agree- 
able, and his Manners fincere. He was Charitable, 
Officious, a good Friend, and {poke well of every 
Body. He was fo Laborious, that the Gour, with 
which he was very much troubled, could not 
hinder his Painting; but his Sedentary Life, and 
too much Application to his Bufinefs, encreas’d 
the Diftemper fo far, thar it kill'd him in the Goth 
Year of his Age, Anno 1669. 
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: F Venice, was Difciple of Gentile Fire 
.% briano, and Competitor with that Domes 


nico, who wasaflaflinated by Andrea del Cam 
| flagno. He is not fo famons by his Works, as 
__ by the good Education which he Zave fo his two 
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Sons Gentile atid Giowanni Bellino, who were the 
Founders of the Venetian School. He dy’d about 


the Year 14.70. 


GENTILE BELLIN O 


Of Venice, EldeftSon of Giacomo, of whom ‘we 
have been fpeaking, was the moft skilful of all 
the Venetian Painters, his Contemporaries. Gen- 
tile Painted the Hall of the Great Council, and 
did fome other Pieces at Venice, moft part of 
them in Diftemper, for Painting in Oil -was 
not then much in ufe. | Aahomer Il. Emperor 
of the Turks, having feen one of his Pictures, 
mightily admir’d it, and defir'd to entertain the 
Author in his Service. He wrote to the Senate 
for him, and they accordingly fent him to Con- 
frantinople, where Gentile was very Well receiv'd 
by the Grand Signior. He, painted feveral things 
for his Highnefs, which were extreamly lik’d, 
efpecially his Portraits; and_as the Turks have a 
great Veneration for St. ‘Fobn Baptift, Gentile 
painted the Decollation, and fhew’d it tothe Em- 
peror to have his Approbation of it: But 


the Grand Signior found fault that the Skin of 


the Neck, which was feparated from the Body, 
was too high, and to convince him that his 
Criticifm was juft, he order'd a Slave to be 
brought to him, and Commanded his Head to be 
immediately ftruck off in the Prefence of Bellino, 
that he might fee, that prefently after the Head is 
feperated from the Body, the Skin of the 
Neck fhrinks back. The Painter was fo frighted 
at this Demonttration, that he could not be at 


reft while he was at Conftantinople, wherefore In- 
| vegting 
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venting fome Excufe, he defir’d leave to réturn 
Home, which the Emperor granted. The Grand 
Signior made him feveral Noble Prefents, put a 
Gold Chain about his Neck, wrote recommen- 
datory Letrers to the Senate in his Favour. and 
on this account he had the Order of St. Mark 
conferr’d on him with a confiderable Penfion 
for Life. He dy’d at Fourfcore Years of Age, 
Anno 150%, 


GIOVANNI BELLINO, 


- Gentile’s Brother and Difciple, laid the Foun- 


dation of the Venetian School by the ufe of Oil, 


and the Care he took to Paint every thing after 
Nature. There are feveral of his Pieces to be 
{een at Venice: His laft Work was a Baccoanal for 
Alphonfe, 1. Duke of Ferrara; but dying be- 
fore he had finifh’d it, Titian did it for him, and 
added a fine Landskip to it. As skillful as this 
his Difciple was, he had fuch a refpec& for his 
Mafter, that to give him all the Glory of the 
Picture, he wrote on it thefe Words : 


FOHANNES BELLINUS MCCCCCXIV. 
Giorgione was his Difciple at the fame time with 
Titian. Bellino dy’d in the Year 1512. Aged 90 


Years. His and his Brother’s Portraits are in the 
King’s Cabinet. 
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Reflections on the Works of G10- 
VANNI BELLINO. 


Giovanni and Gentile Bellino had an ill Guffo in 
Defigning, and painted very drily ; but Gisvanni 
having learnt the fecret of Painting in Oy/, ma- 
nag'd his Pencil with more foftnefs, and tho’ 
there appears a great deal of drynefs in his Pro- 
ductions, yet he did better than his Predeceflors 
of his Profeflion, and deferv’d to be diftinguith’d 
from them, not only becaufe he’ tranfmitted free- 
ly to the Painters that fucceeded him, the ufe of 
Oil in Painting, but alfo becaufe he was the firft 
who endeavour’d to join Union to theVivacity of 
Colours, the latter being till his time the great- 
eft partof the Merit of the Venetian Painters ; but 
in Giovanni's we fee at once a Propriety of Co- 
lours, and the beginning of an Harmony, which 
was cnough to rouze the Talent of Giorgione fo 
famous for his Colouring. | Yr | 

The wonderful Progrefs of thisDifciple, as well 
as Titian, open’d even the Eyes of their Mafter - 
For Bellino’s Manner, in his firt Pieces, was too 
dry, and that of his latter Pitures is good e- 
nough, both for D./ign and Colouring, for which 
they are admitted into the Cabinets of the Curi- 
Ous ; and there are fome at Vienna, among the 
Emperor's Collections, which ‘have fomething 
of the boldnels of Giorgione’s Lights and Colour- 
Ung. ‘ : 

The Guffo of Billino’s Defigns, is a little Go- 
thic: His Atsitutes are not well chofen, bur the 
Airs of his Heads are Noble. = - - 


There 
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There are no lively Expreflions in his Pieces, 
and the Subjeéts of which he treated, being, for 
the molt part, Adzdonna’s, gave him no occafion 
for them. However, he did his utmoft to Copy 
Nature exaétly, and finifh’d his Pictures fo fer- 
vilely, chat he had not time to apply himfelf to 
give them a great Character. 


The DOSS Os 


Of Ferrara, made themfelves famous by the 
good Guffo of their Colouring, and efpecially by 
their Landskips, which are very Fine. Adphonfo, 
Duke of Ferrara, employ’d them very much, 
and honour’d them with his Favour. They were 
not fo happy in the Couct of Francefco Maria, 
Duke of Urbin, who fet them to Work in Frefco 
in the New Palace, which the Architect Genga 
had built for him, but that Pririce not being fatis- 
fy’d with their Painting, deftroy’d it. ‘Tis true 
it deferv’d the leaft Commendation of all their 
Productions, whatever Care they took about it, 
fo certain it is, that let a Man be at never fo 
much pains in the Execution of his Work, he 
fhall not fucceed, if the firft Conception of it 
was bad. They kept up their Reputation, not- 
withftanding this Difgrace, and produc’d feveral 
beautiful Pieces. The Elder of them being 
grown old, and his Eyes bad, was not fit for Bufi- 
nefs,wherefore theDuke of Ferrara allow’d him a 
Penfion for his Subfiftance. He dy’d ata great 
Age, and-his younger Brother, whofe Name was 
Battifa, {urviving him, perform’d many good 
Picces after the Death of his Elder Brother. 
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GIORGIONE 


So call'd by reafon of his Courage, and Noble 
Af{pe&, was born at Caftel-Franco, in Trevifano, a 
Province in the Srate of Venice, Anno 1478. and 
tho’ he was but of indifferent Parentage, yet he 
had agreat Saul. He was Gallant, lov’d Mufick, 
had an agreeable Voice, and play’d well on feve- 
ral Inftruments. At firft he apply’d himfelf in- 
duftrioufly to Defign the Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci and then plac’d himfelf with Giowanni Bel- 
lino to learn to Paint. But his Genius having 
form'd a Guffo fuperior to that of his Mafter 
Giovanni, he cultivated it by the Sighr and Study 
of Nature, whom he afterwards faithfully imi- 
tated in all his Productions. Titian was extream- 
ly pleas’d with his bold and terrible Gu/ffo, and 
intending to make his advantage of it, frequent- 
ly vifited him, under pretence of keeping up the 
Friendfhip they had Contracted at their Mafter 
Bellino’s.. . But Giorgione being jealous of the New 
Manner he had found out, contriv’'d an excufe 
to forbid Titian his Houfe as handfomly as he 
~-cou’d; upon which Titian became his Rival in 
his Art, and was fo careful to Copy the Life ex- 
aétly, that by his care and Reflections he excell’d 
Giorgione, in difcovering the Delicacies of Na- 
ture: However, Giorgione was {till in Reputation 
for a Guffo, to which no body had hitherto arriv’d. 
The moft part of his Performances are at Venice, 
and having painted very much in Frefco, and not 
living long enough to do many other Pictures, 
his Cabinet-Pieces are extreamly rare: He dy'd 
inthe Year 1511. when he was fcarce Thirty twa 
Years of Age, “i / - Res 
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Reflections on the Works of 
GIORGIONE. 


_ Giorgione being but Thirty two Years old when 
he dy’d, and having done few Grazd Compohii- 
ons, one cannot well judge of theGreatnefs of his 
Genius. The beft of his Performances is at 
Venice, on the Front of the Houfe wherein the 
German Merchants have their Meetings, on thar 
fide which looks towards the Grand Cana/. He 
did this Piece of Painting in Competition with 
Titian, who painted another fide of that Building: 
But both of thefe two Pieces being almoft en- 
tirely ruin’d by Age, ‘tis difficult to make a Righr 
Judgment of them, or of Giorgione’s Talent by 
that Performance, fo we muft reft fatisfy’d with a 
few Eafel-Pieces, and fome Portraits that he 
drew. Every Man Painting himfelf in what 
kind of Picture foever he employs his Pencil a- 
bout, we may perceive by thofe of Giorgione, that 
he had a facility of Underftanding, and a vivaciry 
of Imagination. 7 

His Guftoof Defign is delicate, and has fome- 
thing in it like the Roman School, tho’ ’tis not 
fo much exprefs’d as is neceflary for the Perfe &tion 
of his Art, he always being more careful to 
give a roundne/s to his Figures, than to make ’em 
Correct. 

His Gato was Grand, Picquant, and his Hand 
Eafy. He wasthe firft who found our the admi- 
rable effects of Strong Lights and Shadows, and 
made ufe of bold Colours; and ’tis a matter of 
Wonder to confider how, all of a fudden, he 
Laka Fe SONA {oar'd 
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foar’d from the Low Manner of Bellino’s Colour- 
ing, to the fupream height to which he rais’d Co- 
Jours in his Art, by joining an extream force with 
anextream Sweernefs. 

He underftood the Claro Ofcaro very well, and 
the Harmony, of the Zout Enfemble, or the whole 
together of a Pi@ure. For his Carnations he 
us’d four Capital Colonrs only, the Judicious mix- 
ture of which made all the difference of Ages 
and Sexes in his Pieces. But in thefe four Colours 
we ought not to Gomprehend neither the white 
which ferves inftead of Light, nor the black, 
which is the Privation of jit. 

It appears by his Works, that the Principles of 
the Art which he had found out, were fimple, 
that he was perfect Matter of them, and that his 
greatelt Artifice was to fhew the value of Things 
by Comparifon. — 

_ The Guf of his Landskips is exquifite, both 
for the Colours and the Oppofitions, atid befides 
giving a Force to his Colours, unknown before 
his Time, he had a way to keep them frefh, 
efpecially his Greens, Titian obferving to what 
degree of Elevation Giorgione had carry’d his 
Art, thought he had paft beyond the bounds of 
Truth, and tho’ he Imitated, in fome things, the 
boldnefs of his Colouring, yet, as one may fay, 
he tam‘d the fiercenets of his Colours, which 
were too Salvage. He temper’d them by the va- 
riety of Tints, to the end that he might render 
his Objeéts the more Natural, and the more 
palpable: But notwithftanding all his efforts to 
excel his Rival, Giorgione ftill maintain’d his Pott, 
of which no body has hitherto been able to dif- 
pollefs him, and ‘tis certain, that if Tirian has 
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made feveral Painters Good Colvy 


| rifts, Giorgione fight 
fhew'd them the way to be fo, Sione net 


TITIANO VECELLI 


Was born at Cadore, in Friuli a Province in the 
State of Venice, Anno 1477. He was of Noble 
Exiraction, being defcended from the Ancient 
Family of the Vecellj, At.about Ten Yeats Old 
his Parents fent him to one of his Uncles that 
liv'd at Venice, who taking notice of his Incli- 
nation to Painting, put him to Giovanni Bellino, 
He ftudy’d moftly after Narare, whom he copy’d 
fervilely, without adding to her, or taking from 
her: But in the Year 1507. obferving the great 
effeét of Giorgione’s Works, he follow’d his Manner 
fo far, that without making Lines, he imirated 
the living Beauties of Nature, whom he looke on 
with other Eyes than before, and ftudy’d her 
with extraordinary Application: Yet this did nor 
hinder his Defgning carefully at other times, by 
which he alfo became an able Defigner. 

_ Giorgione perceiving what Progrefs Titian had 
made in his Profeffion, by following his Adanner, 
broke off all Correfpondence with him, and 
ever after they were Profets’d Rivals: Their Jea- 
loufy of each other lafted till Death took off 
Giorgione at Thirty two Years of Age, and left 
the Stageclear to Titiay, In his Eight and Twen- 
ticth Year he publith’d his Print-of the Triumph 
of Faith in Wood, wherein are reprefented the 
Patriarch’s, the Prophets, the Apoftles, the Evange- 
lifts and Martyrs. This Piece gave vaft hopes.of 
him, and ‘twas faid upon it, that if he had feen the 
Antiquities, he wou'd have furpalt Rapheel and 
Michael Angelo, He 
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He painted a Portico at Vicenza in Frefco, re- 
prefenting the Hiftory of Sclomon. He painted 
alfo the Palace of Grimani at Venice, and fome 
paflages of the Story of St. duthony at Padua. The 
three Bacchanals, which are in the Cuftody of 
Cardinal Aldobrandino, were drawn for the Duke 
of Ferrara. She of the three Bacchanals, that 
has a Naked Woman afleep near her on the 
forepart of the Picture, was begun by Giovanni 
Bellino. When Titian painted thefe three Bac- 
chanals, his Miftrefs Violesta ferv'd him for a 
Model. Befides this he drew the Portraits of the 
Duke Alpbonfo, and his Dutchefs, which were 
Grav’d by Giles Sadeler. 

In the year 1546. Cardinal Farnefe fent for 
him to Rome, to draw the Pope’s Picture. He 
made fome other Piétures and Pieces of Painting, 
which were admir’d by Michael Angelo, and Va- 
fari, who fays he pity’d the Venetian Painters, in 
that they minded Defigwing no more than they 
did. Titian perform’d a great number of Pieces, 
both Publick and Private, as well in Oi asin 
Frefco ; befides an innumerable Quantity of 'Por- 
traits. Ue drew the Emperor Charles V.’s Picture 
three times; and that Monarch us’d to fay on 
this occafion, That be had thrice been made Immor- 
tal by the Hands of Titian. To Reward him, he 
Knighted him, Created him a Count Palatine, 
and affign’d him a confiderable Penfion. Henry 
{Il. coming from Poland to France, coud not g0 
thro’ Venice, without vifting Titiaw ; and all the 
Poets of his time Sung his Praifes. His Ea/el- 
Pieces are {catter'd up anddownthroughout Eu- 
rope. The fineft of them are at Venice, in France 
and Spain. There never was a Painter who liv'd 
fo long as Titian, nor |fo eafily and happily, ex- 
sshtiade cs 8 a oe cepting 
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cepting only his Jealoufy of Pordenone, which 
neverthelefs turn’d to his advantage. He was 
univerfally. belov’d. and efteem’d , and full of 
Years, Honours and Wealth, He dy’d ar laft of the 
Plague, Anno 1576. being Fourfcore and Nine- 
teen Years of Age. 

He had a great many Difciples ; the chief of 
em were his Brother Francefco Vecelli, his Son 
Horatio Vecelli, Tintoret, and other Venetians ; be- 
fides whom he had three Flemifh Difciples, that 
he valu’d, viz. fohn Cakar, Diteric Barent, and 
Lambert Zuftrus, who all dy’d young. 


Reflections on the Works of 
Pilih bid Mais. 


Tho” Titian’s Genius was not Brillant and Lof- 
ty, twas however, Fruitful enough to treat of 
great Subjects of all kinds. There never was a 
more Univerfal Painter, nor one who knew bet- 
ter how to give each Object its true Character, 
He was bred up in the School of Giowanni Bellino, 
where his Education, his frequenting Giorgione’s 
Company, his refolute Study of Nature for ten 
Years together ; and above all, the folidity of 
his Underftanding and Reflections, difcover’d to 
him the Myfteries of his Art, and made him pe- 
netrate farther than any other Painter, into the 
Effence of Painting. 1f Giorgione fhew’d him the 
End that he ought to Aim at, he laid the way 
to it on a folid Bafis, wherein all that have fol- 
low’d him, have acquir’d efteem, and are in- 
debted ta him for their Science and Reputation. 
Had there. never been a Titian, there had never 

been 
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been a Baffan, a Tintoret, a Paolo Veronefe, nor a. 
bundance of Painters, who have giv’n Glorious 
Marks of their Capacity, in all parts of Chriften- 
dom. 
Yet, tho’ Titian was very faithful in his Imi- 
tation of Nature, he wanted Fidelity in his Re- 
prefentations of Hiftcry, having hardly done any 
thing of that kind, wherein he has not commit- 
ted fome fault or other. 

' There is not, ’tis true, much Fire in his Dif. 
pofitions, yet they are well fill’d and very regu- 
lar. He was very Exact in giving thofe Attitudes 
to his Figures, which might fhew the moft beau- 
tiful parts of the Body. 

He was fo careful to have the whole together 
of his Pieces judicioufly concerted, that he often 
repeated them, to fave himfelf the Trouble of 
thinking again. Thus there are feveral AMagda- 
Jens of his, feveral Venus’s and Adonis’s, wherein 
he has only chang’d the Ground, to bave it be- 
liev’d that they were all Originals. We may 
fuppofe, that he was helpt fometimes by his Dif- 
Ciples, efpecially the three Flamands, who were 
Excellent Painters, and of whom Diteric Barent 
was his Favourite. After thefe Difciples had 
done their beft to make their Copies like the O- 
riginals, and their Mafter had touch’d them over 
again with frefh Views, why fhou’d not they be 
valu’d as much, as if they had been all of Tizi- 
ans Hand ? and why are not the Copies as Efti- 
mable as the Originals ? Titian form’d his Gu/ of 
Defigning after Nature. He did, as Polycletus of 
old, {earch after what was Fine inher; and he 
fucceeded in Women and Children. He De. 
fign’d them with a delicate Guffo. He Imprint. 
ed onthem a Noble Air, accompany’d with a 

cer- 
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certain pleafing negligence of the Head-drefles, 
the Draperies and Ornaments of Habits, that 
are wholly peculiar to him. He was not fo 
_ happy in the Figures of Men, which he did nor 
always Defign with Correétnefs or Elegance. 
However, in this he did like Michael Angelo, He 
propos’d in his Gaf# of Defigning them, to imi- 
tate Nature in her greateft Vigour, and made the 
Mufcelling ftrong,to give the greater Character to 
his Figures. The difference between him and 
Michael Angele, is, the latter was more profound 
in his Defigns, and mingled a fenfible Expreffion 
of the Mutcles, with a Gu of the Antigue , 
whereas Titianm neglected the Antique, and in his 
Works, rather increas’\d than diminifh’d the 
tendernefs of Nature, whom he only imitated. 

There’s no exaggeration io his Attitudes ; they 
are Simple and Natural; and in his Heads, he 
feems to bufy himfelf rather in a faithful Imita- 
tion of exterior Nature, if I may be allow'd the 
Phrafe, than in a lively Expreffion of the Paf- 
fions. 

His Draperies are fometimes mean, and favour 
of a little Gu/fo ; and if he has imitated the Staffs 
perfectly, he has often difpos’d of them ill. The 
Folds feem rather to fall by chance than to be 
fer by a good Order and a good Principle of 
Art. All the Painters allow, that none of their 
Profeflion ever came near Titian for Landskips : 
His Figures are compos’d of few Objects, bur 
thofe are admirably well chofen. The forms of 
his Treés are vary'd, their touches light, mel- 
low, and without Ad¢anmer. But he carefully ob- 
ferves in all his Landskips, to fhew fome extraor~ 
dinary effeét of Nature, which moves one by 
its fenfiblenefs, fingularity and truth. His Co- 
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louring in all parts of it is wonderful 5 and tho 
he is not quite fo Bold in it as Giorgione, he is 
more exact and more delicate. He was very 
faithful in his Local Colours, and plac’d 
them always fo, as ro raife the Merit of one 
Obje&, by comparing ic with another; and 
thus he, in fome meafure, by the force of his 
Art, fupply’d the defect of Colours, -which of 
themfelves cannot anfwer to all the effects of Na- 
ture. Therruth that is to be found in his Local 
Colours is fo great, that they leave no Idea of 
the Colours which are on the Pallet, and when 
we look on his Pieces, we ought not to fay his 
Carnations are made of fuch and fuch Colours, 
but rather that they arereally Flefh, and that his 
Draperies are the real Stuff: So nicely does eve- 
ry thing maintain its Charaéter, and not one of 
the Colours in the Compofition of them all, is to 
be diftinguifh’d from the other. 

© We cannot deny, but that Titian underftood 
the Claro Ofeuro, and when he did not fhew it by 
Groupes of Light and Shadows, he did it fufficient- 
ly by the nature of the Colours of his Draperies, 
and the diftribution of his Objeéts, whofe natu- 
ral Colour always agreed with the place where 
it was laid; whether forward or backward, or 
where-ever he thought it moft advantageous to 
place it. 

- His oppofitions are at once Bold and Sawer, 
and he learntof Nature the Harmony of his Co- 
lours, rather than from the Participation Of the 
Claro, and the Brown as Paolo Veronefe did. 

He finifh’d his Pieces extreamly, and had no 
very particular Manner «in the managing of his 
Pencil, becaufe his Studies, and the care he took 
totemper one Colour by another, took away the 
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appearance of a Free Hand, tho’ his Hand was 
really Free. °*Tis certain the fenfible Marks of 
that freedom have their Merit ; They 4re Gay 
and Pleafane to the Sight, when they are the re- 
fult of a refin’d Habit, anda warm Imagination. 
But there are in Titian’s Works fuch lively 
Touches, fo agreeable to the Charaéter of the 
Objects, that they flatter the Tafte of the true 
Criticks, much more than the fenfible ftrokes of 
a Bold Hand. 

Titian had in his time four Manners ;_ the firft 
that of Giovanni Bellino, his Matter; the fecond 
that of Giorgione, his Competitor ; a third, which 
Was very much ftudy’d, and was Properly his 
own; and a tourth, which degenerated into a 
Habit, ahd was always Solid. His firft Manner 
was.a little Dry, his {ccond very Bold, as is to be 
feen by his Piéture of St. Mark, which is at Ve- 
ice in the Veflry of the La Salute 3 by that of 
the Five Saints in St. Nicholas's Church, and by 
others. His third A¢anner confifted in a juft and 
beautiful imitation of Nature, and was very much 
labour’d by his exa@nefs in touching his Pieces 
over again here and there, fometimes with Vir- 
gin Tints,’ in the Lights, and fometimes with 
glazing in the Shadows. His Manner, on ac- 
count of thefe things, as trivial as they are, 
feem’d the lefs free, but ’twas the more ftrong, — 
and the more finifh’d, ae 

The fourth was a free Manner, which he pra- 
étis’d towards the arter part of his Life, either 
not being able to fatigue himfelf fo much as he 
could before, or believing he knew a way how. 
to {pate himfelf the trouble, and do as well with- 
out it. Of this lak Adanner. are his Pictures of 
the Amsuntiation, and the Transfiguration, which 
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are at San Salvador ; the St. fames of San Lio, the 
St. Laurence at the Fefuits Church, the St. Ferome 
of Santa Maria Nova, the Pentecof of La Salute, 
and feveral others. There are Fifty Pictures to 
be feen in publick at Venice, in which Titian has 
{hewn all the Manners I have fpoken of. 

To conclude, if the Painters of the Roman 
School farpatt Titian in Vivacity of Genius, in 
Grand Compofitions, and in a Gufto of Defign, no 
bo dywill difpute with him the Excellence of Co- 
lowring ; and he has been always in that part of 
Painting a Guide to all true Painters. 


FRANCESCO VECELLI, 
Titian's Brother. 


Was at firft a Soldier in the Italian Wars, but 
Peace being reftor’d to Italy, he went to his Bro- 
ther Titian at Venice, where, applying himfelf to 
Painting, he became fo great a Matter of De/ign, 
that Titian grew jealous of him, and fearing he 
might in time ecclypfe his Reputation, he ferhim 
againt his Profeffion, and put him upon taking © 
up another. He fell to making of Ebony Ca- — 
binets, adorn’d with Figures and Architectare, | 
which, however, did not hinder his Painting a © 
Portrait now and then for a Friend. His firlt 
Pictures, and thofe which allarm’d his Brother — 
Titian, are of Giorgione Ss Guffo, and pafs for his, | 
even with feveral Men of Senfe. 
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FIORATIO YVRCEL Tt 


Titian’s Son, Painted Portraits after his Father’s 
Manner. He did very little, being more taken 
up with Chymiftry than Painting. He dy'’d of the 
Plague in the flower ofhis Age, and in the fame 
year with his Father, dane 1576, 


GIACOMO ROBUSTI 
Cara 
TINTORETTO, 


Becaufe a Dyer’s Son. The quicknefs of his 
Wit was vifible in his Youth, by his perfor- 
mances in Painting and Mufic ; but Painting be« 
ing what he took moft Delight in, he refolv'dto 
apply himfelf wholly to it. Afichael Angelo was 
his Guide for Defign, and he learnt Colouring 
Of Titian. We did not lofe his time while he 
was With his Mafter, for he penetrated fo far in- 
to Titian’s Principles, that he rais’d his jealoufy. 
His Difciple perceiv’d it and left him. He got a 
particular Manner by his continual Exercife in his 
Profeffion, which had very much of Michael An. 
gelo's Guf of Defigning, and Titian’s way of Co- 
touring. Tintoretto continuing, with a great deal of 
warmth and application, the Study and Exercife 
of Painting, became as it were a Prodigy in his 
Art, as well for his extraordinary Thoughts as 
for his good Taf, and for difpatch in his Bufinefs, 
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He did his Pieces fo faft, and follicited Work fo 
much, that there was little for any one elfe to 
do. He work’d very cheap, taking what was 
giv'n him for Pictures, withour making words 
about the Price. By this means Venice was fill’d 
with his Produétions ; and as there are fome a- 
“mong them, which muft needs be in fo great a 
number, that are but indifferent, there are alfo 
others that are excellent, His Pieces are finifh’d 
or unfini ‘d, according to the price that he had 
for them. The fine Crucifix of his, which is in 
the Chamber of the School of St. Rogue, was made 
on thisoccafion. The Brotherhood of St. Rogue be- 
ing willing to have a Crucifix of the beft Matfter’s 
Hand, Giofeppe Salviati, Frederico Zucchero, Paolo 
Veronefe, and Tintoretto, were cach to give them a 
Defign in concurrence. A day was appointed 
by the Brotherhood for receiving thefe Defigns ; 
but Tintoretto, inftead of a Defign brought the 
Picture quite done, and very frankly hung it up 
in the place where it wasto hang. °Twas tono 
purpofe, for the other Painters to complain of 
this, or to fay they were not requir'd ro bring a 
Picture but a Defign. The Picture was in its 
place, and there was no more for them to do but 


to be fatisfied with it, The Brotherhood of St. 


Rogue were willing to have a Piece of another 


Manner than that. of Tintoretto’s, and told him, | 


if he did not take it down, they would never pay him 


for it. Very well, reply’d Tintoretto, then I Prefent | 
it to you; fo the Picture hangs there to this day. | 
*Tis a wonder that Tinroret, who work'd fo hard 7 
fhou’d live fo long as fourfcore and two Years , | 
for he was of that Age when he dy'd, Anno 1594. | 
The Diftemper which at laft carry’d him to his | 
Grave, was a pain in his Stomach, occafion’d 


by | 
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by his over-great Application to his Bufinefs. 
He was bury’d in the Church of La Madonna del 


Horto at Venice. 
. ‘ 


Reflections on the Works of T I N- 
LOR EEE 0.. 


None of the Vezetian Painters can be com- 

par’'d to. Yintoretto, for fruitfulnefs and facility 
of Genius. He had Penetration enough to com- 
prehend all Titian’s Principles, which he prattis’d 
induftrioufly, but had too much Fire to do it 
exactly : From the inequality of his Mind came 
the inequality of his Productions, upon which 
Hannibal Carrach writing to his Brother Ledovico 
at Venice, fays of Tintoret, that he is fometimes 
equal to Titian, and at other times inferiour even 
co himfelf. 
_ Out of love to his Profeffion, he ftudy’d every 
thing that could help to make him a Mafter of 
it. His carefulnefs to Defign after the belt things, 
and particularly Michael Angelo’s Works, taught 
him a good Guffo of Defigning, but through the 
vivacity Of his Imagination, he is often incor- 
rect. His Attitudes are almoft all Contraffed to 
excefs, and fometimes extravagant; thofe of his 
Women excepted, whofe <Aztitudes he always 
painted Graceful, : 

In the Difpofition of his Figures, he rather 
minded to give motion to every thing, than to 
follow Nature and Verifimility, which he on 
cettain occafions practis’d with fuccefs, His 
Subjects are for the moft part well enough Cha- 


paderiz’d, His Heads are Defign’d with a great 
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Guffo, but his Expreifions are feldom Fine and 
Picquant. 

He underftood the neceflity of the Clare Of- 
turo, which he ufually perform’d by great gleams 
of Lights and Shadows, that difentangl’d 
themfelves by oppofing one another, the caufe 
of which is fuppos’d to be out of the Picture. 
This is a great help in Grand Compofitions, pro- 


vided the Tranfition of the Oppolites are ma- ~ 


nag’d with underftanding, and their Extremities 
are fharp. 

His Local Colours are good, and his Carzati- 
oms, in his beft Pieces, come up very near to 
_ Titian’s: In my Opinion, they are of a better 
Character than thofe of Paolo Veronefe, 1 mean 
more true and more fanguine, 

He drew abundance of Pictures of different 
Merit, according to the Time he fpent about 
them, or the Money he receiv’d for them. The 
beft of them do not fall very fhort of Zitian’s. 
His Pencilling is very firm and very vigorous , his 
Work eafy, and his Touches lively. In a word, 
Tintoretto is a Pattern for thofe young Painters, 
who wou’d have a good Guf of Colouring, and 
an Expeditious Adenner. 


MARIA TINTOR ETT A, 
Tintoret’s Daughter. Une 


~ Was taught to Paint by her Father, and drew 

a great number of Portraits, both of Mcn and 

Women. She delighted in Mufick, and play’d 

well on feveral Inftruments. Her Father mar- 

ry'd her to a German, yet he lov’d her fo ten- 
| HE. a ee erly, 
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derly, that he would nor Jet her feave his Houfe, 
but had the affli€tion to lofe her in the thirtieth: 
year of her Age, when fhe died, duno 1590. 


gf 


PAOLO CAGLIARI VE- 
RONESE, 


Was born at Verona in 1537. Gabriel Cagli- 
ari, a Sculptor, was his Father, and Antonio Ba- 
dile his Unkle, his Mafer, whofe Manner was 
not bad. He drew his firft Pieces at Adantua, 
and fome other Cities of Italy, but meeting with 


more employment at Venice, he fettled there. 


He ftudy’d and imitated Nature very much, 
and did what he coud to regard her with the 
Eyes of Titian. 

Ashe knew where to have Parterns for his 
Carnations when he wanted them, fo he had 
Stuffs of different forts which he made ufe of on 
occafion. Molt of his Publick Pieces were painr- 
ed in concurrence with Tistoret, and the Cri- 
ticks were divided in their Opinion of the Ex- 
cellence of thefe two Mafters Productions: How- 
ever, twas always allow’d, that there was more 
Force in Tintoretto’s, and more Grace and Mag- 
nificence in Paolo Veronefe’s. His Pictures are to 
be feen all over Europe, there being a vaft quanti- 
ty of them. — 

aThere is fcarce a Church in Venice which has 
not fome Piece or other of his. But the Main © 
Proofsof his Capacity are in Sr. Mark's Palace. 
at St. George's, and at St. Sebaftian’s. 

_ The Senate fending Geronimo Grimani, Procura- 
tor of St. Aderk, to fens to be their Embaflador 
fe) .Y A i in 
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in his Holinefs's Court, Paolo waited on him 
thither, but did not ftay long there, having left 
feveral Pictures at Venice unfinith’d. 

He was an Honeft, Pious, Civil, Friendly Man, 
faithful to his Word, and careful in the Educa- 
tion of his Children; Magnificent in his A4ien, 
and his Dre/s, and tho’ he had got a great deal of 
Money, his only Ambition was to be Matter of 
his Art. Titian lov'd and efteem’d him very 
much. Pdilip Il. King of Spain, {ent for him to 
Paint the Efcurial, but Paolo excus’d himfelf on 
account of his Employment in the Palace of St. 
Mark, and Frederico Zucchero was fent to Spain in 
his Place. 

He had a great Idea of his Profeffion ; he us’d 
to fay ‘twas a Gift from Heaven, that to. 
judge of it well, a Man ought to underftand 
abundance of things; that no Painter wou’d’ 
ever do any thing perfectly, if he had not Nature 
prefent before him; that none but Mafter’s PiGtures 
fhou’d be plac’d in Churches, becaufe Admiration 
only excites Devotion; and that the Sovereign 
Quality of a true Painter is Probity and Inte- 
grity of Manners. He dy’d of a Fever at 58 
Years Old, Anno 1588. His Tomb and Statue 
in Brafs are in the Church of St. Sebaftian. 


Reflections on the Works of P A OLO 
VERONESE, . 


Let a Painter's Genius be never fo fine, and his 
Vein never fo abounding; Jet him Execute his 
Thoughts with never fo much facility, if he does 
nor ferioufly confider the Subject he is to ie 
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of, and warm his fancy by reading good Au- 
thors, “he will often produce trivial things, 


and fometimes even fuch as are Impertinent. 


Paolo Verone/e is a lively inftance of this Affertion ; 
He hada Marvellous Talent, he work’d eafily, 
and his Genius was fufficient to have produc’d rare 
things if ic had been feconded by Care. He did 
an infinity of Pieces, and according to the Places 
or Perfons for which he Work’d, hethe more or 
the lefs ftudy’d his Compofitions. St. Mark's 
Palace at Venjce, the High Altars of the principal 
Churches, and fome Noble-Men’s Houfes, pre- 
ferve till what he did that was moft Fine. But 
for the Altars of the Common Churches, and 
the Pieces he did for private Perfons who were 
fond of having fomething of his intheir Houfes, 
inftead of being carefulto maintain his Reputa- 
tion, by taking the neceflary pains about them, 
one wou’d think he minded only to get them 
out of his Hands as foon as poffible, by which 
means his Inventions are fomtimes flat, and 
fometimes Ingenious. 

He had a particular Talent for Grand Com- 
pofitions. He perform’d them agreeably, and 
gave them Spirit, Truth and Motion : Whatever 
his Imagination furnifh’d him with, that was 
grand, he brought it into his Performances, as 
alfo, every thing he could think of furprizing, 
new and extraordinary: In fhort, he was more 
ftudious to adorn the Scene of his Picture, than 
to render it agreeable to Times, Cuftoms and 
Places. He often imroduce’d Architecture, which 
was Painted by his Brother Benedetto, and the 
Magnificence of thefe Buildings gave a Grandeur 
to his Works, | 
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He does not thew any great intelligence of 
the Claro Ofcure in his Difpofitions. He did not 
underftand it as a principle of his Art, and fuc- 
ceeded well or illin it, according to. the diferent 
Motions of his Genius, The fame thing might 
be faid of his Attitudes, which are, for the mof 
pare, ill clrofen. | 

Neverthelefs there’s a great deal of Fire and 

Tumult ia his Grand Comspo/itions ; but to examine 
them neatly we fhall find littl Delicacy in. his 
Expretlions, either of the Subject in general, or 
of the Paffions in particular, and ’tis rare 
ro fee any thing very moving in his Produtions, 
He had the Common fault of all the Venetian 

> Painters, who wafted their time and Application 
~=s | 3m imitating the Exterior part of Nature. His 
~ Draperies are all Modern, and according to the | 
fathions inVogueia hisTime, or elfe according to | 
the Modes he faw in the Eaftern People, of whom 
there are great Numbers always at Venice, and | 
of whom he made ufe for rhe Airs of fome of | 
his Heads, as well as for the Drelles. His Draperies 
are generally of. different farts of Stuffs, and the 
Folds large and regular,and,indeed,they are a good 
part of the Beauty of Paolo Verouefe’s Piétures, 
He was fo careful to imitate the Stuf's from the 
natural Cloath, Silk or Linnen, that he acquir’d 
fuch a Habitude in his Draperies, as wou'd 
make one believe he drew all of them after the 
real Stuffs, 

Tho: he lik’d Parmegiano'’s Defigning, and en- 
deavour'd to fall into the fame Aaumner, his 
own is of an ill Guo, excepting that of his Heads 
only, whole Airs are fometimes Great, Noble 
and Graceful. His Figures look well enough 
together under their Cloaths, but the Outlines uF 
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the Naked have little Gu/fo or Correctnefs, efpe- 
cially thofe of the Feet; yet he feems tobe cares 
fulto Defigs Women ¢legantly, according to his 
Idea of beautiful Nature, for as to the Antique he 
never knew any thing of it. 

I never faw any confiderable Landskips of 
Paolo Veronefe. We has painted the Heavens in 
fome of his Grand Compofitions, and has done 
them admirably well, but his Diffances, and his 
Earth, have an Air of Difemper. 

He did not at all comprehend the Art of the 
Claro Ofcuro, andif *tis fometimes to be found in 
his Pidures, tis the happy effect of his Genius, 
and not the Product of any Principle ; bur as for 
the Local Golours he underftood them well, 
and made them valuable by the Comparifon of 
one Object with another. Tho’ his Inclination led 
him to aloofe and lightfom Manner, tho’ he of- 
ten made ufe of {trong and dark Colours, and 
his Carnations are Natural, they are, however, 
neither fo freth as Titian’s, nor fo vigorous and 
fanguine as Tintorerto’s, and it feems to me that 
a great many of them have a Tincture of the 
Lead: Yet, notwithflanding all this, there is in 
general a Harmony in his Colouring, chiefly 
in his Draperies,which are Brillant, Diveriity’d, and 
Magnificent. The Harmony of his Colours pro- 
ceeds commonly from Glazing and broken Co- 
lours which he made ufe of, and which impar- 
ting their mutual. influence one to the other, 
infallibly produces Union, yet there are fome 
Piétures which are faid to be his, wherein the 
Colours ate rough and unharmonious, but I 
won't warrant that all the Pieces which are at- 
tributed to Paolo Veroue(e are really his, for he had 
a Brother and a Son who imitated his Stile, . 
ee e 
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We fee every where in his Works a great 
Capacity. His Execution is firm, his Penciljino 
light. and his Reputation, in feveral parts of his 
Art, fufficient to maintain his Rank among the 
fir Order of Painters. 

I muft not omit to relate here, that his Pi@ure 
of the Marriage at Canaa, in the Church of Sr. 
Giorgio Maggiore at Venice is to be diftinguifh’d 
from his other Works, for ‘tis not only the 
Triumph of Paclo Verone/e, but it wants very little 
of being the Triumph of Painting ir felf. 


BENEDETTO CAGLIARI, 
A Painter and Sculptor, 


Was Paslo Veronefe’s Brother, and help’d him 
confiderably in his Works, for he was very La- 
borious. His Stile in Painting was like his Bro- 
ther’s, and being not Ambitious of Fame, his 
Productions are confounded with Paolo’s. He dy’d 
at Threefcore Years old, Anno 1598. 


CAROLO and GABRIELE CAGLIARI 


Were Paolo Veronefe’s Sons: The Elder had a 
very fine Genius for Painting, and at 18 Years of 
Age had done fome rare Pieces. *Tis thought 
he wou'd have excell’d his Father had he liv’d, 
but being of a tender Confticution, and apply- 
ing himfelf to his Profeffion with too much in- 
tentnefs, he contraéted an Impoftume in his Breaft, 
and dy*d of it in his Twenty Sixth Year, Anno 
1596. His Brother Gabriel exercis’d himfelf in 
Painting, bat having no extraordinary Tice 
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he quitted the Profeffion of a Painter, and turn’d 
Merchant: However, in the Intervals of his Bu- 
finefs, he made a confiderable Number of Por- 
traits. He dy’d of the Plague, duno 1631, Aged 
61 Years. ee yaa) 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO REGILLO 
da PORDENONE 


Was born at Pordenone in Friuli, 20 Miles from 
Udine. He defcended from the Ancient Family 
of the Sacchi, and his true Name was Licinio, but 
the Emperor having Knighted him, he took the 
opportunity to change his Name out of hatred 
to one of his Brothers, who would have aflaffina- 
ted him, for which reafon he call’d himfelf Re< 
gill. Wis Love of Painting was his only Matter, 
and his Genius, together with his ftudying the 
Works of Giorgione, his Friend and Competitor, 
guided him to that Perfection in his Art to which 
he arrivd. After he had learnt as much as he 
cou’d from Giorgione’s Works, he, like him, fet 
himfelf to imitate the beautiful effects of Nature, 
which joyn’d to the force of his Genius, and his 
Ambition to excel in his Profeffion, rendex’d 
him one of the moft Celebrated Paintersin the 
World. 

Heé difputed the Superiority with Titian, and 
their Jealoufy of each other was fo great, that 


- Pordenone fearing to be infulced by his Rival, was 


always upon his Guard, and when he Painted the 
Cloyfter of St. Stephen in Venice, he work’d with 
a Sword by his fide, and a Buckler ty’d about 
him, as was the Fafhion of the Bravo's in his 
Time. He had a fruitful Vein, a good Guf of 

Defigning 
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De(gning, anda Manner of Colouring not far infes 
riour to Titian's. He produc’d feveral Pieces in 
Frefeo. He work'd with facility, and gave a 
great Force to his Productions. His principal 
Publick Pieces ate at Venice, Udine, Mantua, Vj- 
cenza, Genoa, and Friuli, He was fent for to 
Ferrara by Duke Hercules II. to Finith fome De- 
figns for Tapiffry, which he had begun at Venice, 
but he was f{carce arriv’d at that City, before he 
fell ill and dy'd, leaving this Work unfinith’d, 
which was the Travels of Uly/es.. He was in 
his Fifty Sixth Year when he departed this Life : 
Some fay he was poyfon’d. The Duke of Fer- 
vara Was at the Charge of his Funeral, which 
was Pompous and Magnificent. He had a Ne- 
phew of his own Name, Pordenone, who was his 
Difciple, and another Difciple, Pomponio Amial- 
teo, who marry’d his Daughter. 


GIROLAMO MUTIANO, 


A Native of Brefcia in Lombardy, ftudy’dfome 
time under the Difciple of Romanani, whom he 
left to apply himfelf to Titian’s Manner, but en- 
deavovring to ftrengthen his Knowledge of De- 
fgn, he went to Rome, and work’d with Tzd- 
deo Zucchero, He there Defign'd much after the 
Antique, and good Pictures, and made a confide- 
rable Number of Portraits. He finifh’d the De- 
figns of the Baffo Reliewo’s of Irajan’s Column, 
which “Fulio Romano began. He had them grav’d, 
and Ciaconius affifted him in it. Pope Grego- 
ry XIH. employ’d him, and ’twas out of Favour’ 
to him, that his Holinefs founded the nae 
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of St. Luke at Rome, which was confirm’d by a 
Brief of Pope Sixtus V.. ’ 

Tho” Mutiano underftood Hiftorical Painting, 
he was more fond of Landskips, and was more 
a Mafter of them. His Manner had foinething of 
the Flemifh in it, in the Touches of his Trees, 
which the Italians have not ftudy’dfo much as 
the Flamands, tho’ they are very Ornamental in 
Landskips. He accompanyd the Trunks of his 
Trees with every thing which he thought wou’d 
render them agreeable. He commonly imitated 
the Chefnut Tree, and was wont to fay, thar 
no Trees were fo proper to be painted. Cor- 
nelius Cort Grav’d after his Defigns feven great 
Landskips, which are very fine. utiano dy'din 
the Year 1590, Aged Sixty two Years. By his 
Willhe left two Houfes to St. Lake's Academy 
in Rome, and order’d, that if his Heirs dy’d 
without Iflue, all his Eftate fhould go to that 
Academy to build an Hofpital for the benefic of 
fuch young Students as came to Rome, and 
wanted Relief. 


GIACOMO PALMA 
| Call’d 
PALMA VECCHIO, 


The Old Palma, was born in the Territory of 
Bergamo in the Year 1548. In his Paintings he 
fhew’d a great Strength of Colouring, anda good 
Guft of Defigning, tho’ he was born in Lombardy; 
yet having been Titian’s Difciple, I thoughe ic 
‘proper, rather co place him in the Veneriag than 

in 
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in the Lombard School. His Manser was fo like 
his Mafter’s,that the latter leaving a Defcent from 
the Crofs unfinifhd at his Death, Palma was 
chofen to put the laft Hand to it, which he did 
out of refpect to Titian’s Memory, as he fhew’d 
by the following words that are ftill to be read 
on the Picture. | 


Quod Titianus inchoatum reliquit, 
_ Palma reverenter perfecit, 
Deog, dicavit Opus. 


Among his Works which are fhewn at Venice, 
the fineft is the St. Barbara in theChurch of Santa 
Maria Formofa. We dy'd in the Forty Eighth 
Year of his Age, Anno 1596. by which we may 
fee he was not call’d old on account of his Age, 
but co diftinguifth him from Palma the younger 
his Nephew and Timtoretto’s Difeiple, whofe Stile 
very much refembled that of his Mafter Tintorer. 
He painted a great many Pictures at Venice, and 
dy’d in the Year 1623. 


GIACOMO da PONTE, 
da BASS ANO, 


The Son of an indifferent Painter call’d Fran- 
cefco da Ponte, who firft liv'd at Vicenza, from 
whence he remov’d to Bajfano, being charm’d 
with the Situation of the place where he fer- 
tled, and was very careful to give his Son Gia- 
como a good Education. The Youth having 
learnt the Rudiments of Painting of his Father, 
went to Venice, and was Bonefacio’s Difciple. Here 
he Gopy’d Titian and Parmegiano’s Works, ates 
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which he return’d to Baffano, and follow’d the 


natural bent of his Genius; that inclin’d him. 


to draw every thing after Nature, whom he had 
always before him in the Executionof his Pieces, 
Tho’ he Defign’'d Figures very well, he Particu- 
larly apply’d himfelt.to the Imitation of Beafts 
and Landskips, becaufe thofe things were more 
common, and more advantageous for Painting, 
in the place of his Abode, than others: Accord. 
ingly he fucceedéd in them to Perfeé ion, efpeci- 
ally in Subjects that treated of the Fields, and if 
there are not fo much Noblenefs and Elegancy 
as One Cou'd wifhin his Hiftory-Pieces, there is 
at leaft, a great deal of Force, Temper and Fideli- 
ty. His love of his Arc, and his facility in his 
Performances; made him produce a vaft quantity 
of Piétures which ate difpers’d up and down 
throughout all Europe. He work’d commonly for 
Merchants, who exported his Pieces into feveral 
Countries. He dy’d inthe Year 1592. at Four- 
{core and Two Years Old, and left four Sons, 
Franeef{co, Leandro, Giovanni Battifia, and Giro- 
lamo: 


FRANCESCO da BAS SANO. 


The Eldeft fettked ar Venice, and excell’d his 
Brothersin his Profeflion. He was very thought. 
tuland his Melancholly- was. {o great, that at laft 
it Craz’d him : He fancy’d often that Bailiffs were 
athisheels to Arreft him; and hearing fome body ° 
knock at his Door when he had one of thefe mad 
freaks upon him, he thought they were come to 
take him, and therefore leap’d out of the Window 
ioefcape them ag he imagin’d.By the fall his Brains 
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were heat out againft the Pavement, and he 
dy’d in the Forty fourth Year of his Age, Anno 
1594. 


LEANDRO da BAS SANO> 


His Brother, follow’d his Father Giacomu’s 
Manner, as well as Francefco, but he did not give 
{o tnuch force to his Pieces as his Elder Brother. 
He had an excellent Talent for Face-Painting, and 
made it his chiefeft Bufinefs. He drew a Por- 
trait of the Doge, Marini Grimani, for which he 
was Knighted. He lov’d to drefs well, to live 
freely, and keep the beft Company, but "twas al- 
ways running in his Head that fome body or o- 
ther wou'd Poyfon him. ‘Tis faid, that all the 
four Brothers, Sons of Giacomo da Ponte, were 
fubje&t to fuch fancies, their Mother being fome- 
what inclin’'d to Madnefs. He dyd at Venice, 
Anno 1623. 

Giovanni Battifia and Girolamo, the two other 
Brothers, employ’d themfelves 1n copying their 
Father's Works: Giovanni Battifta dy’d in the 
Year 1613.and Girolamo, who, from a Phyfitian 
had turn’d Painter, in the Year 1627. 


Reflections on the Works of the 
BASSANS. 


Giacomo da Baffano, the Father of the four 7 
Brothers, is the only Perfon 1 fhall fpeak of, be- | 
caufe I look on his Sons but as his Copytfts, 3 
for they imitated him in all their Pictures, and | 
if they did any thiog more, ‘twas i a ; 

effect | 


| (i2a1 

effeét of their Memory, than of their Genius, 
In a word, if they had Merit, *twas purely an E- 
manation from their Fathers 

Giacomo da Bafjano, was, without doubt, born 
with a Talent for Painting, for of all the Paint. 
ers whofe Produétions I have feen, I never met 
with one who follow’d lefs their Mafters Adan ’ 
ner, than this Giacomo. He quitted it to give 
himfelf up intirely to Nature, who gave him 
what he had of Genius, and, in the place of his 
abode, the means for him to cultivate it Baf- 
fano confider’d this, Miftrefs of Arts, by the Cha- 
racters which make her moft fenfible and moft 
tobe known, He ftudy’d her with great appli- 
Cation in particular Objeéts, and then compos’d 
Pictures of fingular worth. If his Talent Was 
not for the Heroick and Hifforical Kind, which 
require Dignity, he has treated his Pafforal Sub- 
jects well, and all fuch as was proportionable to 
his Genius ; for of whatever Adanner his Objeéts 
were, he knew how to difpofe of them advan- 
tageoully, by the good effect of the whole-To- 
gether, and if fome particular things are ill ad- 


| jufted and ill turn’d, he has at leaft render’d 
| them like and probable. His Defens were not 
_ Noble or Elegant, neither did the moft Part of 
| his Subjeéts require them to be fo, but he was 


Correct in his way. His Draperies were dull, 
and there was more of Exercife than Truth inthe 


' Execution of them. 


His Local Colours maintain’d their Character 


very well. His Carnations are very Freth and 
| very True. His Colours conform admirably well 


to thofe ot Nature. His Landskips are of a good 


) Gufto. His Profpedts are well chofen. He fhews 
2 good Intelligence of the Claro Ofeurc, His 


P z Touches 
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Touches are lively, and the Colours of his Di- 
fhances always True, but fometimes a little too 
Black in the neareft places, into which fault he 
fell by endeavouring to preferve the Character 
of his Luminous Objects. Hehas drawn a great 
many Night Pieces, and the cuftom he had ac- 
quir’d of making ftrong Shadows, perhaps con- 
tributed ro the ill ufe he fometimes made of ’em 

in bis Day-Pieces. 
His Pencil is firm and fteady, and guided 
with fo much juftnefs, that no man ever touch’d 
Animals fo Artfully and Exa&ly. 1 don’e 
know whether there are many of his Pieces 
in France, but 1 am fure thofe that I faw of his in 
the Churches of Baffano, havea Frefhne/s and a 


Brillaur, that appear’'dto me to be Extraordina- | 


ry, and fuch as I have not feen elfewhere. 


FULIO LIGin 10. 
Call’d : 
PORDENONE the Younger 


OF Venice, was a Difciple of the Great Porde. | 
none. His Unkle was a good Defigner, and un- 
derftood Painting in Fre(co to Perfection. The 
Unkle’s and the Nephew’s Works are often con- 7 
founded thro’ the conformity of their Names. | 
Fulio was employ’d in feveral places. He paint- 
ed the Front, of a Houfe in Aasburg, in Frefco, 
wherein Monfieur Chanterel/ now lives. This Piece 7 
is very well preferv’d, and in honour of the Au- 
thor’s Memory, the Magiftrates have plac’d this | 


Fuli us 4 


In{cription on it. 
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Fulius Licinius Civis Venetus & Auguftanus, hoc 
cAdificium his Pituris Infignivit, hiceeque ultimam 
manum Pofsit, Anno 1561. That is to fay—Julius 


- Licinius,a Citizen of Venice and Ausburg, made this 


Houfe Famous by this Painting, which he Finifh'd in 
the Year 1561. He was contemporary with Ba/- 
fano, and we know no more of him, neither %z- 
fari nor Ridolf having mention’d him, we. fup- 
pofe on account of the refemblance between his 
Name and Merit and his Unkles. 

We fhou'd have plac’d Giovanni d’ Udine, of 
whom we havefpoken, page 152. and Fra Baffi- 
ano del Piombo, p. 162. in the Venetian School, but 
the Lives of thofe two Painters have fuch relati- 
onto Raphael and Michael Angelo’s, that we 
thought we couldnot reafonably feperate them. 
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ANTONIO da CORREGGIO, | 


“XO. Call’d from the place where he was born, } 
3? Town inthe Dukedom of Modena, Anno | 
1472. When Painting reviv'’d in Italy,inthe | 

days of Cimabue, its beginnings Were but weak, © 
and it did not arrive at Perfe@ion ona fudden ; | 
it 9 
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it reach’d it by degrees. The Difciples always 
added fomething to the Progrefs their Mafters 
made. in it before them, and there's nothing ip 
this which does not commonly happen to all 
Arts. But we. muft: here admire and refpeét a 

Genius, that againft the ordinary courfe of 
Painting, without having feen Rome, the Anti- 

quities or the Works of the moft able Painters, 

without favour or protection, or going from 

Home for it, in the mid& of Poverty, and with- 

out any other helps than the contemplation of 

Nature, and the affection he had for his Bufi- 

nefs, has produc’d Works of a fublime Kind, 

borh for the Thoughts and the Execution. His 

Chief Pistures are at Parma and Modena, and his 

Cabinet-Pieces are very rare. 

Raphael's Fame tempted him to go to Rome. 
He confider’d atrentively the Pictures of that 
Great Painter, and after having look’d on them 
a long time, without breaking Silence, he {aid, 
Anch’ Fo fon Pittore, I am ftill a Painter. Yet all the 
fine Pieces that he had made, cou’d not draw him 
out of the extream Mifery he was in, his Fami- 
ly being very burthenfom, and his Price {mall. 

Going on atime to Parma to receive Fifty 
Crowns, he was paid in a fort of Copper-Moncy 
called Quadrino’s. Wis joy that he had got it to 
carry home to his Wife, made him that he did 
not mind the weight of his Money, with which 
he loaded himfelf in the heat of the Summer, 
and being to lug it twelve miles on foot, the 
Burthen, the Walk, andthe Weather, threw him 
into a Pleurify, of which he died at Forty Years 
old, Anno 1513. 
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Reflections on the Works of CO R- 
REGGIO. 


We don’t find that Corregeio borrow’d any 
thing from other Men’s Works, every Thing is 
new in his Piétures, his Conceprions, his De- 

fign, his Colouring, and his Pencil; and this 

“Novelty has nothing in it but what is good. 
His Thoughts are Sublime, his Colouring Deli- 
cate and Natural, and his Pencil Eafy and De- - 
lightful, as if ic had been guided by the Hands 
of an Angel. His Oxt-lines are not Corre, but 
their Gufto is great. He found out certain natu- 
ral and unaffected Graces for the Airs of his 
Heads, for his Adadonna’s, his Saints and little 
Children: Add to this, the Union that appears 
in his Works,and his Talent of moving the Heart 
by the delicacy of his Expreffions, and we fhall 
have no difficulty to believe, that the Knowledge 
which he had of his Art was a Gift of Heaven, 
rather than an effect of his Studies. 

Francef{co Francia, who ought to have been 
plac’'d here, is put among the Roman Painters, 
Page 113. a$ alfo Polidoro Caravaggio, p. 138. 
Parmegiano, p.t45.Pellegrino of Modena, p.153. and 
Primaticcio, p. 165. The reafon of our placing 

them there, was becaufe we confider’dthe Man- 
i ner they follow’d more than the Country where 
; they were born; and perhaps the Reader will not 
be difpleas’d to fe¢ Raphael’s Difciples coming af- 
rer their Matter, 
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The CARR ACH’, viz. 


LODIV ICO, AUGUS TINO, 
and ANNIBALE. 


The three Carrach’s , who acquir’d fo much 
Reputation and Glory by their Pictures, were all 
born at Bologna. 

Lodovico came intothe World in the year 1555. 
and was Coufin-German to Auguftizo and Annibale: 
Being elder than they, and aPainter before them ; 
they were his Difciples. His Mafter was Profpero 
Fontana, who, difcovering but little Fire in his 
Painting, would have diflwaded him from it, 
and reprov’d him fo roughly, that Lodovico left 
his School. His Talent kept him in heart, and 
he refolv’d to have no other Mafter but the 
Works ot the Great Painters. He went to Ve- 
nice, Where Tistoretto feeing fomething of his 
doing, encourag’d him to proceed in his Profef- 
fion, and foretold he fhou’d in time be one of the 
Top of it. This Prophetick Applaufe, animated 
him in his refolutions to acquire the Maftery of 
his Art. HeStudy’d Titian’s, Tintorett’s, and Pao- 
Jo Veronefe’s Works at Venice ; La Paffignano’s, and 
Andrea del Sarto’s at Florence ; Parmegiano’s and 
Correggio’s at Parma, and ‘tulio Romano's at Man- 
tua ; but of all thefe Matters, he who rouch’d him 
moft fenfibly was Correggio, whofe Maamner he ever 
after follow’d. 

Augujtino Was born in the year 1557. and An- 
nibale in 1560. -Their Father’s Name was An- 
tonio, a Taylor by Trade, yet he was very oy 
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ful to give his Sonsa good Education. He bred 


Ayguftine a Scholar, his inclination feeming to 
leadhim to Learning ; but his Genius afterwards 
_catry’d him away more violently to the Arts, 
wherefore Antonio put him to a Goldfmith, whom 
Auguftine quitted in a little while, and went 
- home to hisFathet, where he bufy’d himfelf a- 


~~ bout the knowledge of feveral things indifferent- 


ly. He gave himfelf up co every thing that pleas’d 
his Fancy ; to Painting, Graving, Poetry, Mu- 
fick, Dancing, and the Mathematicks, with o- 
ther commendable Exercifes, which adorn’d, but 
divided his underftanding. 

On the contrary, all Asnibale’s Thoughts ran 
upon Painting. He ftudy’d itin company with 
his Brother, but the difference of their Tempers 
made “em quarrel perpetually, and hinder’d the 
Fruit of their Studies. Auguftino was Fearful and 
Studious, unibale Bold and Venturous. Augu- 
fiino lov'd ‘the. Company of Men of Senfe and 
Quality, Annibale was always for converfing 
with his Equals, and avoided the Society of 
thofe that were better born than himfelf. Ay- 
guftino pretended to domineer by his right of 
Seniority, and the variety of his Learning, Az- 
nibale Gefpisd it and minded only Defigning. 
Augufino Was very {ollicitous to profit by his 
Studies, and-nor to Jet the leaft Pundtilio of 
Science efcape him, Annibale was more lively 
and made his way every where eafy. Thus it 
being almoft impoffible to make them agree, their 
Father parted them, and fent the Elder to Lodo- 


vico Caraccit, Who wou'd alfo have his Brother - 


Annibale with him,when by theExample of hisZeal 
to reach the Perfection of his Att, by infpiring 
them with the fame Love for his Profeflion, by 
pro- 
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promifing to Communicate all he knew of it to 
them, and his Knowledge was now very well 
fpoken of ; and in fhort, by the fweetnefs of his 
deportment and his Prudence, he moderated the 
Antipathy that was naturally becween them, and 
their Ambition, to excel in the Art increafing 
every day, they all three entes’d into avery ftria 
Friendfhip, forgetting every thing but their care 
to become Matters. : 

However, Auguftino's ftudies of Painting were 
often interrupted by thofe of Graving, which he 
learnt of Cornelius Cort, not being willing to quit 
an Exercife which he had fhewn a Genius for 
ever fince he was fourteen Years old: Yer, tho’ 
he acquir’d an excellence in Graving, his Love of 
and his Talent for Painting, recall’d him always 
to this Art as. to his Center. : 

Annibale, who never wander’d from his Pro- 
feffion to inform himfelf of all things neceflary 
toit, went thro’ Lombardy to Venice. He cou'd 
not Contain his Raptures at the fight of Correggio’s 
Works in Parma. He wrote to Lodovico, and 
pray'd him to excite his Brother Aaguftino to 
come and fee the Wonders he had feen at Parma, 
faving, He cou’d never find out a better School ; 
That neither Tibaldi, Nicolini, nor even Raphael 
in his St. Cecilia, had done any thing comparable to 
the extraordinary things he faw in Correggio’s Pi- 
cares ; that all was great and graceful; that Au- 
gultino and he (hou'd with peas fiudy thofe Beau- 
tiful Pieces, and live lovingly together. 

From Lombardy Annibale went to Venice, where 
the new charms which he found in the Works of 
Titian, Tintoret, and Paolo Veronefe put him upon 
Copying the Pictures. of thofe Great Men with 
Care, 


At 
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At laft thefe three Painters having made the 
utmoft advantage of their Refle@ions on the 
Works of others, Unitedthemfelves fo perfeatly, 
that they continu’d almoft always together. DLo- 
dovico communicated his difcoveries to his Co- 
fins, and they reeeiv’d them with all poffible Ea- 
gerocts and Gratitude. He propos’d: to them to 
Unite alfo their Sentiments, and their Manner, 
and upon their objeting to him, ’twou'd be diff - 
cult to penetrate into all the Principles of fo pro- 
found an Art, and to be enlighten’d in all the 
doubts arifing in fo Copious a Science, he an- 
fwer'd there was no likelihood that three Perfons 
who fought after the Truth, and had feen and 
examin'd thoroughly fo many different Manners 
_fhou'd be deceiv’d. 

They refolv’d therefore to perfue and aug- 
ment the Method they had begun. They per- 
form’d feveral thingsin feveralPlaces,which inf pite 
of the open and under-hand Dealing of thofe thar 
envyd them got them Reputation and Friends: 
And thus finding their Credit to encreafe, they 
laid the Foundation of that Celebrated School, 
which ever fince has gone by the Name of the 
Carracci’s Academy. aN, 

Hither all the young Students who gave grea 
hopes of their becoming. Matters, reforted to 
be inflructed in the Rudimenrs of Painting. Here 
the Carracci. Taught freely and kindly’ thofe 
things that were proportionable to the Qualifi- 
cations of their Difciples. They eftablith’d cer. 
tain Models well chofen, for Men and Women. 
Lodovico's charge was to make a Collection of 
Antique Staiues, and Bajo Relievo’s. They had 
Defigns of the beft Mafters, and curious Books 
gn all Subjects relating to their Art. One Ay. 
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thony de la Tour, a great Anatomiff, taight what 
belong’d tothe knitting andMotion of theMufCles, 
with Reference to Painting. There were often Diz 
fputations in the Academy, and not only Painters 
but Men of Learning propos’d difficule Que- 
ftions to be decided, and Lodovico’s Judgment 
was, in all Cafes, their Oracle. Every body was 
well receiv’d, and Youth being excited by Emu- 
lation, the young Men fpent whole Days and 

Nights in Study there: For tho” Hours were 

allotted to Treat of different Matters, yet, at all 

times, they might improve themfelves by the An- 

tiqnities, and the Defigus which were to be feen 

there. The Conde di M:lvafia lays, that the Princi- 

ples of Lodovico, the Cares of Auguftino, and the 

Zeal of Annibale, fupported this Academy. The 

Reputation of the Carracci reaching Rome, Car- 

dinal Edoardo Furnefe, who wes going to have 

the Gallery of his Palace Painted, fent for Anni- 

bale to Rome to Execute his Defige. _Annibale was 

the more willing to go thither, becaufe he had a 

great defire to fee Raphael's Works, with the An- 

tique Statues; and Ba//o Relievo’s. 

The’ Gaffo which he took there for the Anci- 
ent Sculpture , made him change his Bologuian 
Manner, which had very much of Correggio’s in 
it, to follow a Method more learned, and more 
expreft, but more dry, and lefs natural in the 
Defign, and in the Colouring. He had: occafion 
tO putit in Practice in feveral Works which he 
perform’d there, and, among others in the Fu-- 
nefe Gallery, whither Augu/ino came to affifthim 
both in the Difpofition, and in the Execution: 
But dunibale, either unealy at Augu/tino’s preten- 
ding to direct the Work, or willing to have all 
the Glory. of it, cou’d not endure to have his 

Brother 
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Brother continue with him, or be further con- 
cern’d in the Performance of it, tho’ Auguftino 
was very fubmiflive, and wou’d have done any 
thing to bring him into a good Humour. 

Cardinal Fernefe perceiving the mifunderftand- 
ing between them, fent 4uguftino to Parma, in- 
tending to have him employ’d by Duke Ranue- 
cio, his Brother, He Painted one Chamber in 
the Duke’s Palace, but had fuch frequent vexa- 
tions given him there, that he cou’d notbear 
them, fo he retir’d into a Monaftery of Capu- 
chins, to prepare himfelf for Death, which he 
was fenfible was approaching, and it happen’d in 
the Year 1605, he being no more than Forty five 
Years Old. 

He left a natural Son call’d Antonio, of whom 
Annibale took Care, fet him to Study, andIn- 
ftruéted him in the Art of Painting. This 4n- 
thonio has giv’'n fo many Proofs of his Capaci- 
ty, even inthe few Pieces which he left behind 
him in Rome, that ’tis thought he wou’d have 
furpaft his Uncle if he had liv’d longer. He 
dy’d at Thirty Five Years of Age, Anno 1618. 

The Conde di Malvafia writes,that Annibale had 
a great deal of reafon to repent Of his treating 
his Brother fo ill at Rome, for having fome Pi- 
tures to do. afterwards, wherein his Brother’s 
Advice and Learning were neceflary for him, he 
wou'dhave been embarraft without the affiftance 
of his Cozen Lodovico Carracci. But this is not 
probable, for Agucchi, who always aflifted Annibale 
with his Advice in the Compofitions he made, 
wou'd not have fail’d bim on this occafion, and 
the fruitfulnefs and Beauty of his Genius, are to 
be feen elfewhere by his Defigus. 
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Auguftino was buty’d at Bologna with extraordi-« 
naryPomp,the particulars of which may befeenin _ 
the Conde diMalvafia’sDefcription of his Funeral, 
In the mean while Aunibale continued working 
in the Farnefe Gallery. He took incredible Pains 
and Care about it, and tho’ he was perfeét Ma- - 
fter of his Art, he did not do the leaft thing 
without confulting Nature, nor Paint the leaft part 
of his Figures, till he had made a Model of it on 
the Scaffold, and had exactly Defign’d all the. ¢- 
titudes. 

Bonconti,one of his Difciples, being aftonifh’d 
at his uncommon Care, and the little notice that 
was taken of it, among other things, wrore to 
hfs Father, that Aznibale had but ten Crowns a © 
Month, notwithftanding his Performances, de- 
ferv'd a Thoufand ; That he was at Work from 
Morning till Night, and almoft kill'd himfelf 
with working. His Words are, as I have taken 
them fromthe Conde. di Malvafia, Voglio ch'egl: 
Jappia che Meffer Annibale Caracci, nom altro ha del 
{uo che feudi dieci di Mafter il Mefe, & parte per 
lui ¢ Servitore; una ftanzietta ne iTetti dove lawora 
ee tira la Caretta tutto il di come un Cavallo, e fa 
Loge Camare e ‘Sale equadri G Ancone © Clavori 
da Mille Scuti eftenta e crepa & ha poco Gufto an- 
cora di~tal Servitu ma quefto, di gratia non (i dice 
ad alcuno. Atlaft after inconceivable Pains and 
Care, having finifh’d the Paintings of that Gal- 
lery, in the Perfection we now fee them, he 
hop’d Cardinal Fuarnefe wou'd have rewarded 
him proportionably to the excellence of the 
Work, and co the time it cook him up, which 
was eight Years, but one Don ‘fuan de Caftroa 
Spaniard, who had a mighty Influence over' the 
Cardinal, infinuated to him, that according to his 

Calculation ~ 
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Calculation, Asnibale would be well paid if he 
gave him 500 Crowns of Gold. The Money 
was brought him, and he was fo furpriz’d 
at the Injuftice’done him, that he cou’d not 
{peak a Word to the Perfon that brought 
mo: 

This ill Ufage made a terrible impyeffion on 
his Mind, his Chagrin threw him into a Con- 
fumption, and fhorten’d his Days. His Melan- 
cholly did not hinder his Amours; and his De- 
bauches at Naples, whither he was retir’d for 
the Recovery of his Health, helpt him forward to 
his Grave in the Fiftieth Year of his Age, Anno 
1609. : 

- While Annibale Work'd at Rome, Lodovico was 
Courted from all parts of Lombardy, e{pecially 
by the Clergy to make Pictures for theirGhurches; 
and we may judge of his Capacity, and his fa- 
cility, by the great number of Pictures he made, 
and by the Preference that was given him to 
other Painters. 

Inthe midft of his Occupations Awnibale Sol- 
licited him to Come to Reme and afift him with 
his Advice about his Work in the Farnefe Gal- 
lery, and he entreated him fo earneftly, thar 
Lodovico cou’d not put off the Journey. He 
arriv'd at Rome, and after having Correéted fe- 


veral things in that Gallery, and painted himfelf 


one of the Naked Figures, which fupports the 
Medaillon of Sirinx, he return’d to Bologna, ma- 
king avery fhort ftay at Rome. When he had 
Eftablifh'd and Supported the Reputation of the 
Carracci, and fix’d it to all Pofterity, he dy’dat 
63 Years of Age, Anno 1618. 
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Lodovico was born in 1555,and dy’d in 1618,” 
Aguftino was born in 1557, and dy’din 1095, 
Annibale was born in 1560, atid dy’d in 1609. 


The Caracci had abundance of Difciples, the 
moft famous of whom were Guido Domenichino, 
Lanfranco, Siffo Badalocchi, Albani, Guercino, An- 
tonio Caracci, Ma/telletta, Panico,Battifta, Cavedone, 
Taccone, &c. Had the Carecci had no Reputation 
of their own, the Merit of their Difciples wou’d 
have render’d their Name Illuftrious in fuceeed- 
ing Times, 


Reflections on the Works of the 
| CARACCI. 


When Michael Angelo da Caravagzio, and I Cz- 
valiere Giofeppino were at the Helm of Painting, 
when the former, who defign’d ill, got a great 
many Pupils on account of his being an excel- 
lent Colourift, and the latter fell into a Manner 
for Expedition without Gufto and Exaétnefs, the 
800d Genius of Painting rais’d the School of the 
Caracei for the fupport of fo fine an Art, which 
was in danger of falling into Decay, both in 
Compofition and Defign. 

Nature gave the Caracci a wonderful Ardor - 
for their Profeffion, as well as furnifh’d them 
with a fine Genius. They follow’d it by their 
Talent, and perfected it by the Affiduity of theit 
Studies, by the Indefatigablenefs of their Labour, 
and by the Docility of their Underftanding. The 
fame Principles, on which they founded the Ce- 
lebrated School we have mention’d, were their 
Guide in the Execution of all their Works: 
Their Manner’s refemble each other, and all the 

difference 
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difference that isto be found in them, proceeds 
from the Diverfity ‘of their Tempers: Lodoviso 
hhad lefs fire, but more Grandeur, more Grace, and 
more Sweetnefs than Auguftino or Annibale. Augu- 
fino had more Gayety, and Annibale more Bold- 
ne(s and Singularity of Thought, than either of 
the other two. His De/igns were more profound, 
his Expreffions more lively, and his Execution 
more Firm. 

The Caracci took from the Antique Sculptures, 
and the beft Mafters of their Art, as much as 
they cou’dto form a good Manner, but they have 
not drain’d the Fountain dry, they have left more 
in the Antiquities, in Raphael, in Titian and Cor- 
reggio, than they have taken from them. 

Tho’ Annibale’s Character was more for Pro- 
phane than Pious Subjcéts, he has, however, 
treated fome of the latter kind very Patherickly, 
efpecially the Story of St. Francis. But Lodovico 
{ucceeded in thefe Pictures better than Axnibale, 
he gave graceful Airs to his Madonna’s after Cor - 
reggios Manner. Annibale’s Genius inclin’d him 
rather to fiercenefs than delicacy, and more to 
Gallantry than Modefty. As for Auguftino his 
Studies of Painting were often interrupted by 
thofe of Graving, of which he was a perfect 
Matter. He alfo diverted himfelf with other 
Exercifes, by which means he made few Pieces of 
Painting, and the greateft part of thofe he did 
make, pafs for his Brother's. 

Aanibale having ftudy’d very little, and applying 
himfelf wholly to Painting, he in his Grand Com- 
pofitions frequently made ufe of his Brother s- 
guftino s Affiftance, and that of Monfignior Agach;, 
by the Inftru€tions they gave him, informing and 
confirming his Genius. 


All 
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AMl the three Caracci Defign'd with a good 
Gufo. Annibale’s Gufto mended and encreas'd by 
his Abode at Rowe, as one may fee by his Per- 
formances in the Farnefe Gallery. The Defign is 
loaden we muft confefs, but that Load is fo fair, 
and fo Learned, that it pleafes even thofe who 
Condemn it; for his Guffois a Compofition of the 
Antique Of Michael Angelo’s Manwer and of Na- 
ture: His Affection for new Beauties ma- 
king him forget the old ones, he quitted the 
Bolognian Manner for the Roman: The former was 
foft and Mellow, and according as he encreas’d 
his Guft of Defigning, he diminifh’d that of Co- 
louring: Thus the Defign of his laft Works came 
to be more expreft, but his Pencilling is not fo 
tender and agreeable as in his firft. 

This faule is common to almoft all the Pain- 
ters that Defign'd Correétly ; they imagin'd they 
loft the Fruit of their Labours, if they did nor 
let the World fee how far they were Mafters of 
that pare of their Art, and that the Spectators 
woud forgive them for what they fell fhort in 
other Parts, fatisfying themfelves with the regu- 
larity of their Defign. They were afraidit thou'’d 
be over-look’d, and to prevent it, have made no 
fcruple to offend the fight by the Crudity of 
their Out-lines. 

»  Annibale had an excellent Genius for Landskips. 

The forms of his Trees are exquifite. The Defiens 
that he made of them with a Pen, are wonder- 
ful for their Character and Senfe. His Touches 
are well chofen ; they confift of a few ftrokes : 
but thofe that are there exprefs a great deal, 
and what I have {aid of the Landskips agrees 
with all his Defigns. In all his vifible Objects 
of Nature there is a Charaéter which diftin- 
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guifhes them, and makes them appear more fen- 
fibly to be what they are. Annibale knew how 
to take his Charaéter, and has made ufe of it in 
his Defigns with equal Senfe and Judgment. Not- 
withftanding he had a great efteem for Titian and 
Correggio’s Works, his Colouring is not extraor- 
‘dinary. He did not underftand the Doétrine of 
the Claro Ofcuro, and his Local Colours are not 
much to be valu’d. Thus, if there is any thing 
good in the Colouring Part of his Pictures, ‘tis 
not fo much the effeét of the Principles of Arr, 
as the happy Movement of his Genius, or the 
Remembrance of Titian and Correggio’s Works. 
However, there never was a Painter who was 
more univerfal, more eafy, and more certain in 
every thing he did ; nor that was more gene. 

rally approv’d than Aanibale. 


GUIDO RAN a 


Was born at Bologna in the Year 1574. the 
Son of Daniel Reni, an excellent Mufitian. He 
learnt the Rudiments of Painting under Denis 
Calvert, a Flemifh Mafter, who had then a good 
Reputation, but the Academy of the Caracei at 
Bologna beginning to be talk’d of, Guido left his 
Mafter, and enter’d himfelf in that School. In 
his firft Pieces he follow’d entirely the Adanner 
of his New Mafters, and chiefly imitated Lodo- 

ico, becaufe he found more Grace and Gran- 
deur in his Compofitions, than in thofe of his 

Kinfmen. He afterwards endeavour’d to find 

out a Manner on which he might fix. He went 

to Rome and Copy’d all forts of things there. 

He was charm’d with Raphael’s Pictages, and 

pleas’d with the Spirit of Caravaggio's. Weuy'd 

every 
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every Stile, and at laft hit upon one againt which 
no body had any thing to fay. Indeed; ic was 
Great, Eafy, Graceful, and got him vaft Riches, 
and an equal Reputation. Michael Angelo daCarg- 
vaggio, being angry that he bad fuddenly chang’d 
his Manner, which was trong and brown. for one 
quite oppofite toit,fpoke very contemptibly of his 
Pictures, and his infolent Expreflions might have 
had ill confequences, had not Guido prudently 
avoided difputing with a Man-of his impetu- 
Ous Temper. 

Guido returning to Bologna grew famous for 
the care he rook in finifhing his Pieces, and per- 
Ceiving that the Perfons of Quality were eager 
to have them, he fet -a Price upon them ac- 
cording to the number of Figures in each Pi- 
cture, and every Figure he valu’d atone hun- 
dred Roman Crowns. 

By thefe high Prifes Guido found himfelf, in a 
little while, very well at eafe, and liv’d nobly till 
an immoderate Love of Gaming feiz’d him, He 
was unfortunate, and his Lofles reduc’d him ta 
Neceflities that he cou’d not gothro’. His Friends 
us'd all imaginable Arguments to difluade him 
from Play, but he would not give itover. He 
fent his Pictures to be fold Under-hand at a for- - 
ty Rate, and took it for fuch as he had before 
refus’d large Sums for. Asfoon as he had got the 
little Money he had for ’em in his Pocket, he im- 
mediately went to look out for his Gamefters to 
have his revenge. At laft,as one Paffion weakens 
another, his Love of Gaming leffen’d that of 
Painting fo far, that he never thought of his Re- 
putation in what he did, but only ¢o rid his 
Work, and get Subfiftance-Money. His chief 
Pictures are in the Cabinets of the Great, He 
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perform’d alike well in Oil, and Frefco. The moft 
noted of his Pieces is that which he painted in 
Concurrence with Domenichino in the Church of 
St. Gregory. Except his Vice of Gaming, he 
was a Man of geod Morals, and cou’d he have 
CorreSted that Fault, wou’d have been an Ac- 
complifh’d Perfon. He dy’d at Bologna, Anno 1640, 
in the 67th Year of his Age. 


Reflections on the Works of GUIDO. 


Tho’ there appears no great Capacity in Guide's 
Productions, yetone may fee by them, that his 
making but few Grand Compofitions, was rather 
for want of Opportunity than Genius: However 
it mutt be own’d, that his Talerit was not equally 
proper to treat all forts of Subjects, fuch as 
were Devout and Pathetic fuited beft with his 
Temper ; Grandeur, Noblenefs, Sweetnefs and 
Grace were the Charaéter of his Mind. He has 
{pread them fo much over all his Works, that 
they are the principal Marks which diftinguith 
him from other Painters. 

His Thoughts are delicate, and the Difpofiti- 
on of his Objeéts in general, and of his Figures 
in particular is good. 

Guido being the firft and favourite-Difciple of 
the Caracci, he, for a while, imitated their Gujto of 
- Defign, and their Manner ; but at laft he form’d one 
of his Own, which was neither fo Firm, fo Ex- 
preft, nor fo Learned as Annibale’s, yet it Came 
nearer to Nature, efpecially in the Extremities, be- 
ing the Head, Feet and Hands. 

He had particular tender ftrokes for certain 
parts which he defign’d in. a particular Way, as 
the Eyes Givat, *rite) Mouth little, the Noftrils 
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fomewhat clofe, the Hands and Feet rather Plump 
than fenfibly articulated. He made his Feet too 
fhort, andthe Toes too ¢lofe. ’Fwas not that 
he did not know what he did, which was the 
occafion of his not exprefling exaétly the A.ti- 
culation of the Members, but to avoida kind of 
Pedantry, which he faid there was in {pecifv. 
ing them too much: However, there was a Me- 
dium between the one and the other Extream 
which he ought to have @bferv’d. 

As for his Heads, they yield no manner of 
precedence to thofe of Raphael, either for Cor- 
rectnefs of Defign, or Delicacy of Expreffion, ef- 
pecially the upper part of ’em, tho’ he did nor 
commonly treat of Subjcéts that were capable of 
furnifhing him with fo great Variety of Expref- 
fions, as are in Raphael’s. His Merit confifted in 
that moving Beauty, which, in my Opinion, did 
not proceed fo much from a regularity of Fea- 
tures, as froma lovely Air which he gave'the 
Mouth, that had fomething in it between a 
fmile and ferioufnefs, and in the Graces of the 
Mouth, with a certain Modefty which he put in 
the Eyes. 

His Draperies are well fet, and of a Grand 


_ Guffo. His Folds are large, and fometimes bro- 


ken, He employ’d them ingenioufly to fill up 
the void places, and to agroup the Members and 
Lights of the Figures, chiefly when they were a- 
lone. Ina word, no Body ever underftood how to 
adjuft the Draperies better than Guido, nor to drefg 
his Figures more nobly than he, without the leaft 
affectation, 

There are no Landskips of histo be feen, and 
when he treated of a Subjeé& which requir'd a- 
ny extent, he made ufe of another hand. 
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Wis Colouring is like that of the Caracci, in the 
Piétures he drew after his firft Ad4enner. He has 
alfo painted fome in the Manner of Caravaggio ; 
burt finding there was too much Labour init, and 
Defies, that it did not pleafe every Body, he took 

“to another Manner, which the Italians call Vaga. 
Of this kind he drew feveral agreeable Pieces, in 
which there is a great Union of Colours, tho’ 
they are weaker than in his other Manners ; for 
being by little and liteleaccuftom’d to this weak- 
nefs, he neglected his Carnations, or, perhaps, en- 
deavouring to make them more delicate, he gave 
them acertain Grey Ca/?, which often fell into a 
Livid Colour, tS eA 

He was abfolutely Ignorant of the Claro Ofcuro, 
as was all the School of the Caraccz, yet, like his 
chief Mafter Lodovico, he fometimes prattis'd ge 
more thro’ the greatnefs of his Guffo, than any 
Principles of Art, in retrenching from his Objeéts 
all thofe Minutie which divide the Sight. 

His Pencil was light and eafy, and he was fo 
well fatisfy’d that a freedom of Hand was ne- 
<¢eflary to pleafe, that he gave fome bold ftrokes ta 
his Work after he had labour’d it, to take off all 
fufpicion of what Time and Pains it coft him. 

Atthe latter end of his Life he was reduc’d 
to fuch Straits by Gaming that he had no need 
go ufe this Artifice, being oblig’d to difpatch his 
Work as faft as he cou’dto get him fubfiftance ; 
and this has left a natural Freedom on his laft 
Pieces which are not fo‘ finifh’d as his former. 
In fhort, in whatever Manner or Time he pain - 
ted his Pictures, his Thoughts are fo delicate, his 
Figures fo noble, his Expreffions fo fweet, his 
Dyeflzs fo Rich, and every thing fo graceful, thar 
he was,and ever will be univerfally admir‘d, 
ee Be SBMENICO 
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“DOMENICO ZAMPIERRE 


Commonly. call’d 


DOMENICHINQ, 


Was born at Bologna, Anno 1551, of an Ho- 
nourable Family, and wasa long time a Difciple 
of the Caracci?. His Invention was Slow,but Ex- 
cellent. What he Defign'd while he was in the 
School of the Curaccé for his Exercifes, was done 


with fo much pains and circumfpedion, that his 


Fellow- Difciples look’d upon him as a Perfon that 
loft his time. They were wont to gall him the Ox, 
and faid he labour’d as ifhe was at the Plow. But 
4nnibale, who knew his Character better, told 
them, Tbis Ox by Dint of Labour,svow d in time make 
his Ground fo Fruitful, that Painting it [elf woud be 
fed by what it produc’d, a Prophecy which prov‘d 
very True, for there are many excellent Things 
to be learn’d from Domenichine’s Pi&tures. His 
Works in Rome, Naples, and the Farnefian Grot- 
to, are Eternal Proofs of his Ability. His Com- 
munion of St. Zerome, in that Saint’s Church at 
Rome, pleas’d Poufin, the French Painter, fo well, 
that he us’d to fay, Raphael's Transfiguration, Dz- 
niele di Volterra’s Defcent from the Crofs, and 
Domenichino’s St. Ferom were the three beft Pi- 
étures in Rome. He added, that for the Expref- 
fions Domenichino was the only Painter he ever 
knew. Having work'd in Frefco very much, his 
Pictures in Oil are Painted fomewhat Drily. 

_ He was made chief Architeét of the Apoftoli- 
cal Palace, by Pope Gregory XV. for his great 
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Skill in that Art: He lov’d Solitude, and ‘rwas 
obferv'd, thar as he went along the Streets, he 
took notice of the Actions of private Perfons 
whom he met in his way, and often Defign’d 
fomething in his Table-book, He was of a mild 
Temper and obliging Carriage, yet he had the 
misfortune to be cruelly perfecuted by his Ene- 
mies, who were only fo out of Envy to his Per- 
feétions ; particularly, he was fo ill Treated at 
Naples, that ic griev’d him to Death in the year 
1648. being then about Threefcore Years of 
Age, 


Reflections on the Works of 
DOMENICHINO. 


I don’t know what to fay of Domenichino’s Ge- 
nius, or whether he had any or nor; or if the 
goodnefs of his Senfe, and the folidity of his Re- 
- flections, did nor ferve him inftead of a Talent, 
and enable him to produce things worthy Pofte- 
rity. He was born with a thoughtful Temper, 
by no means agreeable ro the Activity which 
Painting requires. The Studies of his Youth 
were obfcure, his firft Works contemptible, his 
Perfeverance was condemn’d for lofs of Time, and 
his Silence reckon’d ftupidity ; yet this obftinacy 
of his in his Studies, was the only thing that 
{pite of the advice and laughter of his Fellow- 
Difciples, heap’d him up a hidden Treafure of 
Knowledge, which he in time laid open. In 
fhort, his Soul fhut up like a Silk-Worm in her 
Cod, after having for a long time Work’d ina 
fort of folitude, finding it had quite thrown off 
the Ignorance that it labour’d under, and 

 ‘warm’'d 
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warm’d by the aétivity of his Thoughts, took . 
Wing, and made it elf admir’d, not only by the _ 
Caracci, who had fupported him, but by their 
Difciples, who had endeavour'd to difhearten 
him and diffwade him from a Profeflion he wou'd, 
they thought, never be Matter of. 

His Thoughts were Judicious from the begin- 
ning ; they were afterwards elevated, and want- 
ed but little of reaching the Swblime, if he did not 
reach it in fome of his Works ; as the Angles of 
the Dome of St. Andrew's Church in Rome, the 
Communion of St. Ferom, his David, Adam and Eve 
in the King’s Cabinet, Our Saviour carrying his 
Crof, in the cuftody of Monfieur L’ Abbe de Camps, 
and fome other Pieces feem to teftify. 

His Attitudes were well enough chofen, but 
he underftood very ill the placing of his Figures, 
and the Difpofition of the whole together. In other 
parts of his Art, as the Correétnets of Defign, the 
Expreffion of his Subjeét in general, and the Paf- 
fionsin particular, and the variety and fimplici- 
ty of the Airs of his Heads, he is notinferiour even 
to Raphael. Like him he was very jealous of his 
Oxut-lines, and has exprefs’d them ftill more drily ; 
and tho’ he has not fo much Noblenefs and Grace, 
he does not want either of thofe Excellencies. 

His Draperies are very bad, very ill fet, and 
extreamly ftiff. His Landskips are of the Gufo of 
the Caracci, but executed with a heavy Hand. 
His Carnations have a grey Caft, and have not 
the Character of Truth; and his Claro Ofcuro is 
wort of all. His Pencil is Heavy, and his Paint- 
ing Dry. 

The progrefs he made in his Art increafing 
only by his Labour and Refleétions, the Merit of 
bis Works advane’d with his Age, and his laft 

Pieces 
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Pieces are moft commended: From which we 
may lawfully affirm; thatas much as Domenichi- 
wo pollcs’d of his Art, ’twas rather the Reward 
of his Fatigue, than the effet of his Genius. 
But whether ‘twas Fatigue or Genius, his beft 
Piétures have been a Pattern to all fucceeding 
Painters. 


GIOVANNI LANFRRANCO 


Was born at Parma, on the fame day with Do- 
menichino, inthe year 1581. His Parents were 
poor ; and- to eafe themfelves of him, carry’d 
him to Placenza, to enter him in the Service of 
the Count Horatio Scotti. While he was there, 
he was always drawing with Coal upon the Walls, 
Paper being roo fmail for him to Scrawl his Ide- 
as on. The Count obferving to what the Lad’s 
Difpofition inclin'd, put him to Auguftine Ca- 
racci, after whofe death he went to Rome, and 
ftudy’d under Axnibale, who fet him to Work 
in the Church of St. Fago, belonging to the 
Spaniards, and found him capable enough to 
truft him with the Execution of his Defigns, in 
which Lanfranco has left it a doubt, whether 
the Work be his or his Mafters. 

His Genius was for Pajnting in Frefco in {pa- 
tious Places, as we may perceive by his Grand 
Performances, ¢fpecially the Cupolo of Sr. An- 
drea da Laval, wherein he has fucceeded much 
better than in his Pieces of a lefs Size. The 
Gut of his Defigning he took from Aunnibale Ca- 
raccs, and as long as he liv’d under the Dif- 
cipline of that lluftiious Mafter , he was always 
Correct ; but after his Death, he gave a loofe to 
the Impetuofity of his Genius, without minding 
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the Rules of his Art. He joyn’d with his Cour. . 
tryman Sifo Badalocchi, in Etching the Hiftories 
of the Bible, after Rzphael’s Paintings in the M- 
tican, which Work he Dedicated in conjun@tion 
with Badalocchi, to their Mafter Annibale. Lan- 
franco Painted the Hiftory of St. Peter for Pope 
Urban VIII. which was Grav’d by Pietro Santi. 
Fle did other things in St. Perer’s Church, and 
pleas’d the Pope fo well, that he Knighted him. | 

Lanfranco was happy in his Family. His Wife 
who was very handfome, brought him feveral 
Children, who being grown up and delighting 
in Poetry and Mufick, made a fort of Parnaffas 
in his Houfe. His Eldeft Daughter fung finely 
and play'd wellon feveral Inftruments, Hedy’d 
at 66 years old, Anno 1647. 


Reflections on the Works of 
LANFRANCO, 


Lanfranco’s Genius, heated by his ftudying 
Correggio’s Works, and above all the Cupolo at 
Parma, catry'd him in his thoughts even to 
Enthufiafm. He earneftly endeavour’d to find 
out the means of producing the fame Things, 
and that he was capable of great Enterprizes, we 
may fee by his Performances at Rome and Naples; 
Nothing was too great for him; he made Fi- 
gures of above Twenty Foot high, in the Cupo- 
lo of St. Andrea da Laval, which have a vety 
good effect, and look below as if they were of a 
Natural Proportion. 

In his Piétures one may perceive that he en- 
deavour’d to joyn Annibale’s firmnefs of Defign 
to Correggio’s Guo and Sweetne/s, He aim’dalfo 
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at giving the whole Grace to his Imitation, nor 
confidering that Nature, who is the Difpenfer 
of it, had giv’n him but a {mall portion of it. 
His Ideas indeed are fometimes great enough for 
the greateft Performances, and his Genius cou'd 
not ftoop to Correét them, by which means 
they are often unfinifh’d. His Eafel-Pieces are 
not fo much efteem’d as what he Painted in 
Frefco, vivacity of Wit and Freedom of Hand, 
being very proper for that kind of Painting. 

Lanfranco’s Guft of Defigning refembl'd his Ma- 
fters, that is, *twas always firm and grand, but 
he loft ground at length in point of Correétnefs. 
His Grand Compofitions are full of Tumult ; ex- 
amine the particulars, and you'l find theExpref- 
fions neither elegant nor moving. 

His Coloring was not fo well Study’d as that 
of Annibale. The Tints of his Carnations are tri- 
vial, and his Shadows are a little too black. He 
was ignorant of the Clar2 Ofcuro,as well as his Ma- 
fter, tho’, as he did, he fometimes pradtisd it by 
a good motion of his underftanding, and not by 
a Principle of Art. 

Lanfranco’s Works came froma Vein quite op- 
pofite to thofe of Domenichino. The latter made 
himfelfa Painter in {pice of A4inerva. The for- 
‘mer was born with a happy Genius. Domeni- 
chino invented with pain, and afterwards digeft- 
ed his Compofitions with a folid Judgment, and 
Lanfranco left all to his Genius, the fource from 
whence flow’d all his Productions. Domenichi- 
mo ftudy’d to exprefs the particular Paflions, 
Lanfranco contented himfelf with a general Ex- 
_preffion, and follow’d Aznibale’s Gut of Defign- 
ing. Domenichino, whofe Studies were always 
guided by Reafon, encreas’d his Capacity 9 a 
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Death, and Lanfranco, who was tupported by an 
exteriour Practice of Amnibale’s Manner, dimj. 
nifh’'d his every day after his Mafter’s Death. 


Domenichino executed his Works with a flow and 
heavy Hand, and Lanfranco’s was ready and light. 
To clofe all, ’tis dificult to find two Pupils bred 
up in the fame School, and born under the fame 
Planet, more oppofite one to the other, and of 
fo contrary Tempers ; yet this oppofition does 
not hinder, but they are both to be admir’d for 
their beft Produétions. | 


FRANCESCO ALBANI 


Was born at Bologna in the year 1578. His 
Father, who was a Mercer; wou'd fain have had 
him follow his.Trade, but Al/bani’s Inclination 
leading wholly to Painting, he was put at firftto 
Denis Calvert, of whom Guide was then Leatrn- 
ing the Rudiments of the Art, and being far ad- 
vanc’d in the Knowledge of his Profeffion, 
taught his Companion the Principles of De- 
figning. When he left his Mafter Calvert, he 
took him with him to the School of the Caracci. 
Having made a confiderable progrefs there, Al- 
bani went to Rome, where, by ftudying the beft 
Things, he became one of the moft learned and 
agreeable Paintess of Italy. 

Returning to Bologna, he marry’da fecond 
Wife, who brought for her Portion a great deal 
of Beauty and good Humour. By this ‘means 
he had quiet at home, and a perfeét Model for 
the Women he was to Paint. She-had very hand« 
fome Children, by whom he us’d to draw little 
Cupids Playing and Dancing, in all the vatiety of 
Poftures imaginable, and by his Wife he drew 
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allhis Naked Venus’sand Nymphs. He made ufé 
of his Knowledge of the Belles Lettres ingeni- 
oufly to adorn the Subjects he treated of, with 
the Fictions of Poetry. He is cenfur’d for not 
Varying his Figures enough, and for giving al- 
soft all of them the fame Air and the fame 
Likenefs, occafion’d by his defigning them after 
the fame Models with the Ideas of which his 
Mind was fill’d. There are few great Figures of 
his Drawing Extant, and painting ufually in 
Little, his Pictures are difpers’d all over Etrope, 
and valu’d as fo many Jewels. He was well 
paid for them, efpecially in his latter days ; they 
became very much in Fafhion, and being Learn- 
ed and Agreeable, every one was taken with 
them: He liv’d peaceably and happily fourfcore 
and two Years, and then chang’d this Life for 
a better, in the year 1660. His moft Famous 
Difciples were Francefco Mola, and Giovanni Bat- 
siffa his Brothet. 


Reflections on the Works of 
ALBANE 


Joy being pleafing to the greateft part of Man- 
kind, and A/bani’s Pictures in{piring that, Paffion, 
they were as well receiv’d on that account, as 
for their Ingenioas Thoughts: His Talenr, fup- 
ported by the Study of Polite Learning, enabled 
him to enrich his Compofitions with the Orna- 
ments of Poetry. HisVein was Fruitful and Eafy, 
and he has done a great Number of Pictures full” 
of Figures. He underftood Defign well, and 
Drawing always by the fame Patterns, he fell ea- 
fily into the fault of repeating, chiefly in the asl? 

of 
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of his Heads, which were very graceful. B 
this means A/bani’s Manner is the eafieft to be 
known of any Mafter’s, | 

The Subjects he treated of, did not give him 
occafion to fhew how he cou’d exprefs differenr 
Paflions ; thofe that he has touch’d tend all to 
Joy, and his Expreflions are not over-delicate, 
We may be bold to fay, the Grace which 
we meet with in his Pictures, is not fo much the 
effeé&t of Genius, as the habit of his Hand. 

His Attitudes and Draperies are well enough 
chofen. He was a Univerfal Painter, and his 
Landskips, which are more Agreeable than Learn. 
ed, are like the Airs of his Heads, of the fame 
Defign, and the fame Touch. 

His Colouring is freth, and his Carnations of a 
Sanguine Zimt, but not very much ftudy’d. He 
Was very unequal in the force of his Colours, ha- 
ving drawn fome of his Subjects in the openField, 
fome with a very ftrong Colouring, and others 
with avery weak. As for the Claro Ofcuro, and 
Union of Colours, tho’ he did not know them 
to be Principles of his Art, yet good Senfe or 
Chance, fometimes direéted him to the ufe of 
them, 

His Works feem ¢o be finifh’d to the laft De- 
gree, and tho’ his Pictures were drawn with faci- 
lity, yer there are very few free Touches to be 
feen in them. 


France{co Barbieri da Cento. commonly 
calld GUERCINO 


Was born near Bologna, Anno 1597. and learn’d 
the Principles of his Are of a Bolognian Paintcy, 
R whole 
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whofe e@apacity Was not extraordinary. He left 
him and orhers afterwards, to enter intothe Aca- 
_demy of theCaracci,where he defign’d with a great 
Manner, and great Facility , but rather with a 
Natural than an Ideal Ga : When he was about 
to form to himfelf a Adanner of Defigning, he ex- 
amin’d thofe of the Painters of his Time. Guwido’s 
and Albani’s {eem’d to him to be too weak, and 
witho it cenfuring theirs, he refolv’d to give his 
Pictures more Force,andcome nearer to Caravag- 
gio Stile, with which he was more pleas’d, than 
either with Albani’s orGuido's.He thoughe aPainter 
coud not imitate the Relievo of Nature, without 
the helps of Strong Shadows and Strong Colours: 
Neverthelefs, he was Guido’s very good Friend, 
and wou'd never live at Bologna as long as Guido 
liv’d, to prevent their Competition or Rivalfhip, 
for which reafon he always refided at Cento, till 
the Death of his Friend. He painted for a long 
time after this ftrong Manner, but in the Declen- 
fion of his Age, healter’d his Stile, not out of his 
own Judgment, but as he faid,to pleafe the Igno- 
rant and get Money ; for, Guido and Albani’s Re- 
putation had drawn the Multitude after their 
Manner. Indeed, of all the Caracci’s Difciples, 
he was the leaft agreeable in his Stile, and ’tis to 
be with’d, that to the fiercenefs of his Manner, he 
had joyn’d more Noblenefs in the Airs of his 
Heads, and more Truth ro his Local Colours. His 
Carnations have too much of the Lead in them, 
tho’ in general they don’t want Harmony ; and 
whatever there feems to be wanting in his Pi- 
tures, he will always be reckon’da great Paint- 
er by the Criticks. 
He was as much to be efteem’d for his moral 
Vertues, as for his skill in Painting, He lov'd 
work 
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work and Solitude; he was true to his word, an 
Enemy to Railing, Humble, Civil, Charitable, 
Pious, and eminently Chafte. When he went 
abroad he was always accompany’d with feve- 
ral Painters, who follow’d him as their Mater, 
and refpeéted him as their Father ; for he affitt- 
ed them with his Advice, his Credit and his 
Purfe upon occafion. Tho’ he was very Hum- 
ble, there was nothing mean in his Behaviour ; 
and he joyn’d to the Uprightnefs of his Morals a 
Noble Boldnefs, which made him be belov’d by 
the Great, Being very Laborious, he got a- 
bundance of Money, which he laid out for the 
publick Ufe and Diverfion. He gave large Sums 
to Build Chappels, and founded feveral fair Hof- 
Pitals at Bologna, and elfewhere. He dy’d at 
Threefcore and Ten Years of Age, Anno 1667, 
and made two of his Nephews his Heirs, having 
liv’da Single and a Chatfte Life, 


Reflections onthe Works of Guercino: 


Guercino Study’d a while in the School of the 
Caracci, yet it does not appear that he has any 
thing of their Charaéer in his Works. His Guffo 
Was fingular, his Genius eafy, but not elevated; 
neither were his Thoughts fine. ’Tis rare to 
meet with Noblenefs in his Figures, and his Ex- 
preflions are not over moving. 

His Gaffo of Defign is Grand and Natural, but 
not very Elegant. His Inclination led him al- 
Ways to aStrong Colouring, At firft he was wil- 
ling to follow his Friend Guido’s Stile, buc iecing 
that Painter quitted one which he had then, for a- 
nother more clear, and as the Italians fay, more 
Loofe, he immediately took to Caravaggio’s Man- 
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Manner, which he temper'd as he thought fic. 

He gave Union to his Colouring by the Uni- 
formity of his Red Shadows; but his Carnations 
were not very frefh, and yet his Gufo naturally 
enclin’d him to imitate the Life, which he has 
often done with Succefs, tho’ fometimes too 
fervilely and without choice. He drew his Lights 
from above, and affected to make Strong Sha- 
dows, to attract the Eyes, and give the greater 
Forceto his Works. This is more remarkable 
in his Defigns than in his Pidlwres, which keep 
up their Reputation by the ftrength of the Sha- 
dows, the Harmony of the Colours, by the great 
Gujt of Defign, by the Softne/s of the Pencil, and 
_ by a Character of Truth, which Reigns every 

where thro’ all of ‘em. 


Michael Angelo Merigi, commonly call'd 


Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, 


Was born at Caravaggio, a Village in the A:- 
lanefe in the year 1569. and made himfelf Fa- 
mous by a Manner in Painting extreamly ftrong, 
true, and of great effect, of which himfelf' was 
the Author. He painted every thing he did, in 
a Room where the Light defcended from on 
high. He follow’d his Models fo exactly, that 
he imitated their Defects as well as their Beau- 
ties, having no other Idea than the effe&t of Na- 
ture prefent before him. He usd to fay, that 
thofe Pictures which were not drawn after Nature, 
avere but as (0 many Rags, and the Figures of whith 
they were compos d, but as Painted Cards. 

His Manner being New, was follow'd by {e- 
veral Painters of his Time, and among vie 
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by Manfredi, and Valentine a French-man. We 
muft own the Likenefs of this Manner is very: 
furprizing, and has a very-powerful effe& on 
the moft_ Judicious Speétators. He drew: after: 
him almoft the whole School of the Caracei : 

For not to name Guercino, who never left his 
Manner, Guido and Domenichino were tempted ta 
follow it ; but twas accompany’d with fuch an 
ill Godt Of Defign, and the choice of his Ligbis be- 
ing the fame in all forts of Subjects, they fell off 
from it ina very little time. His Pieces areto be 
met within moft of the Cabimets in Europe. There 
are feyeral of them at Rome and Naples, and one 
Picture of hisDrawing isin the Dominican’sChurch 
at Antwerp, which Rubens us'd to call his Aafer. 

He often brought himfelf into danger, by his 
contemptible difcourfe of his Contemporaries, 
e{pecially of Giofeppino, whom he made a Jeft of 
publickly. One day the Difpute between them 
fan fo high, that Adichael-Angelo drew his Sword, 
and kill’d a young Man call’d- Tomafino, who be- 
ing Giofeppine’s Friend, wou'd have parted them. 
Upon this Michacl- Angelo was forc’d to fly tothe 
Marquis Fa/tiniani, to proteét him. While he 
liv'd in his Houfe, he drew the Picture of St. Tho- 
mas Unbelief, and a Cupid, two admirable Pieces, 
for the Marquefs. : 
-— Fuftiniani obtain’d his pardon, and reprov'd 
him feverely for being fo outragious ; but J4- 
chael- Angelo, as {oon as he wasat liberty, being nor 
able to command his Paflions,he went to Ciofeppina 
and challeng’d him. The latter anfwer’d, He was 
a Knight, and-wou'd not draw his Sword againft his 
Inferiour. Caravagio, nettled at this Anfwes, 
haften'd to Malta, perform’d his Vows and Ex- 
grcifes, and receiv'd the Order of Knighthood 
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as 4 Serving-Brother. While he was there, he 
drew the Decollation of St. ‘Sohn Baptiff for the 
great Church, and the Portrait of the Grand-Ma- 
fter de Vigna-Court, which isin the King’s Cabinet. 

Being dignify’d with the Order of Mola he 
return’d to Reme, intending to force Giofeppino to 
fight him, but, happily for his Competitor, a Fe- 
ver took him and put an end to the dangerous 
difpute, with his Life, Ayno 1609. 


‘Reflections on the Works of MICHAEL- 
ANGELO daCARAVAGG IO. 


Caravaggio's Idea’s were like his Temper, very 
unequal, and never lofty. His Difpsfitions were 
good, and his Defigns of an ill Gout. He had not 
underftanding enough to chufe well, or to Cor- 
ret Nature. All his Application was to Colour- 
ing, and he fucceeded wonderfully in it. His 
Local Colours are very much ftudy’d,and by the 
great Knowledge he had of Lights, joyn’d to 
the exact variety with which he mingled his 
Colours on his Pallet, without breaking, Or as we 
fay, torturing them with his Pencil, theZruth that 
appears in all his Works is equally Perfect and 
Surprizing. 

His Attitudes have no choice in them. His 
Draperies are like, but ill Set, and his Figures are 
not agreeably adjufted, nor as becomes their 
Characters. He knew nothing of Grace or Noble- 
nefs, and if either of them is to be met with in 
fome of his Pieces, twas not done out of choice 
but by chance. 

However, he drew feveral Pictures which de- 
ferv’d the Name of Grand Compofitions, ana 
ye Bi ni 
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finifh’d them with extraordinary nicety. If he 
was not Matter of all the parts of Painting, we 
muft own that his Portraits at Jeaft are not to 
be cenfur’d. His Expreffions are not very lively. 
By his Works one may eafily perceive he did not 
fo much confider what wou’d contribute to 
make his Piétures agreeable, as what wou'd 
render his Objects fenfible, in which he was fuc- 
ce(sful by the Claro Ofcure, by an excellent Gu/fo 
in Colouring, by a terrible Force, an agreeable 
{weetnefs, and the Mel/owe/ft Pencil that ever was. 


BARTHOLOMEO MANFREDI 


Of Mantua, was Caravaggio’s Dilciple, and imi- 
tated his Manner very exactly. The Subjects of 
his Pictures are generally Perfons playing at 
Cards or Dice. He dy’d young. 


Gus. Ribera calf’d SPAGNOLETTO. 


A Native of Valentia in Spain, was Caravaggio's 
Difciple, and like his Mafter hada ftrong Manner, 
imitating Nature very faithfully: Burt his Pencil 
was not fo mellow as Michael-Angelo’s. Spag- 
noletto delighted in painting Melancholy Sub- 
jects, His Works are difpers’d over all Europe, 
chiefly at Naples, where he liv’d a long time, 
and drew abundance of Fine Pieces. 
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BOOK VI. 


Hubert and Jobn Van-E ¥ K, 


Rrothers, Natives of AdZaffeyk on the Meu/e, 
were the firft Painters in the Low-Countries 

that did any thing worth taking notice of; for 
which reafon we may reckon. them the Founders 
of the Flemifh School. Hubert was the Elder Bro- 
ther, he bred up ‘fobn, and the latter ftudy’d fo 
afiduoully 
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affiduoufly, that he equall’d his Mafter and Elder . 
Brother Hubert. They had both of them Ge 
nius and Skill, they work’d together and became. 
famous by their Performances; they drew feve- 
ral Pictures for Philipthe good Duke of Burgundy 


“that which was fet up in St. Fobn’s Church at 


Gaunt was univerfally admir’d. Philip 1. King 
of Spain, not being able to obtain the Original, 
got acopy of it, which he carry’d into Spain with 
him. The fubject of this Piece wastaken out of 
the Revelations, where the Old Men adore the 
Lamb. This Picture is, to.this day, look’d upon 
as a Wonder, and there being a great deal of 
Care taken to preferve it, ’tis ftill very freth. 
‘Tis cover’d, and never expos’d to view burton 
Holidays, or at the defire of Perfons of the firf 


Quality. 


After Hubert’s Death, which happen’d in the 
Year 1426. his Brother ohn remov’d to Bruges, 
and living altogether in that Town, he was thence 
Call'd John of Bruges. *Twas this Fobn, who, in 
fearching after a Varnifh that might give more 
force to his Colouring, found out that Linfeed 
Oi/ mingled with Colours, had a very good effect 
without making ufe of any arnijh at all. To 
him the Art of Painting is indebted for the Per- 
fection to which it is arrivd by means of this 
new Invention: And thus Fok of Bruges’s Works 
encreafing in Beauty, were bought up by the 
Great, and had one of the firft Places in their 
CaGIneiin i 

The Picture which he fent to A/phonfo,King of 
Naples, was the occafion of the Difcovery of the 
Secret of Painting in Oi/in Italy,as we have fhewn 
in the Life of Antonio da Meffina, Fobn of Bru- 
ges was eftcem’d as well for the Solidity * by 
Hara ake 4 : udg= 
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Judgment, as for his Skill in Painting. The 
Duke of Burgundy had fo good an Opinion of 
his Merit, that he made him a Councellor of State. 
He dy’din Bruges, Anno 144\. and was bury'd 
in St. Donatus's Church. His Sifter Margaret 
would never Marry, that fhe might be the more 
at Liberty to exercife her felf in Painting, which 
fhe paflionately lov'd. | 


ALBERT DURER 


Was born at Nuremberg on Good-Friday, Anno 
1471. the fame day of the Year which gave birth 
10 Raphael Urbin. Albert Durer, a curious Jewel- 
ier and Goldf{mith of thar Town, was Father of 
‘Albert whole Life we write, and Taught him 
his own Art, and that of Graving. At Fifteen 
Years of Age he put him to Michael Wolgemuth, 
a good Painter in Nuremberg, Van- Mander be- 
ing in an Error when he {ays he was Adartin 
Schon's Difciple. ’Tis true, Albert wou'd very 
fain have had him for his Mafter, but Martin's 
Death prevented it. 

After having fpent three Years with Michael 
Wolgemuth, he Travell’d to Flanders, and from 
‘thence thro’ Germany to Venice. At his return 
he Marry’d, being then near Three and Twenty 
Years of Age; about that time he began to pub- 
lith fome of his Prints. He grav'd the Three Graces, 
fomeDeaths-Heads, and other Bones of Dead Men,and 
'A Hell with Diabolical Speétres, after the manncr 
of Ifrael of Mechlin. Above the Three Graces 
there’s a Globe, on which thefe three Letters 
areto be feen, O. G. H. as much as to-fay in 
the German Tongue, O Gott Hate! God Defend us 
from Enchantments, He was then about 26 at 
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Old, for “twas in the Year 1497. that he gray'g 
this Piece. Having put his Genius in Motion, he 
apply’d him(elf to the Study of Defign, and be. 
came fo great a Mafter of it, that all his Con- 
temporary Country-men of the Profeffion made 
his Works their Rule, and even feveral Italians 
benefitted themfelves by his Prints, as they have 
done fince, tho’ with more Addrefs and Difguife, 

He was careful in all his Plates to put down 
the Year in which they were Grev’d, a very 
commendable thing, for the curious may judge 
by that how old he was when he did them. In 
the Picture of Our Saviour’s Paffion, he difpofes 
the Lord’s Supper according to the Opinion of 
Occolampadius. That of Melancholy is his fineft 
Piece, andthe Things that enter into the Com- 
pofition of his Subjects, are a Proof of Albert's 
Skill ; his Madonna’s are fingularly beautiful, 

Albert put down alfo on his Pictures the Year 
in Which they were painted, and Sandrart, who 
faw more of them than any one elfe, fays he did 
not fee any of an older date than the Year 1504, 
by which he gives us to underftand, that Albert 
did nothing of that kind till he was Thirty three 
Years of Age. 

Maximilian the Emperor gave Durer for the 
Arms of Painting Three Crowns, two in Chief 
and one in Point. 

The Charaé&ter of a Man of Honour, which 
he always maintain’d, his good Senfe, and his 
Eloquence gifts beftow'd on him by Nature, 
procur'd him a Seat among the Councellors of 
the City of Nuremberg. His Genius was fo 
Univerfal, that he follow’d the bufinefs of his 
Profeflion, and, at the fame time, with eafe 
minded the Affairs of the Publick, He bs, 
u se capa Labo. 
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Laborious, of a fweet Difpofition, and his For- 
tune fo good, that he’ might have enjoyd a plea- 
fant Repofe, if his Wife had not difturb’d his 
Happinefs. She was of fucha Covetous greedy 
Temper, that tho’ they had no Children, and 
were Rich enough, yet fhe was always teazine 
him to get more. Her Clamours were fo trou- 
blefom to him, they diftraéted him in his Labours 
and made his Life uneafy. To get ridof her | 
he went into the Low-Countries, where he Con- | 
tracted a clofe Fricndfhip with Lueas of Leyden. | 
His Wives Trouble, her Tears, and Promifes to 
behave her felf better for the future, prevail’d 
on his Friends at Nuremberg to advife him how 
much fhe was alter’d, and to invite him to re- 
turn. He was perfuaded by them to try her once 
more, but fhe foon grew as bad as ever, and tho’ 
he was one.of the moft prudent and beft natur'd 
Men in the World, fhe us’d him fo ill, that he 
broke his Heart with forrow, in the fifty feventh 
Year of his Age, 42n0 1528. 
Albert himfelf wrote his Father's Life four 
Years before he dy’d ; Sandrart has given an ac- 
count of it after that of Albert the Son, who 
wrote moftof the things himfelf which we have 
fridof him. He talks very freely, and with a 
ereat deal of Humility of his Father's Poverty, 
how hard it was for him to get his- Bread 
and of the Mifery he liv’d in while he was young. 
The moft furprizing thing in his whole Life is, 
that he cou’d work fo much, and finifh fucha 
vat number of PiGtures, when his Circumftances 
were fo low as they were at firft,and his Wife 
fo great a Shrew. He wrote a Treatife of 
Geometry, Perfpective, ‘Fortification, and the 
Proportion of Humane Figures. Several Au- 
ie | ob iookt Siam: aie 
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thors have fpoken Of him with Honour, and 
among others, Erafmus andVafari, 


Reflections on the Works of Albert Durer, 


No Man ever fhew'd fo vaft and Univerfal a 
Genius forthe Arts as Albert Durer. After he had 
try d almoft all of them, and exercis’d himfelf 
in them fome time, he at laft refolv’d to confine 
himfelf to Painting andGraving.Tho’ by dividing 
his time between the one and the other Art, one 
wou d think it wou'd have hinder’d his Perfe@j- 
on.in either, yet he mafter’d them. both by an 
extraordinary application, and became perfe& in 
both Graving and Painting. But Example, and 
the firft things that prefent themfelves to our Eyes 
when we apply to any Profeflion, being apt to 
incline our Gout to the fame way, and to give the 
fame turn to our Thoughts, Albert fuffer’d for 
want of being put into a right Method at firft, 
by the fighe of the moft beautiful Pieces, by a 
good Education, end by the ftudy of the Antique. 
His Vein was fruitful, his Compofitions Grand, and 
tho’ the Gothic Gujfo prevail’d in his Time and 
Country, yet his Produdtions afforded matter e-. 
nough, not only for the German Painters, but 
even for the Italians to learn by. 

He was bold in the Execution of his Defiens, 
He did whatever he fer himfelf about, and was 
fo clean, and fo Exact in all his Performances, 
that One may perceive he was entirely Mafter of 
the Principles of his Art, which he had: laid down 
as {uch in his Mind, and which related chiefly 
to Defign: However, ‘tis furprizing, that having 
been at fo much pains to know the ftruéture of 
Humane Bodies, he fhould make fo little o f ir, 
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for in moft of his Works, except the Virgins and 
Virtues, which accompany the Emperor Maxi- 
milian’s Triumph, his Defign is poor and of an ill 
Gufto. He imitated Nature only according to 
his own Idea of her, and was fo far from en- 
creafing her Beauty,or feeking out the Graces that 
may be found in her, that he very rarely copy’d 
thofe beautiful Places, which Fortune often fur- 
nifhes a Painter with. He was more happy in | 
the choice of his Landskips, which are generally 
ee ae with agreeable and extraordinary Rro- _ 
ects. 
ie fhort, his Performances, as much as they 
were admir’d by his Country-men and Contem- 
poraries, don’t deferve now to be examin’d ac- 
cording to the Rules of the feveral parts of Paint- | 
ing, for,if there is one good property inthem,there | 
are a great many bad ones. Neverthelefs, we 
muft do,that juftice to Albert’s Memory, to own 
that tho’ his Defigns were of a Gorhic Gufto, they 
were Learned, and the Novelty of his Prints ac- 
-quir’d him a great deal of Reputation ; upon 
which Vafari fays of him, If this Excellent and 
Exatt Artift, whofe Genius was fo Univerfal, had 
been Bors in Tulcany, as he was in Germany ; and 
had had the opportunity of Studying the Beautiful 
Pieces that are at Rome, asthe reft of us have done, 
be sould have been the bet Painter of ltaly, as 
now he is to be reckon'd the moft rare and moft 
celebrated Genius of the Flemith School. 


GEORGE PENS 


Of Nuremberg, Study'd Raphael's Works very 
much, and underftood the Art of Graving on 
Copper, as well as that of Painting. He i 
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Mare-Antonio in divers of his Performances, and 
when he return’d to his own Country, he drew 
a great many Pictures, and grav’d feveral Plates 
on Subpéts of his own Invention, which are fo 
many Proofs of the Beauty of his Genius- and 
of his Skill. .He put down the Letters of his | 
Name on his Pieces thus, G. P. and was an Ar 
tift very Famous in his time. 


PETER CANDITO 


Of Munich, was a Man of Skill; he painted al= 
moft all the Palace of Munich, for Maximilian, 
Duke of Bavaria, who had taken him into his 
Service. He drew the Defigns of the, Hermits of 
Bavaria, which were Grav'd by Raphael and 
Fohn Sadeler, as alfo feveral other things of his 
Defigning. The Four Doéors of the Church, which 
he Defign'd, were engrav’d by Giles Sadeler. 

Atthe fame time flourith’d Matthew Grunewalp; 
who painted after the Manner of Albert Durer. 


CORNELIUS ENGELBERT 


Of Leyden, was Contemporary with Candito and 
Grunewalt. Several very good Pieces of his 
Drawing, are to be feen at Leyden and Utrecht, 
He had two Sons, who imitated his Manner ve- 
ry exactly, Cornelius Cormelii and Lucas Cornelii: 
The latter finding there was nothing to be got 
by Painting, fo little was it encourag’d in his 
Time and Country, was fore’d to turn Cook, but 
his Genius wou’d not let him abandon an Art inf 
which he might eafily arrive to PerfeGtion, fo 
he return’d to his firft Profeflion, and became a 
Matter. i 


He 
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’ He went to England, and was employ’d by 


Henry VI. who took him into his Favour as 
well as into his Service. 


BERNARD Van ORLAY, 


Of Bruffels, was Painter to Margaret, Gover. 
- nour of the Low-Countries, for whom he did f{e- 
veral fine Pieces, as alfo for the Churches in that 
and other Cities in Brabant and Flanders. When 
he drew any Picture of confequence, he laid 
fome Leaf-Gold for his Ground, and painted up- 
on it, which kept his Colours frefh, and in cer- 
tain places added a Luftre to them, efpecially in 
a Celeftial Light, which he painted in a Picture 
of the Day of ‘Fudgment, that is in the Chap- 
ple of the Alms-Houfe at Astwerp. He drew a 
great many Dejigns for Tapiftries by Order of the 
Emperor Charles V. and the chief of the Tapi- 
ftry-Work, which was done for the Pope, and 
other Princes at that time, after Raphael's De- 
figns, Was committed to his care to fee them well 
Executed. He was one of Raphael Urbin's Dif- 
ciples. 


MICHAEL COXIS 


Of Mecblin, learnt the principles of his Art of 
Bernard Van Orlay, after which he went into I¢a- 
ly, was Raphael's Difciple, and generally 
made ufe of his Ideas in the Pictureshe drew , 
for his own Invention was barren and brought 
forth with difficulty. His Defign and Colouring 
were Of Raphael's Gout. When he return’d to 
Flanders, he had the management of the Execu- 
tion of fome of Raphael's Defigns for Tapiftry. 

He 
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He dy’d at Autwerp, Anno 1592. being fourfcore 
and fifteen years of age. : 


LUCAS of LEYDEN 


‘Was taught the firft principles of Painting by 
his Father, but Nature had beftow’d on him fo 
thany advantageous Qualities for the Art, 
that at Nine Years old he began to Engrave, 
and at Fourteen — publifh’d feveral Plates, as 
confiderable for their Beauty as their Number. 
His Knowledge of Painting was.as forward as 
that of Graving, and his Performances in both 
Were exact and clean. He follow’d: the Stu- 
dies neceflary to his Profeflion with extream 
diligence; and if the time he fpent in looking 
after the effeéts of Nature, had been employ’d in 
ftudying the Antique, what was faid of Albert 
Durer on the like occafion, might have been faid 
of him, viz. that his Works wou'd have been ad- 
mir’d in all Ages. He was Magnificent in his way of 
Living, drefs'd well, and {pent his Money freely. 

Lucas and Albert carry’d on a friendlyCorrefpon- 
dence together, and were emulous of each others 
Works, without Jealoufy. When Albert. put 
forth a Plate, Lucas publifh’d another, and lea- 
ving it tothe World to judge of their Merit,they 
were the firft that did Juftice to one another, prai- 
fing each others Performance, without either 
envy or jealoufy; Bafe Pafions in fome Men of 
Art, for which no Excellence can attone. The 
Friendfhip between Albert and Lucas encreas’d 
very much at their Interview in Holland, whi- 
ther Albert went to vifit his Competitor and 
Friend, two Names which are very feldom to be 
reconcil’d, Some time after A/bers’s return to 
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Nuremberg , Lucas made a Tour to Zealand and 
Brabant, to vifit the Painters of thofe Provinces ; 
which Journey not only coft him a great deal of 
Money, but hisLifealfo, for. ‘tis faid a Flafhing- 
er, of his Profeflion, out of Jealoufy of his Meri, 
poifon’d him at an Entertainment to which he 
had invited him. _ He liv’d in a languifhing con- 
dition fix years after, during which time he al- 
moft always kept his Bed. What troubled him 
moft was, that he con’d not work at eafe; how- 
ever, he had fuch a Love for his Art, that ill as 
he was, he cou’d not forbear working a Bed, and 
being told, that his application to it in the con- 
dition he was in, wou'd haften his End, he re- 
ply’d, Be it fo; I will have my Bed to be a Bed of 
Honour, and cannot dye in a better Pofture than with 
‘my Pencil in my Hand. We was fcarce Forty 
Years old when he departed this I ife, 4nno 1533, 
and perhaps the Poifon that did him moft hurt, 
was following his Bufinefs with too much earneft- 
nefs in his tender Age, when Nature wou’d have 
form’d a better conftirution for him, had the not 
been prevented by other Employments, about 
which he fet her to Work. 


QUINTIN MATSYS, otherwife 
ceall’d, The Farrier of ANTWERP, 


After having follow’d the Trade of a Farrier 
or Black{mith, near 20 Years, he fell fick of a Di- 
ftemper, which hinder’d his working fo much, 
that he cou’d not get his Bread, fo he was fore’d 
to go home to his Mother for fubfiftence, but 
fhe being borh old and poor, had much ado to 
maintain her felf. While he was at his Mother's, 
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a Friend of his coming to fee him, by chance 
fhew'd him a Print, which a Fryar had jott © 
then given him. Ac the fight of ir, “he 
fele within himfelf a violent Inclination to Copy 
it, which he did with fome fort of Succefs, and 
this begot in bim a defire to Learn the Art of 
Painting. He began to ftudy ir, and finding him- 


_-lelf, as it were, in another:Element, both Natural 


and Pleafant, he grew well, and made a confider- 
able progrefs in his new Profeffion. An acci- 
dent happen’d foon after, which quicken’d his 
Zeal to arrive toa Perfection in the Art. He fell 
in Love witha Painter’s Daughter, who was 
very Handfome , and belovy’d by a Painter 
much more a Mafter than he was. Love and EB. 
mulation fpurr'd him on in the Profecution of his 
Studies, and made him leave nothing undone, 
thar might contribute to render him more Skils » 
ful, in orderto fupplant his Rival, | 
This Story istold in another manner by fome 

who will have Love to have been the fole 
Agent in the Matter, and that Cupid took the 
Hammer out-of his hand, and put the Pencil 
into it. ‘This is the common Opinion, and his 
Epitaph is much tothe fame purpofe, as alfo fe- 
veral Epigrams written on the fame Subjcét. 
There are a great many PiGtures of his 
Drawing at Asrwerp, and among others a De 
{cent from the Crofs, in our Ladies Church. He 
generally did Half Figures and Portraits, by which 
means bis Works being to be remov’d with eafe 
from place to place, are difpers’d thro’-out all 


_ Europe. His Mannser was {ingular, and had no- 
_ thing in it like chat of other Painters, ’Twag 
| finith’d, and his Colouring ftrong. He liv’da long 


_ time, and dy’d Anno 1529. 
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JOHN of CALCAR, or CALKER, 


Native of Calear, a Townin the Dutchy of 
Cleves, was a very excellent Man, but his un- 
timely death hinder’d his fhewing himfelf tothe 
World, as otherwife he wou'd have done. In 
the year +336. heenter’d the School of Titian, 
and made fuch Progrefs in it, that feveral of 


his Pidures and Defigns have pa{s’d for Titian's, in 


which many good Judges have been deceiv'd, 
and ’tis probable many more will be fo. From 
Venice he went to Rome, where, having made 
himfelf very. well acquainted. with Raphael's Man- 


ner, he flaid a while, and then proceeded to Na- | 


ples, in which City hedy d, Anno 1546. *T was 


this Calcar who Defign'd the Anatomical Figures — 


for Andreas Vefalius’s Book of Phyfick and Anato- 
my, as alfo the Portraits of the Painters, that are 
before the Lives written by Vafari, which 


is enough to ferve for an Encomium upon him. © 
Among other Pieces he drew a Nativity, vepre- — 
fenting the Angels around the Infant Chrift, and — 
has fo order’d the difpofition of his. Picture, | 
that the Light proceeds all from the Child. Tis | 
an.admirable Piece. Rubens, who was owner of | 
it, wou’d not part with itas long as he liv’d, but | 
atter his Death Sendrart bought it, and fold it | 
again tothe Emperor, who ferahigh Value up- | 


on it. 


PETER KOUC 


Was born in the Town of Alo, and Difci- { 
ple to Bernard Van Orlay, who had liv’d. with — 
Raphael. We went to Rome, and having a hap- | 


PY 
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py difpofiion of Genius, improv’d himfelf 
fo much by the fight of the beautiful Things he 


faw there, chat he form’d an Excellent Go#r, and 
became a very Corre&t Defigner. When he re- 


turn’d to his own Country, he undertook the 


charge of directing the Execution of feme Ta- 
piltry-Work after Repbael’s Defigns, and burying 
his Wife, after he had liv’d with her ten Years 


without having any Children, he was perfwaded 
by fome Merchants of Brufels, to undertake a 
Voyage to Conftantinople ; but when he arrivd 
there, finding there was nothing for him to do 


but to Draw Defigus for Tapiflry, the Mdabome- 


tan Religion not allowing the Turks to reprefent 
any Figures, he fpent his time in Defigning the 
particular Profpeéts in the Neighbourhood of 


Conftantinople, and the manner of the Turks Li- 


ving, of which he has left feveral Wooden Cuts, 
that may alone fuffice to give an Idea of his Me- 
rit. In one of thefe Pieces he has reprefented 
himfelf under the Figure of a Turk, ftanding up- 
right, and pointing to another Zurk, who holds 
a Pike. - After his Voyage to Conftantinople, he 
went and fertl’d at Antawerp, where he drew fe- 
yeral Pictures for Charles V. and in the latter 
part of his Life, he wrote a Treatife of Sculpture, 
Geometry, and Perfpective. He alfo Tranflated 
Vitruvius and Serlio into the Flemifh Language, 
being himfelf avery good Architect. He dy’d 
in the Year 1550. 


ALBERT ALDEGRAEF 


Of the City of Zouf in Weftpbalia, where he 
painted a great many fine Things for the Church- 
es, and among others, a Nativity, worthy the 
| S 3 adimi- 
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admiration of the Curious. He did very little 
elfewhere, bufying himfelf more about Graving 
than Painting,as we may guefs by the vaft number 
of Prints which are every where to be feen of his, 
and by which one may fee he was a Corre@ De- 
fgner, that his Expreffions were Graceful, and 
that he wou’'d have made an Excellent Painter, 
had he Travelled into Italy, 


JOHN of MABUSE, 


Born in a Village of Hungary call'd Mabufe, 
was the Contemporary of Lucas Van Leyden, Af- 
ter having in his Youth work’d very much, he 
went to Italy, from whence be came to Flanders, 
and was the fir that thew’d the Flemifh Malters 
how to Treat of Hiftorical Subjeéts in their Com- 
pofitions, and to expofe the Naked, which had 
not till his time been put in praétice. His Pieces 
are Very common in the Low-Countries, and in 
England. He was in his younger cays fober and 
ftudious, but in the Jatter part of his Life, toa 
much addicted to Drinking. The Marquefs of 
Verens entertaind him in his Service many years, 
and this Nobleman being inform’d that the Em- 
peror Charles V. intended tacome and lodge with 
him, to receive him more Magnificently, order'd 
that all his Dometticks fhou’d be dreft in White 
Damask, and Mabufe among the reft was to be 
fo array’d: ButMabu/e, inftead of giving his Mea- 
fure to have a fore of Robe made for him, that 
he might make his appearance with other of the 
Marquifles Servants, defir’d to have the Damask, 
pretending he would contrive a whimiical fhape 
with it, tor the diverfion of the Spectators ; 
whereas his true meaning was to {tll it, toraife 
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Money for the Tavern, which he accordingly 
did, for knowing that rhe Emperor was to come 
by Nighr,he thought he could manage the matter 
well enough, by the help of the dark, wherefore 
when the day appointed by the Emperor for his 
Vific came, Mabufe, inftead of Silk, few’d White 
Paper together, and Painted it like Damask, with © 
great Flowers, making it up as a Robe fhou’d be 
made, and fo tookhis place in the Train of the 
Marquis. He«was put between a Poet and a Mu- 
fician, whom the Marquefs kepr alfo in his 
Houfe. 

Tho’ the Emperor faw thisTrain of Domefticks 
by Flambeau-Light only,he was fo well pleas’d with 
ir, that the next day he would have them march 
before him again, to view them the more at- 
tentively. He ftood at a Window 10 fee them pafs 
by, the Marquefs ftanding near him: When da- 
bufe appear'd between his Comrades, the Em- 
peror cook particular notice of thePainter’s Robe, 
faying he never faw fo finea Damask. The Mar- 
quefs fent for him, and the Cheat being difco- 
ver'd, the Emperor laught heartily atic: How- 
ever, the Marquefs fearing *twou’d be thought 
he had drefs’d up his Men in Paper for the Em- 
peror's Reception, was fo angry with Mabufe, 
that he threw him into Prifon, where he re- 
main’d a long while, minded his Work very 
affiduoufly, and drew abundance of Defigns, He 
dy’d in the Year 1562, 


JOHN SCHOREL, 


Was born at a Village call’d Schorel near Alk- 
maer in Holland. We was Mabu(e’s Difciple, and 
work’d fome time with Albert Durer. While he 
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was Travelling up and down Germany, he met 
with a Fryar, who was a lover of Painting, and 
then going to Ferufalem, which made him 
defirous to accompany him. He Defign'd in Fe- 
rufalem, on the Banks of the River Fordan, and 
in feveral other places fanétify’d by the pre- 
fence of Jefus Chrift the Saviour of the World. 
His Subjeéts were fuch as Piety, and Curiofity 
fuggctted. In his way home he ftop’d at Venice, 


Work'd there a while, and having a defire 


to fee Raphael's Painting, went to Rome, where 
he Defign'd his and Michael-Angelo’s Works, after 
the Antique Sculptures, and the Ruins of the 
Ancient Buildings. Pope Adrian VI. being about 
that time advanc’d to St. Peter’s Chair, he gave 
Schorel the charge of Super-Intendant of the 
Buildings at Belvedere ; but after the Death of 
this Pontiff, who Reign’d little more than a 
year and half, Schorel return’d to the Low-Coun- 
tries. He ftaid a while at Utrecht, and drew fe- 
veral rare Pieces there. He pafs’d thro’ France 
as he return’d home, and refus’d the offers which 
were made him on the part of France}. out of 
his Love to eafe and a quiet Life. He was en- 
du'd with feveral Virtues and Sciences, being 
both a Mufician, Poet and Orator. He underftood 
four Languages well, the Latin, French, Italian 
and German. ‘is good Humour and good Qua- 
lities, gor him the Love and Efteem of all that 
knew him. He dy’d 4uno 1562. in the Sixty 
Seventh year of his Age. Two Years before 
his Deceafe,. Anthony More, his Difciple, drew his 
Picture: _: wae sect a se 
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LAMBERT LOMBARD 


Of Liege, was Very induftrious to learn every 
thing that related to his Profeflion. He ftudy’d 
the Antique very much, and was the firft that 
brought into his Country a Method yery far 
from the Gorhick and Barbarous Gu/fo, which was 
then predominant there. He fet up a fort of 
Academy at bis Houfe,where, among many more, 
Hubert Goltius, Frans Floris, and William Kay, 
were his Difciples. The Prints which were En- 
erav’d after his Works fhew what his Ges was, 
Sandrart ancothers pretend that Svavins andLom- 
bard were the fame Perfon. He fays, that Low 
bavd in his Youth was call’d Lambert Suterman, 
and that afterwards he chang’d his Sirname into 
Svavins, as more Harmonious than Suterman, 
Thus he put down on his Prints. L. Svavius In- 
wentor. Sandrart adds, that Van-Mandr miftakes 
in making Lombard and Svavins two Perfons, 
The Curious may exercife ‘their Criticifms on 
this matter, by comparing the Prints mark’d 
with each of their Names one with another, 
which Sandrartaflures us were done by one Man 
at different times. Dominick Lampfon, Secretary 
ro the Bifhop of Liege, very well known to the 
Learned World, wrote the Life of Lombard, who 
was his intimate Friend. Fae Me at 

The fame Lamp/on wrote a Copy of Verfes 
on Lucas Gafell, a rare Landskip-Painter at that 
Time. He was very Idle, and liv’d and dy’d 
at Bruffels. : 4 
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“"“FOHN HOLBEIN, 


Better known by his German Name Hans Hol- 
bein, was the Son of Fobn Holbein, a Skillful 
Painter, who liv’d at Ausburg, where he work’d 
along time, and then remov'd to Bafl in Swif- 
ferland, Here Hans, or ‘fobn his Son, was born in 
the Year 1498. He learnt of his Father the firft 
Rudiments of the Art, and follow’d his Studies 
with Extream eagernefs; but the Elevation of 
his Genius foon rais’d him above his Mafter. His 
Productions had a great deal of Force in them, 
and were of a great Charaéhir. He painted Our 
Saviour's Pafion in the Town-Houfe of Ba/fil, in 
a Picture confifting of eight Parts, and contain- 
ing as many Subjects of Chrif’s Sufferings. He 
painted alfo in the Fith-marker of that Town 
2 Dance of Peafants,and Death's Dance: Thefe two 
Pieces are Exgrav'd in Wood. 

Erafmus, who was his Friend, and had had his 
Picture drawn by him feveral times, imagining 
that Swifferland wasa very improper Country to 
do Juftice to Holbein’s Merit, propos’d to him 
to go to England, promifing, by means of Sir 
Thomas More, to prepare the way for his favou- 
rable reception bythe King, Holbein readily ac- 
cepted the Propofal, and the rather, becaufe 
his Wife was fuch a Termagant fhe would never 
Iet him be at reft. In England he drew a vaft 
number of admirable Portraits; among others 
thofe of Henry VIII, and his Childven, Prince 
Edward, the Princefs Mary, and the Princefs E/i- 
zabeth. He painted Hiftory-Pieces in feveral Places, 
2.0f which are Grand Compofitions, viz. TheTrinmph 
of Riches, and the Condition of Poverty, Frederick 
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Zucchero, whom the King of England fent for 
out of Italy, was mightily furpriz’d at the fight 
of Holbein’s Works, faying, they were not inferior to 
either Raphael’s or Titian’s. Holbein painted alike 
inevery Manner, in Fre/co, in Water-Colours,in Oil, 
and in Miniature. He Defign’d with Crayons, or 
the Pen, with wonderful facility, and the great 
quantity of his Defigus are without number. 
There happen‘d an Accident in England which 
would have been fatal to. him, had not the Kin 
protected him. On the report of Holbein’s Cha- 
racer, a Lord of the Firft Quality came to fee 
him, but it being at a time when he was draw- 
ing a Figure after the Life, he entreated his Lord- 
fhip to put off the Honour he intended him to 
fome other day. TheLord taking this for anAffronr, 
broke open the Door, and very rudely went up 
Stairs. Holbein hearing a noife, came out of his 
Chamber, and meeting the Lord at the Stair- 
Head, fellinto a violent Paffion, pufh’d him back- 
wards, and flung him down Stairs from top to 
bottom. The Nobleman was very much hurt, 
and the Croud that came about him being Wit- 
nefles of his fall, ic wasa terrible Mortification to 
him. His Men wou'd have reveng’d their Ma- 
fter’s Quarrel, but Ho/beim having barricado’d his 
Door, had time to fave himfelf on the top of 
the Houfe, and making the beft of his Way to 
Court, told the King what had happen’d to him, 
before the Lord could come to make his com- 
plaint. His Majefty promis’d to protect him, and 
the Lord arriving fome time after the King 
Commanded him not to attemptany thing againft 
Holbein, This Painter dy’d of the Plague at 
London in the Year 1554, being about Fifty fix 
Years Old. “Tis amazing to think that a ae 
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born in Swifferland, and who had never been in 
Italy, thould have fuch a good Guffo, and fo Fine 
a Genius for Painting. Sandrart relates, that Ru- 
bens having been to fee Hontorff, at Utrecht, and 
thence proceeding in his way to Amfterdam, was 
accompany’d by feveral Painters, and by Sand- 
rart among the reft. Their Converfation 
running all on the Works of the Learned, and of 
_ the Painters in particular it fell at lait on Solbein. 
Rubens fpoke much in his Praife, and advis’d 
thofe of his Profeffion to obferve narrowly his 
Deaths Dance, faying, he had learnt a great deal 
byit, as well as by Stimmer’s Wooden Prints, having 
Defign'd f{everal things, himfelf in his Youth, 
Holbein had one good Difciple, Chriftopher Amber- 
ger of Ausburg, who painted very much in Frefco 
in divers places of Germany. 

" We fhall fay more of Hans Holbein, when we 
come to Treat of the Englith School, in which Clafs 
be ought to be plac’d, having perform’ d moft of his be/t 
Pieces in England ; and tothe Encouragement he met 
with in the Court of Henry the Eighth, the World 
owes all that this Painter did in Hiftory, which ac- 
guir d him the Reputation, not only of a Fine, but of 
a Sublime Genius. We hall alfo place all thofe Pain- 
ters that flourifh'd in England, in the Englith School, 
and we may as reafonably do it, as Monfieur de Piles 
has put Ribera, a Spaniard, in that of Lombardy, 
and Ccrouded Ferdinand Ellis, Philip de Cham- 
paign, and his Nephew, all Flamands, in that of 


France. Wee 
TOBY STIMMER 


OF Schaffhaufen,was a very good Painter,Proofs - 
of which he has given in his Painting in Fre/co 
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onthe Frontifpieces of feveral Houfes in Frank 
fort, and in his own Country ; as alfo in feveral 
Pi@ures which he drew, at Strasburg, and for 
the Marquifs of Baden, Among a great number 
of Wooden Prints which are Extant of his, thofe 
of the Bible, that were publifh’d in the Year 
1586. are very much efteein’d, and are the fame 
by which Rubens told Sandrart he had profired 
more than by any others. Sandrart - himfelf 
calls thigBook a Treafury of Science for the Art 
of Painting. Bernard fobius, a Printer at Stras- 
burg, has put forth a great many ot his Prints. 
Stimmer dy’d young, He had two Brothers, the 
Eldeft painted on Gla/s, and the Youngeft Grav'd 
admirably well in Wood. 1 know no more of 
either of them. | 


JOHN CORNELIUS VERMETEN 


Was born in a Village near Haerlem. The 
Emperor Charles V. took him into his Service, 
and he attended him in divers Expeditions, par- 
ticularly that of Tusis, He painted feveral Hi- 
ftorical Events of that Enterprize, the Defigns of 
which were afterwards Executed in Magnificent 
Tapeftries, for Philip 1. who left them in Por- 
tugal, where they remain to this Day. He work’d 
a long time in the Monaftery of St. Gervaife at 
Arras, in Brafels, andin other Cities of the Low- 
Countries. The Emperor Charles V. lov'd to fee 
him, for befides that he was handfome and well 
made, his Beard was fo long, that when he 
ftood upright ic touch’d the Ground, for which 
he was call’d Jobs the Bearded. We dyd at 
Bruffels, Anno 1559, in the Fifty Ninth Year 
of his Age. His Tomb is in St George's 
Church 
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Church, ag alfo his Epitaph, which he wrote 
himfelf. — 


ANTHONY MORE, 


A Native of Urrechr, was Difciple to Fobn 
Schorel, and a great Imitator of Nature” His 
Manner was ftrong, True and Firm. He diew a 
vaft number of Portraits in the Courts of Spain, 
Portugal, and that of Charles V. for which he was 
paid very High Prizes, befides the Prefents thar 
were made him, by which Means he got a good 
Fftate. He Travell’d into Italy, and tho’ his 
Chief Bufinefs was drawing of Portraits, he has 
however, done fome Hiftory-Pieces very fine in 
their kind. Thereis one of thefe in the Prince of 
Conde's Cabinet, in which our Saviour is repre- 
fented rifen from the Dead, between St. Peter 
and St. Paul. The Merchant, who Sold this Pi- 
éture to the Prince, got a great deal of Money 
by thewing itatthe Fair of St. Germain. There 
is an equal Degree of Force and Truth in ir, 
Anthony More dy’d at Antwerp at Fifty Six.Years 
of Age. 


. Peter Brueghel, call’d Old Brueghel, 


Took his Name from the place of his Birth 
Brueghel near Breda. He was a Peafants Son, and 
Peter Kouc's Difciple, whofe Daughter he Mar- 
ty'd. He work'’d with Feremy Kouc, after whofe 
Manner he did a great many things. He went 
to France, and afterwards to Italy. Tho’ he has 
Treated of all forts of Subjects, yethe delighted 
moft in drawing Sports, Dances, Marriages, and 
Meetings of Country-People, among whom he ot- 
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ten mingled himfelf to take the more exac& -no- 
tice of their Aétions, and to fee what they did 
at thofe times, which Obfervations made him the 
beft Painter of that kind that ever was, He 
ftudy’d Landskips in the Mountains of Friuli, was 
very ftudious and referv’d, minding nothing; 
but what Contributed to his advancement in the 


| Knowledge of his Profeffion, wherein he became 


very famous. There are feveral of his.Pi- 
etures in the Emperor’s Cabinet, and thé reft of 
his Works are difpers’d up and dows Europe, 
efpecially in the Low-Countries. He enter’d him- 
felf in the Academy of Painters at Antwerp, Anno 


ISSt. 
” RRANS FLORIS 


Was the Son of a good Sculptor at Antwerp, 
and follow’d his Father's Profeilion till he was 
Twenty Years old, when he went to Liege to 
learn the Art of Painting of Lambert Lombard, 
and from thence Travell’d to Jegly, where he 
apply’d himfelf ftrenuoufly to Defigning.. Accord- 
ingly he Defign'd every thing that was to his 
Gost, and above all, Michael Angelo’s Works. When 
he return’d into his own Country he grew fa- 
mous and rich, his Performances being good 
and numerous ; but tho’ he was a Man of Senfe, 
and his Converfation agreeable to Perfons of 
the beft Condition, yet he abandon’d himfelf fo 
to the love of Wine, that he became Intollera- 
ble even to his moft intimate Friends: Never- 
thelefs, he lov’d his Bufinefs as much as he did 
his Bottle. He work’d Seven Hours a day 
with Application and Pleafure, and the re. 


maining pare he fpent with his Drinking 


Companions, He never play’d unlefs he was 
. fore’d 
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fore’d to it, and us’d to fay, My Work keeps me 
alive, but Play would kill me. te was call’d the 
Raphael of Flanders. He-dy’d anno 1570, at 50 
Years Old. 


CHRISTOPHER SCHWARTS 
Was born at Ingolfadt, and Painter to the 


Duke of Bavaria. He did a vaft number of 
Pieces at Munich, as Well in Frefco as in Oil. San- 


drart {peaks much in his Commendarion, and as 


if he was one of the moft Skillful Painters of 
his Age, efpecially in Fre/co. He dy’d Anno 1594, 


WILLIAM KAT 


Of Breda, ftudy’d the Art of Painting at Liege 
with Frans Floris, under Lambert Lombard. San« 
drart having commended him as a Skillful Pain- 
ter, Praifes him alfo as a Man of Honour. He 
liv’d at Antwerp very {plendidly. He drew a great 
number of Portraits, little inferior to thofe of 
Anthony More. 

As he was drawing the Duketof 4/va’s Piture, 
an Officer belonging to the Courts of Juftice, 
cameto receive hisExcellenciesOrders concerning 
the Count d’ Egmont. Kay pretended he did not 
underftand Spanifh, fo the Duke {poke his Mind 
freely in his Prefence, and bad the Officer fee 
that the Count was Executed without De- 
Jay, which Order made fuch an Impreilion on 
the Mind of our Bainter, who lov’d the Nobili- 
ty of his Country, that he went home, fell fick, 
and dy'd, duno 156%. 


0 HUBERT 


4 
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HUBERT -GOLTIUS, 


A Native of Venlo, was bred up at Wirtemburg, 
“where his Parents liv’d, and Learnt the Firft 
‘Principles of his Art of Lambert Lombard. He 
had a particular Genius for Antiquity and publith’d 
feveral large and fine Volumes on the Hiftory of 
Medals. He did little in Painting. He had two 
Wives, and the latter was fo ill humour’d, thac 
it fhorten’d his Days. 


PETER and FRANCIS POURBUS, 


Father and Son, the former born at Goude, and 
the latter at Bruges. Each of them in the place of 
his Birth did a great many fine Pieces which are 
yet in the Churches, and remain fufficient Proofs 
of their Capacity. Francis having been, for fome 
time, his Fathet’s Difciple, remov’d to Frans 
Floris, whom he excell’d in Colouring. He was a 
better Painter than his Father, and there are ad- 
mirable Pigtures of his Drawing in the Town- 
Houfe at Paris. The Father dy’d in the Year 1583. 
and the Son, uno 1622; 


BPreRIC. BAR ENT. 


Of Amfterdam, was Son of a very  ordina- 
ry Painter, but the darling Difciple of Titian, 
with whom he liv’d a long while, and whofe 
Piéture he drew, whichis now in the Hands of 
Peter aac a Painter in’ Amfferdam. When he 
left Venice, he return’d to that City and fectl’d 
there, where he perforni’d many rare Pieces, and 
dy’d at 48 Years Old, Anno 1582, 

TT 


FOHN 
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JOHN BOL 


Of Meeblin,was born inthe Year 1534. He was 
a very Skillful Man, and work’d almoft always 
in Little, as well in Od, as in Adjniature and Di- 
temper. He was employ’d two Years by the 
Eleétor-Palatine at Heidleberg, from whence he 
Went to Mons, and thence to Amferdam, where 
he dy’d, Anno 1593. Goltins Engrav’d his Epi- 
taph, and his Picture with it. ‘ames and Row- 
land Savery were his Difciples. 


MARTIN HEMSKIRK 


Was a Peafant’s Son. His Father liv’d in a 
Village call’d Hemskirkin Holland, where Mar- 
tin was born. In his Youth he was fo dull, 
that the Mafter, with whom he was pur, fent him 
back to.his Father, defpairing that he would ever 


be good for any thing. Hemskirk’s Genius, like 
‘Fruit that is ripe late, fome time after ftirr'd him 
up. to try once more his Succefs ia the Art. He 
went to another Mafter, and by indefatigable 
Application arriv’d to.a great degree of Per- 
feétion in his Profeffion. He was fome time un- 
der the Difcipline of Scborel, whofe Reputation 
made him defirous to learn of him. His Genius, 
by little and little, made its way thro’ all difh- 
- Culties, and he became a Correc& Painter, Eafy 
and Fruitful in his Inventions. He went to 
Rome, and intended to ftay there a long time, 
but after he had beenthere abouc three Years, an 
accident happen’d to him, which-oblig’d him to 
return to his own Gounty.. He fettled at Haer- 
lem, and liv’d there. the remainder of his 7. 
Mo 
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Moft of his Works were Engrav'd. Vafari gives 
a particular account of them, Commends them, 
and fays Michael Angelo was {o pleas’d with one 
of the Privts, that he had a mind to Colour ir. 
However, one may fee by the Prints of Hems- 
kirk’s Works, that he did not underftand the 
Claro Ofcuro,and that his Manner of Defigning was 
Dry. He was threefcore and Sixteen Years Old 
when he dy'd, duno 1574. 


CHARLES Vn MANDER 


Was a Gentleman born. His Father was 
Lord of the Mannor of Meulebrae in Flanders, 
where his Son Charles was bred, and a great deal 
of Care taken about his Education. The Youth 
fhewing early an inclination to Painting, his Fa- 
ther put himto Lucas de Heer, a famous Painter 
in thofe days, and afterwards to Peter Udalric. 
While he was under the Difcipline of the latter, 
he drew feveral Hiffory-Pieces, taking the Sub- 
jects from the Holy Scriptures: At the fame 
time he wrote Plays, for he was a Poet as well as 
a Painter. When he was about 26 Years old 
he went to Rome, where he ftay’d three Years, 
and then remov'd t6 Germany. At Vienna he 
made feveral Triumpbal Arches for the Emperor 
Rodolphus’s Publick Entries, after which he return’d 
| to Meulebrac, the Place of his Nativity. 

The War breaking out about Religion, he re- 
| tir’d to Courtray, where’ he painted feveral things 
for the Churches, and particularly a Saint Cathe- 
_ rine, which was very much Commended. 
| When he return’d co his Eftate at Mealebrac 
_ he was robb’d of all he had, and having no- 
thing left for his Subfiftance, he went aboard a 
Toa Veflel 
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Vellel bound for Haerlem, where he foon reco- 
-yver'd the Wealth he had loft, and fpent his time 
in the Exercifes of Painting and Poetry. Among 
other things he drew the Hiffory of Chrift's Paffi- 
om, the Prints of which were Grav’d by Geyen. 
Goltius,and the two Cornelins’s joyning with him, 


of Haerlem to Defign after Nature for the In- 
ftruction of young Painters. His Works, in 
Profe and Verfe, are fo numerous, we fhould tire 
the Reader to name them all here. Befides a 
Treatife of Painting, he wrote the Lives of the 
Flemi(h Painters. He was kill’d by an Ignorant 
Phyfician in the Sixty Eighth Year of his-Age, 
Anno 1607. His body lies bury’d in the Old 
‘Church at Amfterdam. 

He had aSon whofe Name was Charles, of his 


they form’d a fore of Academy in the City | 


Father's humour and Profeflion : The King of | 


Denmark invited him to Copenbagen, where he 
liv’d with the Reputation of a skilful Man. 


MARTIN de VOS 
Of Antwerp, Travell’d all over Italy. He was 


Corres in his Defigns, and Eafy in his Invention ; 
but there is nothing.that touches One in hisPer- | 
formances: However, they are very numerous, © 
most of them are Engrav'd, and the Prints are to © 
be feen. "Twas after his Defigus that the Sadelers | 
grav'd their Hermits. He alfo drew the Defigns 
of the Life of Chrift, which Vierx Engrav’d. © 
He was very fat,and very old when he dy’d,which 


wasin the Year of our Lord 1604. 


FOHN | 
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JOHN STRADA di | 


Was born at Bruges, Anno 1527, and defcem- 
ded from the Ancient and Noble Family of the 
Strada’s, which, after the Death of Charles de 
Gonde, the Thirteenth Earl of Flanders, who 
was aflaffinated for his Tyranny in St. Doma’s 
Church in Bruges, was difpers’d up#and down 
every. where, and became almoft Exrinét. The 


Painter we are fpeaking of went to Italy, andre» 


main’d fome time at Florence, where he perform’d 
feveral Pieces in Frefco, and in Oil, for the Great 
Duke. Vafari fet him to work on the Paintings 
which were drawing in that Prince's Cabiner. 
He Defign'd Horfes very well, and his Genius 
made him incline to Paint Huntings: Hedy'd 
Anno 1604.in the 77th Year of his Age.Zempe/ta 
was his Difciple. | 


BARTHOLOMEW SPRANGHER 


Was the Son of a Merchant of 4twerp, where 
he was born in the Year 1546. He learne the 
Principles of his Art of feveral Mafters,and then 
went to Rome, where Cardinal Farne/e took him 
into his Service. This Cardinal having under- 
taken to advance him, recommended him to 
Pope Pius V. who employ’d him at Belvedere, 
where Sprangher was 38 Months drawing the 
Piéture of the Day of ‘fudgment, which Picture 
is ftill over that Pope’s Tomb. While he was 
working upon it, Vafari told his Holynefs, That 
whatever Sprangher did, was fo much time loft. 
Whether he fpoke it out of Envy, or out of dif- 
like of Sprangher’s Adanner We Cannot decide, 
: hey "tig 
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*tis probable ic might be from an ill Opinion of 
his Performances, for ‘tis ftrange that Sprangher, 
who form’d his Manner in Italy, fhould have 
improv'd it no more by the beautiful Things he 


“faw there, and fhould give himfelf up entirely - 
~ to the warmth of an Irregular Fancy. I fay this 


Without any intention to leflen the Merit of his 


“Works, which have a great deal of Spirit in 


them, and were efteem’d by many Perfons of 
Quality, efpecially by the Pope, who Comman- 


ded him to go on, notwithftanding what Va/ari 


faid againft him: However, ’twas on Condition 
he fhould thew his Defigns before he began any 
Pictures for his Holinefs, to the end they might 
be Corrected where they wanted it. By this 
Means Sprangher finifh’d his Thoughts, which 
before were little more than Sketches ftruck out of 
the Fire of his Imagination: Upon all which 
we may make this RefleGtion, that *twas not his 
Gout of Defign that pleas’d the Pope and the Ro- 


mans, who approv’d his Performances, bur thar 


there was fome other part of the Art, in the 
Manner of this Painter, which was unknown to 
Vafari, and which had fo good an Effect on the 
Eyes of fuch as were not prejudic’d againft him, . 
that it fupported the Charaéter of his Works, in 
fpite of Jealoufy or Eavy. 

Sprangher, after having made abundance of 
Pictures in feveral Places of Rome, was chofen, 
by ‘fobs of Bologna, the Duke of Florence’s Sculp- 
tory to be fent to the Emperor Maximilian IL. 
who had defired a Skilful Painter of him. Spran- 
gher did a great quanrity of Pi€tures for that 
Emperor, and Rodolphus who fucceeded him, at 
Vienna and Pregue, tHe went afterwards inco hig 
Own Country, and Travell’d from one City ta 
anoe 


fa 
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another in the Netherlands having been abfent 
from thence 37Years. He was very much honour’d - 
wherever he came, and when he had feen all 
the Places he intended to fee, and vifited all his 
Friends, he return’d to Prague, where he- fettled, 
and dy’d in avery old Age. ; 


HENRY GOLTIUS | 


Was the Son of Fohn Goltins, a famous Painter 
on Glafs. He was born in the Year 1558. in a 
Village call’d Mulbrec, in the Dutchy of Fliers. = 
He learnt his Art at Haerlem, and marry'd there. ~ = 
His Wife had had a former Husband, and by Pewey: 
him a Son, whofe Name was Matthew, whom i 
Goltins taught to. Engrave. His Troubles, occa- 
fion’d by fome Crolles in his Domeftick Affairs, 
threw him into a Diftemper which turn’d to a 
fhertnefs of Breath, and that to Spitting of Blood, 
which continu’d three Years, and he could find 
no Remedy for it : In Defpair of Life he refolv’d a 
to Travel to Italy. Wis Friends did whatthey — 4 
could to diffuade him from a Journey, which . a 
they thought none but 2 Mad-man would un- p 
dertake in his Condition. They fhew’d him 
what danger he was about to run, and that his 
health was fo ill fettled ic might coft him his Life, 
He anfwer'd, He had rather die learning fomerbing, 
thanLive in {ach a languifhing State as he was in, and 
that fince bis own Country agreed with him no better, 
he woald try another. Accordingly he went thro’ 
moft of the chief Cities of Germany, where he 
vifited the Painters, and the Curious. To prevent 
his being Known, he. paft for his Man’s Servant, 
pretending he was entertain’d by him for his Skill 
in Painting. By this means he heard what One 
2) ie ae 
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and other faid of his Works, without know- 
ing who he was, which was a great pleafure to 
him. His Difguife, his Diverfion, the Exercife 
of his Journey, and the different Air of the 
Countries thro’ which he Travell’d, had fuch an 
Effect on his Mind and Body, that he recover'd 
his former Health and Vigour. 

He Defign’d an infinite number of Pieces at 
Rome and Naples, as well after the Antique, as 
after Raphael, Polidoro, and other famous Ma- 
flers. He painted very little himfelf, and his Di- 
ftemper taking him again, he was forc’d to en- 
ter into a new Courfe of Phyfick.. The Phy- 
ficians curd him by a Milk-Diet, and advis’d 
him co return to his Native Air. He came back 
to Haerlem, where he Grav’d feveral things 
in feveral Manners, and at laft having form’d a 
particular one, he put forth abundance of fine 
Prints drawn after the Defigns which he brought 
out of Italy with him. 

One may perceive, by the Prints that were 
of his Invention, that his Got of Defigning was 
not very natural, and that his Mazer had fome- 
thing in it that was wild: However, ’tis vifible 
alfo, that he manag’d his Graver with great ftea~ 
dinefs, and extraordinary Lightnefs. He dy’d 
at Huerlim Anno 1617. At Fifty Nine Years of 


Age. 
JOHN pan ACH. 


So call’d from the Place of his Father’s Abode, 
which was Aix la Chapelle. He himfelf was born 
atCologn, in the year 1556. Having been Sprang- 
her's Difciple for fome Time, he Travell’d 
from one City to another all over Italy, feeking 
after opportunities to improve himfelf in the 

| ~ Study 
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Study of his Art. From Italy he went to Ger- 
many, Where the Emperor Rodelpbus took him 
into Favour, and fent him to Rome to Defign 
the Antiques. .This Prince was a Paflionate Lover 
of the Fine Arts, a good Critick in them, and a 
great Encourager of Merit in all Artifls. obo 
wan Ach, at hisreturn, Work’d a long while for 
the Emperor. His Performances deferve Praife, 
and gothim the Character of the greateft Ma- 
fter of his Time. The Emperor: valu’d him 
3s well for his Prudence, as Skill; and he €m- 
ploy’d all his Credit at the Imperial Court, to 
oblige Men of Merit. He dy’d there loaden with 
Riches and Honour, and belov’d and Efteem‘d 
by allthat knew him. 


JOSEPH HEINTS 


Of Berz, was entertain’d in the Emperor Ro- 
dolpbus’s Service, at the fame time that ‘fohbm van 
Ach, Sprangher, Hufnagle, Brueghel, Rowland Sa 
very, fohnand Giles Sadeler, and others were em- 
ploy’d by him. The Emperor fent him into Italy, 
to Defign the fineft Statues and Piéfures, and he fuc- 
ceeded fo well therein, that he was particularly 
favour’d by that Prince, for whom he did a great 
many admirable Pieces, which were Engrav'd 
by the Sadeler’s, Lucas Killan, and Ijaac Mayer! of 
Frankfort. We dy’d at Prague, very much la- 
mented by Perfons of the beft Quality, for he 
was himfelf a Man of Honour. He had a Son 
who was a Painter. ( : 


Matthew 
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Matthew and Paul Bril, Brothers, 


Of Antwerp, were good Landskip-Paintets, 
and good Topographers, Matthew being employ'd 
on the Works of the Vaticax, his Brother Pau! 
Came to Rome, where they did each of them fe- 
veral things in Frefco. Matthew dy’d in the year 
1584. Paul his younger Brother, wholiv’d to 
be 72 years old, lefta vaft number of rare Pieces 
behind him, when he departed this Life, Anno 
4622. His Works are in moft of the Cabinets 
of ‘the Curious, and very much efteem’d by 
them. 


CORNELIUS CORNELIUS 


Of Haerlem, was the Son of Peter Cornelius, a 
Skilful Painter. He was born inthe year 1562, 
and tho’ he had never been in Italy, drew a 
great many very fine Pieces, and bred up good 
Difciples. He joyn’d with Charles van Mander, 
in erecting an Academy of Painting at Huerlem, 
ahout the year of our Lord 1595. 


ADAM van NOORT 


Of Antwerp, was Son and Difciple of Lam- 
bert van Noort. He Painted in Great, and had 
the Reputation of being a Maffer. He was fo full 
of Bufincfs, he had not time to go out of his 
Own Country. He was Rudens’s firft Mafter, and 
dy'd at Antwerp, Anno 1641. being fourfcore and 
four years old. POO a veg 
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OTHO VENIUS, 


Or Offavio Venus, a Dutchman, Was defcended 
of a confiderable Family in the City of Leyden, 
and born in the year 1556. He was carefully edu- 
cated by his Parents in the Study of the Belles 
Lettres. He learn’d at the fame Time to Defign of 
Iaac Nicholas. He was but fifteen years old, when 
the Civil Wars oblig’d him to leave his Country ; 
he retir’d to Liege, firifh’d his Studies, and there 
gave the firft proofs of the Beauty of his Mind. 
He was particularly known to Cardinal Groof- 
beck, who gave him Letters of Recommendation 
when he wentto Rome, where he was entertain'd 
by Cardinal Maduccio. His Genius was fo active 
that he at once apply’d himfelf to Philofophy, 
Poetry, the Mathematicks and Painting. He be- 
came a great Proficient in Defgning under the 
difcipline of Frederico Zucchero. He acquir’d an 
excellence in all the parts of Painting, efpecially 
in the knowledge of the Claro Ofcuro ; by which 
he was reckon’d in Italy, to be one of the moft 
Ingenious and moft Univerfal Men of his Age. 
He liv’d at Rome feven years, during which Time 
he perform’d feveral rare Pieces, and then pafling 
into Germany, was receiv’d into the Emperor’s 
Service. After this the Duke of Bavaria and 
the Elector of Cologn employ’d him, but all the 
advantages that he got by his Servicein the Courts 
of Foreign Princes, cou’d not detain him there ; 
he had a defire toreturn into the Low-Countries, 
whereof Alexander Farnefe, Prince of Parma, 
was then Governor. He drew his Picture, arm’d. 
Cap-a-pe, which confirm’d his Reputation in the 
Netherlands. After the death of that Prince, Ve- 

| : echye eae nis. 
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nius retir'd to Antwerp, where he adorn’d the 
principal Churches with his Paintings, ‘The 
Arch-Duke Albert, who fucceeded the Prince of 
Parma in the Government of the Low-Countries, 
fenc for him to Brufels, made him Mafter of 
the Mint, and tho’ it took up much Time, 
Otho found leifure to exercife himfelf in his Pro- 
feflion. He drew the Arch-duke and his Wite the 
Infanta I/abella’s Portraits in Great, which were 
fent to ‘fames 1. King of Great Britain: And 
to fhew his knowledge of Polis Learning, as 
well as that of Painting, he publith’d feveral 
Treatifes, embellifhing them with Cuts of his own 
Defigning, as Horace’s Emblems, The Life of Tho- 
mas Aquinas, andthe Emblems of Love, all which 
Ihave feen, and in which there is a great deal of 
Art and Grace. Venius Dedicating the Emblems 
of Profane Love to the Infanta I/abella, the oblig’d 
him to do the like by Divine Love. Lewis XIU, 
made him very fair Offers to tempt him co enter 
into his Service,but he wou’d never leave his own 
Country, fatisfying bimfelf with thé Character 
and Employments he held there: He was the firft 
fince Polidore Caravaggio,whoreduc‘d the Claro O/- 
curo, to. a Principle of the Art of Painting. Rubens 
perfected what he began, andthe whole Flemijh 
School learn’d it of him. Venius dy'dat Bruffels, 
Anno 1634. inthe threefcore and eighteenth year 
of his Age. Hehad two Brothers, Gilbert, who 
was aGraver, and Peter, a Painter: He hadalfo 
the Honour tobreed up the famous Rubens in his 
Att. e 

JOHN BOTTENHAMER 


Was born at Munich in Bavaria, in the year 


1564. He learnt the Rudiments Of Painting of his 
rue | Father ; 
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Father; but he ferm’d his Manner in Italy, uns 
‘der the Difcipline of Tmtorer, whofe Difciple 
he was.. He Painted in Frefco and in Oi/: His 
Invention was eafy and agreeable: He Work’d 
very much in Frefco at Munich and Ausburg, 
where there are great Proofs of his Ability ftill 
remaining. He got Money apace, but ‘being 
Extravagant, fquander’d ic away as faft as he 
got it. 


PETER CORNELIUS DERICK 


Of the City of Delft, imitated Baffanc’s Man. 
ner {0 Naturally, that the Curious are often de- 
ceiv'd by it. 


_ Sir PETER PAUL RUBEWNS, 


Whom, in fome fort, we may call the Honcur 
of Painting, was Originally of Antwerp, where 
his Father Fobw Rubens, of noble Extraction, held 
the Office of Counfellour in the Senate: When the 
Civil Wars broke out, they oblig’d him to leave 
his Country, and retire to Cologn, in which City 
his Son Peter Paul Rubens was born in the year 
1577. The care his Parentstook of his Educati- 
on, and the Vivacity of his Wit, made every 
thing cafy to him, that he had a Mind to 
learn. He was fo ingenious, that twas thought 
his Merit wou'd advance him to his Father’s 
Poft: But he had not refolv’d upon any Pro-« 
feflion when his Father dy’d, and the Troubles 
inthe Netherlands abating, his Family return’d 
tO Antwerp. He continu’d there his Studies of 
the Belles Lettres, and at his leifure-hours, di- 
verted himfclf with De/igning, feeling in himfelf 
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a ftrong inclination to the Exercife of that Art, 
to which he was carry’d away by a fecret im- 
pulfe of Nature, who had fow’d the Seeds of it 
deep in his Mind. His Mother, perceiving his 
defires to improve himfelf in ic grew ftronger 
every day, permitted him to learn to Defign 
of Adam Van Noort, who was a Painter of fome 
Note; but when Rubens had been long e- 
nough with him to fee that he was not for his 
purpofe, he remov’d to Otho Venius, who was 
not only a good Painter, but a Man of Wit, Ma- 
fter of the Principles of his Art, and well vers’d 
in the Belles Lettres. Thefe rare qualities agree- 
ing with Rudens’s Genius, the Mafter and Difci- 
ple contracted an intimate Friendfhip, and this 
was the occafion of his giving himfelf up entirely 
to his Art, which he ar firft intended to learn on- 
ly for his Pleafure ; to which, the Lofles his Fa- 
mily fuffer’d in the Civil Wars, were no {mall 
inducement. 

He Learn’d with fo much eafe, and work’d 
with fo much application, that ’twas not long 
before he equall’d his Mafter. He only wanted 
to improve his Talent by Travel: To that end he 
went to Venice, and in the School of Titian, per- 
feéted his knowledge of the Principles of Co- 
louring. 

In this City he became acquainted with one 
of the Duke of Mantua’s Gentlemen, who pro- 
pos’d to him, on behalf of his Mafter, to enter 
into that Duke’s Service in the fame quality. 
The Excellent Paintings which are at Adantua, 
and of which Rubens had heard much talk, were 
the chief motives to his accepting this. Propofal. 
He foon grew in Credit at the Court of Mantua, 


where, having carefully ftudy’d Fulio Romano's 
Works, 
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Works, he made no long flay. Thence he went 
to Rome, and with the fame care apply’d himfelf _ 
to the ftudy of the Antique, the Works of Rapha- 
el, and every thing that might contribute to his 
Perfection in his Arr. What was agreeable to 
his Gcut he made his own, either by Copying, 
or making Refleétions upon it, which he pre- 
fently wrote down ; and he generally accompa~ 
ny’d thofe Reflections with Defigns, drawn with 
alight ftroke of his Pen, carrying always about 
him two or three Sheets of Blank-Paper for that 
purpofe. While he was in Rome, he drew the 
Pictures for the Altar of the Church of Sante 


Croce and others for the Chie/2 Nova, belonging 


to the Fathers of the Oratory. 

He bad been feven years following his Studies 
in Italy, When he receiv'd advice that his Mother 
was dangeroully ill. He took Poft immediately 
and recurn’d to Antwerp, but his Mother dy’d be- 
fore his arrival. Soon after he marry’d Katherine 
de Brents, with whom he liv’d four years. He 
lov’d her extreamly, and when fhe dy’d, was fo 
troubl’d at her Death, that he left Antwerp for 
fome time, endeavouring to divert his Sorrow 
by a Journey to Holland. He went to Utrechr, 
to vifit Humtoré, for whom he had a great Value. 
Sandrart, who was then Huntorf’s Difciple, wait- 
ed upon Rubens to all the Cities of Holland, and 
fays, that as they were on their way from one 
Town tovanother, Rubens, {peaking of the Works 
of the Painters that he had feen in his Journey, 
prefer'd Huntor/t’s Manner ot Painting, and Blo- 
maert siCompofitions, ro any he had feen; and 
that he was fo in love with Cornelius Polemburgh’s 
Pictures inLirtle, thathe defir’d him to draw fome 
for him. Rubenss fecond Wife was Helena For- 
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maz, Who was indeed a Helew for Beauty, and 
help’d him very much in the Figures of Women, 
which he Painted, 

Rubens’s Reputation fpreading over all Europe, 
there was never a Painter but coveted to have 
fomething or other of his Drawing ; andhe was 
fo importun’d on this account, that he was fore’d 
ta leave his Defigns to be Executed by his Difci- 
ples, whofe Piétures he touch'd over again with 
freth Views, a lively Underftanding, and a rea- 
dynefs of Hand, anfwerable to the quicknefs of 
his Wit, which got hima good Eftate in a {mall 
time: Bur there is a vaft deal of difference be- 
tween thefe Pieces, and thofe that were all of his 
Own Drawing. The former are an injury to the 
Reputation of the latter, for they are generally 
ill defigwd, and lightly Painted. 

Queen Mary of Medicis, Wife of Henry IV. be- 
ing defirous that Rubens fhou’d Paint the Laxem- 
burg Galleries at Paris, invited him to come thi- 
ther, whither he came at her Requeft to take a 
view of the Places, and draw his Defigns for two 
of thofe Galleries. The Hiftory of that Queen’s 
Life, was intended for the Subje& of one of his 
Pieces, and the Life of Henry IV. for the other. 
Rubens began the Gallery firft, that was to be 
Painted with the Story of the Life of Mary of 
Medicis, which he finift’d, but the King’s Death 
happening prefently after, hinder’d his com- 
pleating the Hiftory of his Reign, towards which 
he had begun feveral Pi@tures. The Queen, who 
‘lov'd Painting, and Defign’d very neatly herfelf, 
Oblig’d Rubens to draw two-of the Pictures that 
were part of her Story, in her Prefence, that fhe 
might have the Pleafure to fee him Paint. 
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While Rubens was at Paris, the Duke of Bucks 
ingham happen’d to come there, and became ace 
quainted with him. He was taken with his good 
Senfe ; and finding it to be equally folid and pe- 
netrating, he recommended him to the Infanta 
Ifabella, who made him her Ambaflador in Eng~ 
land, to Negotiate a Peace with King Charles I. 
in the name of her Nephew Pbilip IV. King of 
Spain, andinher own. The Treaty took effect, 
and King Charles, in acknowledgment of the 
Service he had done the Crown of England, pre- 
fented him, in full Parliament, with a Sword ‘and 
Garter, both of them enrich’d with Diamonds, 
and together worth twelve thoufand Crowns. _ 

We muft defire the Reader's excufe for giving him 
the Trouble of Reading the laft Paragraph, which is 
as falfe as ridiculous; but there {carce ever was @ 
French Hifforian, who out of the inveterate hatred 
the French naturally bear our Nation, bas not every 
where, when he [peaks of the Affairs of England, 
done it with all the difadvantage that malice and 
fal{hood cou'd fuggef?. Even this Writer, otherwife 
fair and equal in bis report of things, cannot forbear 
reflecting on the Honour of our Country, and to do it 
is guilty of the greate/t abfurdity inthe World. He 
makes King Charles prefent Rubens with Gifts to 
the Value of Three Thoufand Pound, for Concluding 
a Peace between England and Spain, as if England 
was fo fond of the Friend{hip of the Spaniards, or fo 
afraid of their Power, that {he thought fhe cou'd not 
Reward the Man fufficiently that bad been a chief 
Inftrument in the Treaty, which is as likely as thas 
the King {howd do-him fo much Honour in full Par- 
tiament, a Falfity too obvious to need Confutation ; 
but {uch is the veracity of the French Writers, when 
they have any thing to fay of England, they will 
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not name thofe of our Nation,whom they cannot, owith- 
out more than common affurance, mention but with 
Honour, and for that reafon the whole Englifh School 
was funk by this Hiftorian. We {hall fay more of it 
hereafter. The Truth of Rubens’s Succefs in the 
Court of England, is, He Concluded the Treaty, and 
Painted the Banquetting- Houfe,for which the King paid 
him fo much Money, and as he was a Man of Merit, 
Knighted him. He fold the Duke of Buckingham 
fo many Pictures, Statues, Medals and Antiquities, 
that the Duke paid him Ten Tocufand Pound for the 
Purchafe. He was his intimate Friend, and Ru- 
bens’s Character was (uch, that the Duke got as 
much Honour by Rubens’s Friendhip, as Rubens did 
by bis; for if the one was great in Favour, Riches, 
Power and Dignities, the cther was as great 1m Fame, 
Merit, Knowledge, and the Glory of being the Prince 
of bis Profefion. To return to Monfieur de Piles’s 
Hiftory of him, 

When he went to Spain, to give Philip an ac- 
count of his Negotiation, he had. alfo the Ho- 
nour of Knighthood from him, befides ma- 
ny magnificent Prefents. He drew the Por- | 
traits of the Royal Family, and Copy’d fome of 
Titian’s for his own ule. 

While Rubeus was in Spain, Don Fobn, Duke 
of Braganza (who was afterwards King of Por- 
tugal) being a Lover of Painting, and hearing 
much talk of Rubens’s Excellence in that <rs, 
wrote to fome Lords that were his Friends in 
‘the Court of Madrid, to defire they. would fo © 
order the matter, that Rubens might vifit him at — 
Villa Vitiofa, the Place of his Refidence. Rubens — 
was well enough pleas'd with the Journey, and 
fet out with a great Train, which fome of the 
Duke's Friends giving him notice of, he was fo | 

: frighted,. ¥ 
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frighted that he fent a Gentleman to meet him, 
and tell him, the Duke his Mafter being oblig’d 
to go from home about an extraordinary Affair, 
defir’d him not to come any farther, and that 
he woa’d accept of Fifty Piftoles for the Charge 
he had been at in coming fo far. Rubens refus'd 
the Piftoles,faying,He did not want any (uch fupply, 
having brought two Thoufand along with him,which 
he intended to {pend in the Duke's Court in fifteen 
days, the time he had allotted for his [tay there. 

Sir Peter returning to Flanders, had the Poft of 
Secretary of State confer’d on him ; however, he 
did not leave off his Profeflion, the extent of his 
Underftanding being large, enough to do theDu- 
ties of his Office, and to Exercife himfelf in his 
Art. Thus loaden with Riches and Honour he 
liv’d feveral Years. At laft the Gout, with which 
he had been a long time afflicted, flew up to 
his Stomach, and kill’d him, Amo 1640. in the 
fixty third year of his Age. He left two Sons by 
his fecond Wife : The eldeft fucceeded him in 
the Office of Secretary of State, and the other 
was very well provided for by the fhare of his 
Fathei’s Eftate, which fell to him. 

He was good natur'd and obliging; his Genitis 
was full of Fire, his Senfe Solid and Sublime. 
He was univerfally Learned ; and for the Po- 
lirenefs of his Manners, and the Perfection of his 
Knowledge, he was belov’d and efteem’d by Per- 
fons of the beft Rank. He fpoke fix Langua- 
ges; and when he wrote to Men of Learning; 
or made any Obfervations on his Art, he always 
did ic in Latin, | 

Never Painter produe’d fo many, and fo great 
Compofitions as Rubens. The Palaces of. feveral 
. Pringes, and the Churches in Flanders, can give 
U 2 {ub 
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fubfantial proofs of this aflertion. *Tis dificule 
to decide where his Fineft Pieces are. There is 
hardly a Place in Europe, but has fome token of 
his Ability ; however, the Cities of Autowerp and 
Paris, feem to be the depofitories of his moft 
valuable Paintings. The good Judges, and skil- 
ful Painters, who examine his VVorks with care, 
will eafily’ be. convine’d that Rubens not only 
carry d the Art of Painting to avery high de- 
gree, but that he open’d a way, which will lead 
thofe that proceed in ir,to Perfection. 

He had a great many good Difciples, as Dz- 
vid Teniers, Van Dyck, Fordan, Fouft, Soutmans, 
Diepembeck, Van Tulden, Van Mol, Van Houk, E- 
rafmus Quillinus,and others, of all whom Van Dyck 
diftinguith’d himfelf moft, and did his Mater 
moft Honour. : ae 
_ Rubens at firk propos’d to himfelf to imitate 
Michael-Angelo da Caravaggio’s Manner of Paint- 
ing, but finding it too laborious, he left it, and 
form’d another more expeditious and agreeable 
to his Genius. 

One Brendel, 2 Painter, who was alfo a Fa- 
mous Chymif, coming to fee him, ask’d him if 
he would joyn with him in fearching after the 
Philofophers Stone, telling him to encourage him, 
he had little more to doto come at it, and they 
might both of them make their Fortunes by it. 
Rubens anfwer'd, He came too late by above Twenty 
Kears, for he had himfelf found out the Philofophers 
Stone, by the help of bis Pencil and Colours. 

Abraham Fohnfon, a skilful Painter of Antwerp, 
whofe only fault was Lazinefs and Debauchery, 


complaining ot Fortune, and being jealous of | 


Rubens, challeng’d him, propofing to him to 
draw each a Picture, as a Tryal of Skill, and tc 
leave 
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leave it co certain Criricks, to determine whofe 
Performance was beft Rubens did not think fit 
to accept of the Challenge, anfwering, Thar he 
willingly yielded the Preference to him; that both of 
them fhou’d continue to do their bef, which be in- 
tended to the utmoft of bis power, and no doubt the 
Publick would do them both Fuftice. 


Reflections en the Works of Sir 
PETER PAUL RUBENS. 


’Tis very eafy to perceive by the Works of 
this Painter, that his Gewius was of the firft Or- 
der, which he cultivated by a profound Know- 
ledge in all forts of Literature, by a nice Enquiry 
into every thing that had Relation to his Pro- 
feflion, and by indefatigable Labour. Thus his 
Invention Was ingenious, and accompany’d with 
all thofe Circumftances that were worthy a Place 
in his Subjeét. He painted in all kinds, often 
the fame things, but very differently. No Man e- 
ver treated Allegorical Subjects fo learnedly and _ 
clearly as Rubens; and as Allegories are a fort of 
Language which confequently oughr to be Au- 
thoriz’d by Ufe, and generally Underftood, he 
always. jntroduc’d thote Symbols in his Pieces, 
which Medals, and other Monuments of Anti- 
quity, have render’d faniiliar, at leaft, to the 
Learned. 

As his Invention was Ingenious, fo his Difpo- 


fition was advantagious ; every particular Object 


in his Pictures was feen with pleafure its felf, and 
contributed alfo tathe good Effect of the sbole- 
segetber, | 


U3 | ‘The’ 


a 
Ue vgay extmeat Tho" Rubens liv'd feven Years in Italy ; tho’ he 
pcr s & @~ Bwade a confiderable Colleétion of Medals, Sta- 
note tn gor? tyes, and Engvav'd Stones ; tho he Examin’d, Un- 
be + fen, an rapaertood and Extoll’d the Beauty of the Antique, 
Yierk dae asses ag appears by a Manufcript of his, the Origi- 
de: “na of which is in my Cuttody, yet, thro’ Edu- 
n/n Beaute ation, and the Nature of his Country, he fell 
L Gntgae © jntoa Flemifh Charader, and fometimes made an 
ge par choice offending againft the Regularity of De- 
nab,fee enfign: Bowever, tho’ this is a fault that is blame- 
b>’ ce ga"r¢ ya: sole where-ever ‘tis found, and tho’ his knitting 
be Sree SOF the Joints is a little too Extravagant, yet the 
bie Monts . abet Judges muft confefs, that Rubens was very far 
ps2 lay Asaeeom being Ignorant in Defigning, for ia mof 
tephacd: e+ of his Piétures he has fhewn a great deal of Pe- 
Ganson fgpetration in it, There is a piece of his Drawing 
Coe avo in the City of Gaunt, a Reprefentation of the 
fe Gx “we, Kall of the Damn'd, in which there are neat 200 
4 enthe bof bpioures Defign'd with a good Guffo, and very 
pp siege diay Correctly. by this'we may perceive, that Rubens’s 
‘Se: e. Errors in Defigning proceeded from the Rapidity 
of his Productions. 
There are abundance of his Pictures at Paris, 
efpecially in the Luxemburg-Galleries.. 1 refer 
the Impartial Criticks to thofe Pieces, and they 
will find enough, in the Divinities and Principal 
Figures at leaft, to fatisfg the nicety of their 
Judgment. : 
_ Heexpreft his Subje€ts with equal Exergy and 
Per{picuity, to which he added Noblene/s and Gran- 
deur, His particular Fxpreffions are fuitable to the 
Subject. The Spectator is every. where mov’d by 
them, and there are fome of them of a Sublime 
Character. i Sige ! 
His Attitudes are fimple and natural -without 
Coldnets, Contrafed and Animated without exag- 


geration, and vary’d with Prudence His 
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His Figures are adjutted with a goodGout, and his 
Draperies are fet withAxt. They are diverfify’d and 
agreeable to the Sex, Age and Dignity of the 
Perfons reprefented. The Folds are large, well 
plac’d, and expofe the Naked without Af 
fetation. 

He has fhewn as much judgment inhis Land- 
ships as in his Figures, and when he reprefents 
Profpeds, naturally ungrateful and infipid as 
shat of Flanders are, he renders them Picquant 
by the Claro Ofcuro, and by the Accidents which 
he introduces into his Compofition. The Forms 
of his Zrees are not very Elegant. They retemble 
thofe of his own Country tco much, and ‘his 
Touches are not fo fine as Titian's. | 

His Architedure is heavy, and has fomething 
of the Gothique in it. He often makes ufe of 
the Licences, but they are Judicigus, Advanta- 
geous and Imperceptible. , 

Every thing that depends On Colouring is admi- 
rable in Rubens. He advanc’d the Knowledge 
of the Claro Ofcuro more than any Painter ever 
did, and fhew’d the Neceflity of it. 

' By his Example he made the method of pleaf- 
ing the Eyes a Precept. He Collected his Ob- 
jects after the Mdanner of a Bunch of Grapes, of 
which the Grapes that are in the Light make al- 
together a Ma/s of Light, and hs that are in 
the Dark, a Mafs of Darknefs. Thus all the 
Grapes making one fingle Object, the Eyes be- 
hold them without diftraction, and may, at the 
{ame time, diftinguifh them without Confufion. 
' The Reader will perceive we differ in the Tran{la- 
tion of this Simile, from the Tran{lation of the fame 
Comparifon in the fuft Chapter. As plain and fami- 
liar as it feem’d to Monfieur de Piles, and the Pain- 
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ters, we wanted tobe more enlighten’ d in it to make 
#t clear to fuch as are not of the Profefion. We have 
been Literal in rendving it into Englith in this Place, 
and becaufe Monfieur de Piles has examin d it better 
im bis Obfervations on Monfieur de Frefnoy*s Art 
of Painting, we phall add that Explanation to this 
bere. His Words are thefe : 

* Titian, by this judicious and familiar Compari- 
* fon, means that a Painter ought to Colleét the 
* Objects, and to difpofe them in fuch 4 Manner 
* as to Compofe one whole, the feveral Contigu- 
“ous Parts of which may be enlighten’d, many 
© fhadow’d, and others of brokenColours, to be in 
* the Turnings,as on a Bunch of Grapes many 
* Grapes, which are the Parts of it, are in the 
* Light, many in the Shadow, andthe reft faint- 
* ly Colour’d to make them go farther back. 7;- 
* tian once told Tintoret, That in bis greatelt Works 
“a banch of Grapes had been bis principal Rule, and 
* bis fureft Guide. 

This Affemblage of Objects and Light is call’d 
a Groupe, and let the number of the Figares that 
enter into a Compofition, be never fo great, Rubens 
never made above three Groupes in one Piece, 
that the fight might not be fcatrer’d by a Multi- 
plicity of Objects, alike fenfible and expos'd. 
He alfo induftrioufly conceal’d the Artifice as 
much as poflible, and only thofethat underftand 
its Principles can difcover ir. 

His Carnations are very frcth, each in its Cha- 
racter. His Tints are juft, and employ’d with a 
free hand, without being Jumbled by the mix- 
ture, for fear they fhould fully and lofe too 
much of their Luftre or Truth, which appear’d 
in them when the work wasfirlt done. Rubens ob- 
ferv'd this Maxim with the more Care, ca 
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his Performances are Grand and confequently to 
be view'd ata diftance, wherefore he endeavour'd 
ro preferve the Character of his Objects, and the 
frefhnefs of his Carnations. | 

To this end he not only did his urmoft to 
keep his Tints pure, but he made ufe of the moft 
Lively Colours to have the effect he intended. 
He fucceeded in his endeavours, and is the only 
Perfon who underftood how to join a great Luftre, 
to a great Character of Trath, and amongt fo 
much Brillant to maintain a Harmony, anda fur- 
prizing Force, for which reafon we may reckon 
the fupream Degree, to which he rais’d Colour- 
ing, to be one of the moft valuableTalentsof this 
Painter. 

He was a Man of an univerfal Genius, and Ex- 
cell'd as well in Hi/fory-Painting as in Portraits, 
Landskifs, Animals, and every thing that was 
proper to be Painted. 
~ His Labour was light, his Pencil Mellow,and 
his Pictures finifh’d, but not like fome Painrer’s 
who with over-ftraining and earneftuels of finifhing 
their Pieces, do them more harm than good. He had 
feveral Difciples who executed his Defigus, on 
which account many Pictures are attributed to 
him that were not of hisdoing. His own works, 
to which he gave the laft Hand, fhew that never 
Painter was more eafy in the Execution of his 
Defigns and that the wonderful effect which they 
have on the Eyes of the Spectator, did not pro- 
ceed fo much from his Confummate Experience, 
as from thé certainty of his Principles, » 
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ADAM ELSHEIMER 


_ Bornat Franckfort upon the Mainz, wasa Tay- 
lor’s Son, and at firft a Difciple of Philip Uffen- 
bach, a Man of Senfe, who aiming at a greag 
many things, had little Experience of the Praéi- 
cal Part of the Art, tho’ he was Matter of the 
Theory. Adam having learnt of himas much as 
he cou’d teach him, went to Rome, where he 
Ipent the remainder of his Days. He was very 
Studious, and Exercis’d himfelf chiefly in Jittle 
Figures. He finifh'd every thing he did ex- 
treamly : His Colouring was good, and his Com- 
pofitions Ingenious. Count Garde of Utrecht Grav'd 
feven Pieces after him with equal Finenefs and 
Force. There were feveral other Prints Engrav’d 
after his Works, part of which'he Etch’d him- 
felf, and part were Grav'’d by Madelain du Pas, 
and others. : 
* His Memory was fo gaod, that if he had feen 
anything, he wou’d keep it in his Mind for fome 
time, and then Paint it exactly without Defigning 
ic when he firft faw ir. Tho’ he liv’d in Reputa- 
tion at Rome, and fold his Pictures at high Prices, 
yet he took up fo much Time in finifhing them, 
that he cou’d not fell enough to anfwer the Ex- 
pence of hi, Houfe : This made hii fo Melancho- 
ly, that he neglected his Bufinefs, and Liv’d only 
upon what he cou’d: borrow ; by which means 
he ran fo far in Debt, that not being able to get 
Out of it, he was thrown into Prifon, where he 
fell Sick, and tho’ he was foon releas’d, his Di- 
fi¢mper continu’d. He cou’d not bear the dif- 
Brace, nor furviveit: His Difcafe and Trouble 
encrealing, carried him to his Grave in the year 
bs ca ie 16102 
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1610, The Italians themfelves, who had a par- 
ticular Efteem for him, lamented the lots of him. 
Fames-Erneft-T bomas ‘of Landau was his Dit 
ciple, and his Pictures are fo like Adam's, that 
they are often taken the one’for the others. 


ABRAHAM BLOMAERT, 


Born at Gorcum, Anno 1567. follow’d his Fae 
ther. to Utrecht, where he was Fducated, and al- 
ways Liv’d. His Father. was an Architect, his 
Matters fome ordinary Painters, whom. he lit up- 
on by Chance, and he lookt upon the Time he 
fpent with them, as fo much thrown away. | He 
form’d a Manner to himfelf after Nature, and 
as his Genius direéted him, It was Eafy, Fruit- 
ful, Graceful and Univerfal. He underftood the 
Claro Ofeuro. The Folds of his Draperies were 
large, and hada good Effeé ;‘but his Gout of 
Defigning had too much of his own Country in it. 
There were a vaft number of Prints Grav'd by 
the beft Gravers after his Works. He dy’d at © 
fourfcore years of Age, Anno 1647. He had 
three Sons, of whom Corselins, the Excellent Gra- 


2 


ver, was the youngelt,: ° * 
HENRY? STENVICK. 


Stenvick was the Place of his Nativity. He 
learnt the rudiments of his Art of ‘fobnm Uries. 
He delighted in Drazving the Perfpectives of the 
infides of Churches, and did every thing in this 
way that cou’d be done. The Wars of Flan- 
ders drove him out of his own Country to Frank- 
fort, where he fettl’d and follow'd his Profeffion 
till he dy’d, duvzo 1603,' He had a Son wie 
pe took 
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took a fancy to the fame kind of Painting. He 
was employ’d by Charles I. King of England, 
He liv'd very Honourably at London, and when 
he dy’d, his Widow remov’d to Amfterdam, 
where fhe got her Living by Painting Per/peétives, © 
as her Husband and Father-in-Law had done be- 
fore her. 


ABRAHAM JOHNSON 


Of Antwerp, had a wonderful Genius for 
Painting, and in his Youth did fome things that 
put him above all the young Painters of his 
Time; but falling in Love, he neglected his 
Studies and Bufinefs, to follow his Courthhip. 
Fhe young Woman liv’d at Antwerp, and he 
was fo afliduous in his Addrefles, that he 
gain’d, and married her. Now, as ifhehad no 
more to do, fince he had got a Wife, he minded 
nothing but his Pleafures, and foon fpent what 
he had laid by before he marry’d. His Circum- 
ftances growing low, inftead of blaming his own 
Lazinefs, he complain’d of the little Juftice that 
was done his Merit. He grew jealous of Rubens, 
challeng’d him to draw a Pi@ure with him, and 
propos’d feveral Perfons to judge whofe Per- 
formance was beft when they had both done 
them. Rubens reply’d, He willingly [ubmitted to 
him in that Point, and the World wou'd de thers both 
Fuftice, refufing to accept the Challenge. There 
are fome of Fobnfon’s Works in the Churches ar 
Autwerp, and aDefcent from the Crofs, which he 
. drew for the Great Church at Boijleduc, a Piece fo 
admirably well perform’d, that it has been taken 
for Ruben's, and indeed, is not inferior to the 
Works of that Painter. ae € A d 
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GERARD SEGRE 


Of Antwerp, went to Rome, and after having 
Study’d the Principles of his Art fome time, 
gave himfelf up entirely to Manfrede’s Manner, 
and, at laft, excell’d him in the Force and Union 
of his Colouring, as one may fee by his Painting at 
Antwerp, and elfewhere. But Rubens and Van- 
dyck’s Manners being generaly approv’d of, Segre 
was forc’d to change his, or his Pidtures would 
have lain upon his Hands, His good Senfe, and 
the Knowledge he had of his Art, made the 
change eafy to him, and he fucceeded in his 
new Style. He dy'd at Antwerp, in the year 
1651. leaving a Son of his own Profeflion be- 
hind him. » 


MICHAEL JOHNSON MIREVELT, 
Born at Delft, Anno 1568. was a Goldfmith’s 


|. Son, andthe Difciple of Anthony de Montfort of 


Blocland. We Learn’d his Art very eafily, and 
tho’ he was fuccefstul in his Hiftory-Pieces, yet 
by little and little he left off that fort of Painting, 
and did nothing’ but Portraits, which he per- 
form’d with Beauty and Facility. His Reputa- 
tion was fo great, that he drew a prodigious 
number of them, and fold them at what price 
he pleas’'d. He never won’d take lefs than 150 
Florins a-piece. William Faques of Delft Grav'd 
ru him, and his Prints are both rMmerous and 
ne, 


COR 
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CORNELIUS SCHUT 


Of Antwerp, was Born with a lively Iniagi- 
nation and a great Talent fot Painting, which is 
feen by his Produétions. He always feafon’d 
them with Poetical Ideas. He had littke Bufi- 
nefs, and imputing it to Rubens’s Reputation, he 
was very angry with that Painrer, railing at him 
as. one that was Covetous ; but Rubens took no 
ether Revenge of him,than to procure himWork. 


GERARD HUNTORST 


Of Utrecht, was Born im the year 1592. and 
paft for one of the beft Painters of his Time. 
He was Blomaert’s Difciple ; he afterwards went 
to Rome, where having Study’d Defigning, he 
exercis'd himfelf with fo much application and 
fuccefs in Drawing Night-Pieces, thatno body 
ever did it fo well as He: When he return’d to 
Utrecht, he drew feveral Hiffory-Pieces. He was fo 
Sober, and a Man of fo much Honour, that moft 
of the young Men of Quality of Antwerp, were 
fent to him to learn to Defigs. — He alfo taughe 
the Queen of Bobemia’s Children to Defgn, the 
Prince- Palatine, and the four Princefles, their 
Sifters, were his Difciples. Among whom, her 


Highnefs, the Princefs Sophia, and the Abbefs of 


Maubuiffon, diftinguith’d themfelves by rheir Skill 
in Painting. Charles the Firft, King of England, 
invited Huntorf# to come to London, where he 
did feveral Grand Performances for his Maje- 
fty: When he return’d to Holland, he Painted 
the Prince of Orange’s Houfes of Pleafure. In 
which he drew abundance of Poetical Subjects, 

as 
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as well in Frefeo, as in O#/, particularly in the 
Palace called Ja Maifon da Bois, the Boarded 
Houfe, half a League from the Hague. 


Sir ANTHONY VANDICK 


Was born at Antwerp, inthe year 1599. He 
had the happieft Pencil thar ever any Painter 
was bleft with, Correggio only excepted, befides 
whom none can difpute that Excellence « with 
him. Vandyck was Raben’sDifciple, and aflifted 
him in the Performance of his moft confiderable 
Pieces. He wentto Italy, ftaid a fhort time at 
Rome, and then remov'd to Venice; where he 
skim’d the Cream (if you will allow the Phrafe ) 
of Titian’s Works, and the Works of the whole 
Venetian School, to ftrengthen his own Manner ; 
proofs of which appear’d in the Pictures he drew 
at Genoa, where he left behind him many Excel- 
lent Peices. When he return’d to Flanders, be 
did feveral Pieces of Hiftory, that rendred his 
Name famous all over Europe ; but believing he 
fhou’d be more employ’d in the Courts of Fo- 
reign: Princes, ifhe apply’d himfelf to Painting 
after the Life; he refolv’d, at laft, to make it his 
chief Bufinefs, knowing it not only to be the 
moft acceptable, but the moft advantageous pare 
ef his Profeflion. ‘Befides, he was willing to 
fignalize himfelf by a Talent, which Nature 
had particularly favour’d him with. Cardinal 
Richliew invited him into France, where not li- 
king his Entertainment, he ftaid a very little 
while ; andthence went to England, being fent 
for by King Caries, who receiv'd him very gra- 
cioully. He wasf{o much employ’d in Drawing 
the Portraits. of the Royal Family, and the Lords 

of 
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of the Court, that he had no time to do any 
Hiftory Pieces. He did a prodigious number of 
Portraits, about which he took a great deal of 
care at firft ; but, at laft he ran them ovet hattily, 
and Painted them very flightly. A Friend of 
his asking him the reafon of it, He reply’d, / 
Workt a long Time for my Reputation, and 1 do it 
now for my Kitchen, By this method he got a 
good Eftate, marry’d a Woman of Quality, and 
kepta noble Houfe. He dy’d in London in the 
year 1641. at forty two yeatsof Age. °Tis pro- 
bable he fhortn’d his days by wafting his Spirits, 
with too much application to his Bufinefs, with- 
out which he cou’d not have perform’d the vaft 
number of Pictures that came out of his Hands. 
Hanneman and Remy were his beft Difciples. 


Reflections on the Works of 
Sir ANTHONT VANDICK. 


_ Never did any Difciple profic more by his 
Mafter’s Leflons, than Vandyck did by Rubens’s, 
However, tho’ he was Born with a fine Genins ; 
tho’ his Judgement was Solid, and his Imagina- 
tion Lively ; tho’ he learnt with Eafe, and Pra- 
Gtis'd betimes all his Mafter’s Principles, yet his 
Mind was not of fo large an extent, as that of 
Ruben’s. 

His Compofitions were full, and conduéted by 
the fame Maxims, as were thofe of Ruben’s ; but 
his Invention was not fo Learned, nor fo Ingeni- 
ous as his Mafter’s. Tho’ he was not very cor- 
rect, nor very well grounded in the part of De- 
figning, he has neverthelefs doné fomething in 
that kind, that are worthy Efteem: When with | 

the ° 
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the delicacy of his Choice, he obferv'd Nature 
faithfully and judicioully: He drew feveral Por- 
traits of a Sublime Charatter : He difpos’d of 
them fo, that it gave them an equal degree of 
Life and Grace, He always dreft them accord- 
ing to the Fafhion of the Times, from which 
he drew what was moft for the advantage of 
Painting, and fhew'd by it, that nothing is 
too hard for Art and Genius, which can make 
the moft ungrateful things beautiful. He De- 
fign'd his Heads and Hands with the utmoft Per- 
fection, and acquir’d a habitude of making the 
latrer exa@tly beautiful and proporrionable. He 


_ chofe his Attitudes agreeable to the Perfons, and 
| took his Time to drawa Face when it had its 


beft Looks on. He obferv’d its Charms and 


_ Graces, he kept them in his Mind, and not on- 
| ly imitated Nature, but heightn’d her as far as 
_ he cou’d do it, without altering the Likene/s. 
_ Thus, befides theTruth in Vandyck's Pitures,there’s 


an Art which the Painters before him. feldom 
made ufeof. ’Tisdifficult rokeep within bounds 
in doing fo. A Painter ought to fee with Van= 


_ dyck's Eyes, to find out what isto $e found in 
| that matter, co make ufe of his difcoveries, and 
| nor to trangrefs the Limits which Nature 


SOOT 


has prefcrib’d him: Nay, Vandyck himfelf, as 
admirable a Genius ashe was, has not always 
put this Artifice in Praétice without abufing it, 
ef{pecially in the latter part of his Life. Indeed 
his laft Portraits want much of the Beauty and 
Corre&tnefs of his Firft. 

His Judgment was ripe betimes, for his moft 
valuable Pieces were drawn while he was young, 
when he did his beft to Eftablith his Reputation, 
The Portraits he drew of the moft Skilful Painters, 

x 
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his Friends ; his Performances at Gewoa, and thofe 
he did in the firft fix and feven Years of his abode 
in England, are his fineft Productions, and what | 
acquir’d’ him the Charaéter of the belt Painter 
of his Time. Some of hislaft Works, which are | 
alfo in England, are flight things: The Colouring is 
weak, and falls into the Lead ; neverthelefs his 
Pencil is happy every where ; ‘cis light, Flowing, | 
Mellow, and does not contribute a little to thre 
Life, which Vandyck put into every thing he | 
painted. If his Performances are not alike per- | 
tect, all in the laft degree, they carry with them, | 
however, a Great Character of Spirit, Noblenefs, | 
Grace and Truth, infomuch that one may fay | 
of him, that excepting Titian only Vandyck fur- | 
pafles all the Painters that went before him, or 
have come afier him, in Portraits, and that his 
‘Hiftory-Pieces, in the Opinion ot good Judges, © 
deferve a place among the Works of the Painters © 
of the firfl Rank. 

We refer the Reader to the Englith School for a 
farther Account of this Great Maffer, for as be did” 
the greateft Number, and the moft valuable of his” 
Performances in England, as the Genius of our | 
Country, preferring Portraits to Hiftory-Pieces, in-| 
clin’ d bins to apply bimfelf wholly to Painting after) 
the Life ; as he receiv'd all the Incouragement in’ 
England which was due to bis Merit, liv'd here, 
marry d and dyd here, fo he moft defervedly| 
ought to be plac’d in our School, of which he is the 
Honour, and indeed of the Art it felf. | 


ADRIAN BROUWER | 


Of Oxdenarde, was born in the Year 1608. He- 
painted im Little, and delighted in enna ' 
the 
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| the A@ions of-the Peafants of his own Country: 
| His Subjects are generally low, but his Exprefli- 
| ons are fo lively, and his Colouring fo good, that 


his Pidures are worth their weight in Gold. His 


| fault was fotting ; he was Extravagant and Care- 
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lefs, and conf-quently always Poor, which he 
made a jeft of, being of a very pleafant humour, 
tho’ he could nothold it long. His Debaucheries 
and Irregular way of Living fhorten’d his Days, 
for he dy’d in the 36th Year of his Age, not 
leaving enough behind him to bury him. He 
was at firft bury'd in a Common Church-yard, 
but his Works growing every day more and 
more in Efteem, the Magiftrates of Antwerp re- 


' folv’dto preferve his Memory by raifing ano- 
| ble Tomb over him. His Corps was taken up 
| again, and bury’d afecond time in the Car- 

smelites Church, a vat Croud of People attend~ 


ing it to the Grave, over which a Magnificent 
Tomb was Ereéted, being a lafting proof of the 
Veneration paid by the Citizens of Antwerp to 
Merit in all Ages. 


CORNELIUS POELEN BURCH 


Born at Utrecht in the Year 1586, was a Dif- 
ciple of Blort. He went to Rome, and for fome 
time fudy’d Raphael's Works,which he defign’d. _ 
He afterwards apply'd himfelf wholly to Land- 
skips, taking Adam Elsheimer’s Manner for his Pat- 
tern: At laft having Study’d Nature more, he 
form’d a particular Stile, which was faithful and 
agreeable ; and following his Genins, he always 
drew {mall Figures. When he return'd to Hor 
land he work'd very afiduoufly to make himfelf — 
known. The King of ot having feen ong 
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of his Pieces, invited him to his Court, and al- 
low'd him a yearly Penfion. Returning to Utrecht 
he had fo much Bufinefs, he cou’d not gothro’ 
with it. His Pi€tures being to be carry’d from 
place to place with eafe, were fent for from all 


Parts. Rubens lik’d his Manner fo well that he | 


defir’d fome of his Pieces, which Samdrart un- 


dertook to fend him. His Works are to this - 


day known and efteem’d all over Ewrope. He 
dy'd at 74 Years of Age, Anno 1660, 


ROWLAND SAVERY 


A Flemming,was the Son of an Ordinary Pain- 


ter. His firft Exercife in his Art was to Imitate | 
all forts of Animals after Nature,and he became | 


fo Skilful, that the Emperor Rhodolpb, who had | 


a good Tafe, took him into his Service, and fent 


him to Friuli to ftudyLandskips on the Mountains, 
in which he fucceeded. Elis Defignus are gene- 
rally drawn with a Pen, and are wath’d over with _ 
different Colours, as near as he could to Nature, - 
in the Object he defign'd. He Colleéted all his 
Drawings into a Book, which he carefully con. | 
fulted. This Book isnow inthe Emperor’s Cu- 


ftody. Giles Sadeler, and Ifaac his Difciple, 


Grav’ d feveral of his Landskips ; the fineft of them | 
all is the Piece in which St.'ferom is reprefented: | 
"Twas done by Ifaac. Rowland dy'd at Utrecht | 


in a good old Age. 
JOHN TORRENTIUS 


Of Amfterdam, generally painted Small Figures, | 
and tho” he was never Out of his own Country, | 
he hat done. fomething with great Force, and | 

great | 
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great Truth. He lov'dto Paint Nudities, and was 
very Extravagant in his lewd fancy. His Friends 
often reprov’d him for it to no purpofe. Inftead 
of growing better by their Advice, to excufe his 
wicked Inclinations, he fell into a damnable He- 
refy, which he fpread about himfelf, and by 
which his Ob/cene Figures were not only Juftify’d, 
but Commended. He wastaken up for his hor- 
rible Tenents, and denying what was {worn a- 
gainft him, the Magiftrates put him tothe Tor- 
ture. He dy’d in the midft of his Torments, 
and his lewd Pictures were burnt by the Hands 
of the Common-Hangman, Azno 1640. 


FREDERIC BRENDEL 


OF Strasburg, painted in Diftemper with a great 
deal of Spirit and facility. He was William Baur's 
Matter. 


WILLIAM BAUR 


Of Strasburg, was Brendel’s Difciple, had a 
great Genias, but thefury of his Imagination hin- 
der’d his tudying the Antique,and BeautifulNature, 
and prevented his throwing off the barbarousG ont 
of his Gountry. ’Tis truehe was fome time ar 
Rome, but his ftudies were wholly employ’ d avout 
Architefture and Lardskip, and he took no Care 
to form a Grand Gufto, or learn how to fhew the 
Naked, which he defign’d very ill. He painted 
{mali Figures 1n Diftemper on Vellum: His Pencit 
was light, his General Expreffions and Compo/i- 
tions beautiful even to, Sublime. He ftudy’d his 
Trees atla Vigne Midame, and the Palaces, in and 
about Rome were his Models fox Architetiure. He 
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Eteh'd, himfelf,Ovid's Metamorphofes ; the Figures 
were of his own Invention, and make a Volume 
by, themfelves. Several of his Defigns, of Sub- 
-4ets taken out of the Holy Scriptures, and other 
- Hiftories, were Grav'd by Melchior Kuffel, and 
“make another Volume of Prints. By thefe two 
“Books one may perceive the extent of William 
Baur's Genius. He dy’d at Vienna in a very 
little time after he Married, Anno 1640. 


HENRY GAUVDE Gount-PALATINE, 


Born atUtrecht,and defcended from an Illuftrious 
Family in thofe Parts. He took fuch a fancy to 
Defigning, that there was not a young Painter 
in his Time, who Defign’d fo well as he did in 
his Youth. He went to Rome, while Adam Eljhei- 
mer Was there, with whom he Contraéted a clofe 
Friendfhip, and not only bought of him what 


Pictures he had already fintfh’d, but paid him | 
before-hand for as many as he fhould make in | 


feveral Years. Henry returning to Utrecht, Grav'd 
thofe Seven Pictures after Adam's Works, which 


the Curious admire for their fingular Beauty. A 


-young Woman that would have Marry’d him, 


gave him a Philtre, which, inftead of making © 
him in Love with her, took away the ufe of his 
Senfes. He grew a perfect Sot, and talk’d like | 
an Ideot on any thing but Painting, on which he™ 
would difcourfe very rationally and Judicioully | 


as long as he liv'd. 


DAVID TENIER Sy the Blder,) 


Of Antwerp, was one of Rubens’s Difciples in : 
his own Country, and Adam Elfueimer's at Rome, 
e 
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by which means, when he return’d to Autwerp, 
he made a mixture of Rabens's and Elfheimers 
Manners, He drew only Small Figures, for which > 
he was famous. He dy’din the Year 1649. i 


FJOHN Van HOUC 


Of Antwerp, was one of Rubens’s good Difci- 
ples. He went to Rome, where his Knowlege in 
Colouring was admii’d. In his way back to 
Flanders, pafling thro’ Vienna, the Arch-Duke Leo- 
pold took him into his Service, which kept him 
there till the Year 1650. the lat of Van Houc’s 
Life, who dy’d in the Prime of his Age. 


JAMES FOUQUIER 


A Flemming, born of a good Family, Was 
de Mompre’s Dilciple, and one of the mot 
Celebrated and Learned Landskip-Painters that 
ever was. The difference between his P1- 
Stures, and Titian’s, confit rather in the Coun- 
trices Reprefented, than in the Goodnefs. of 
the Pieces. The Principles of the One and the 
Other are the fame, and the Colouring alike good 
and regular. He painted for Rubens, of whom 
he learnr the moft Effential part of his Art. The 
EleGtor-Palatine employ’d him at Heidelberg, and 
thence he went to Paris, where, tho’ he work’d 
a long time, and was well paid for what he did, 
yet he grew poor thro’ his want of Conduét and 
dy’d in the Houfe of an ordinary Painter call’d 
Silvain, who liv'd in the Suburbs of St. Faques. 
He had two Pupils that follow’d his Manner : 
Their Names were Rendu and Belin, 
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PETER Van LAER, commonly call'd 
BAMBOCCIO 


3 


Was born in the City of Haerlem. He had a 
wonderful Genius for Painting, tho’ he minded 
chiefly the Stud 


y Of Small Figures, yet he was a U- 
niverfal Man, and very Induftrious in his {earch 
after every thing that had relation to his Pro- 
feflion. He made a long ftay at Rome, where 
he was belov’d and efteem’d by the Painters his 
Contemporaries.. His Manner was Sweet and 
True. The Italians gave him the Name of Bam- 
boccio On account of his extraordinary Figure: 
His Legs were long, his Body fhort,and his Head 
funk into his Shoulders ; but the Beauty of his 
Mind more than made amends for the Deformity 
of his Body, and his good Nature and good Man- 
ners hid the difagreeablenefs of his Petfon. He 
dy'd at threefcore Years Old by an Accidenr, 
falling into a Ditch near the City of Haerlem, 
in which he was drown’d. It appears by the 
Manner of his Death, that Divine Vengeance 
purfu'd him for a Crime he was guilty of at 
Rome while he liv’d there. He was one Lent 
taken three or four times, with five Dutchmen 
of his Acquaintance, eating Flefh on the Banks 
of the Tiber, without having any occafion for 
it. A Divine, who had advis’d them often not 
to do fo, furpriz’d them at it once more, and 
{eeing that fair Means would not do, threaten’d 
tO put them into the Inquifition, and both the 
Prieft and the Dutchmen being very much exaf- 
perated, they threw him into the River, . Tis 
obfervable, that all thefe five Dutchmen dy’d by 
Water. The 
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The Reader will remember that the Author is a 


Frenchman, and @ Catholick, and the Offenders 
Hollanders aad Proteftants. 


Foln Booth, and his Brother Henry, 


Of Urrecht, were both Blomaert’s Difciples, 
and both of them very Studious and Induft;i- 
ous in their Profeflion. They went to Rome, 

lere Henry apply’d himfelt to Landskips, imi- 
tating the Adanner of Claude de Lorrain, and Fobn 
ftudy’d the Drawing of Figures and animals in 
Imitation of Bamboccio’s Manner. Both of them 
fucceeded in their feveral Kinds. . They agreed 
to Paint a Picture together ; Sob drew the K- 
gures and the Amimals, and Henry the Landskips, 
reconciling their Adznmer {o well, that one would 
have thought the Piece had been all of one 
Man's doing. By this means they finifh’d their 
Pidtures with fo much eafe, and Sold them fo 
faft, that they refolv’d to continue their Joint- 
Labours. Henry's Death broke off their Part. 
nerfhip. He fell into a Canal at Venice one 
Night going Home, and was drown'd. He was 
one of Bambuoccio’s Accomplices in the Death of 
the Prieft. ‘fobs return’d to Utrecht, where he 
work’d and liv’d with Reputation. , 


DANIEL SEGRE 


Of Antwerp, was a Jefuit, Brother to Gerard 
Segre, and delighted in Painting Flower-Pieces. 
He drew them with fo much Frefhne/s and Light- 
ne{s, that his Performances were much efteem’d. 
He obferv’d this Method in the Difpofition of 
them, to make them ferve for a Border tofome 


little 
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little Piéture, which was plac’d according to 
his direction. 


Sir BALTHAZAR GERBIER 


Of Antwerp, bornin the Year 1592. He Painted 
{mall Figures in Diftempers; and Charles I. 
King of England, was fo well pleas’d with his 
Performances, that he invited him to his Court. 
The Duke of Buckingham perceiving he was a 
Man of very good Senfe, as well asa good Pain- 
ter, recommended him fo zealoully to his 
Majefty, that he Knighted him, and fent 
him to Brujels, where he a long time refided 
in Quality of Agent for the King of Great Bri- 
tain. 


HERMAN SWANFEILD, 


Commonly call’d the Hermit at Rome, not only 
becaufe he generally was alone among the 
Ruins in the Neighbourhood of Rome, Tivoli, 
Frefcati, and other places ; but becaufe he often 
left his Companions to go intothe Country, and 
Study Landskips after Nature. He became a Ma- 
fter of that fort of Painting, and alfo Defign’d Fi- 
gures with avery good Guffo. 


GELDOR®, or GELTHORP, 


Was a Painter of fo little Merit, that he fhou’d | 
not have been nam’d here, had not his Induftry | 
to get Money, becn very extraordinary, He | 
underftood Colours tolerably well, but had much 4 
ado to Defign any thing; fo he usd to procure | 
other Painters to Defign feveral Heads, feveral | 

Feet | 
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Teet,and feveral Hands upon Paper, which was 
rick’d and rubb’d over with Cole-Duft,-to aft 
fim in his Drawing. Thus he maintain’d him- 
felf by the Ignorance of his Chapmen, 


OLA ER, 


OF London, Painted all forts of Subjects in Di- 
ftemper, but was moft employ’d in Painting 
after the Life. He drew abundance of Portraits 
in the Courts.of King fames1, and King Charles I. 
and no body did better in that kind than him- 
felf, 

He had a Difciple, whofe Name was Cooper, 
whom Queen Chriftina Of Saweden entertain’ in 
her Service. 

Lely, an Englifh Man, drew very soad Portraits 
after Vandyck’s. Manner, as well for the Heads, as 
the Dre/s and adjuftments, | . 

This is all the French Hiftorian thinks fit to fay of 
the Englith School ; tho’ we {hall prove, that it bas 
been much more Fruitful in Mafters than the French, 
avhofe Genius in Painting like that in Mujick, is Vain 
and Trivial. The Eternal Red and Yellow, that 
make the principal Part of thei Colouring, is an In- 
france, how natural’tis for them to love a glaring 
and falfe Luftre, even in the Arts, as well as in their 
Government. In this foort account of the Englith 
Painters he cannot help Erring, for tho Sir Peter 
Lely was entirely an Englith Painter, he was not ar 
Englifh Aan. , 


CORNELIUS Van HEEM 


Of Antwerp, was an excellent Painter of 
Fruit, Flowers, and other inaminate Things. 
ABRA- 


* 
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ABRAHAM DIPEMBECK 


Of Boifleduc, was very much employ’d in his 
Youth, in Painting upon Gla, and afterwards 
“@ntering the School of Rubens, became one of | 
his beft Difciples. His Invention was Eafy and | 
Ingenious. The Prints that were Grav’d after his 
orks, are proofs of ir, and among others, thofe 
he made for a Book, Intituled, The Temple of the 
Mujfes, which performance is alone fuficient ta 
ferve for an Encomium on this Painter, 


DAVID TENIERS, the Younger, 


Painted generally (mall Figures. He Defign'd 
well; his Manner was firm, and his Pencil 
Light: As for Copying of other Men’s Works 
he was a perfect Proteus. He transform’d himfelf 
into as many Mafters as he undertook to Copy, 
all whom he Counterfeited fo exactly, that to 
this day ’tis hard co diftinguifth the Copy from 
the Original, in all his Pieces of that kind. The 
Arch-Duke Leopold made him Direéfor of bis Pain- 
tings, and by his means the Pictures in his Gal- 
lery were Engrav’d. 


REMBRANT Van R EIN. 


He took his Sirname from the Place of his 
Birth, Van-Reim or Rhine, a Village Situated on 
an Arm of that River, which runs thro’ Leyden, 
His Father was a Maller; and his Mafter one 
Lefman, a tolerable good Painter of Amfterdam; 
but he ow’d all the pepeicde he acquir’d in 
his Profeilion, to the goodnefs of his Under. 
* | ‘ftand- 
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ftanding, and the Solidity of his Refle@ions, — 
However, we muft not think to find Corre aie 
of Defign, nor a Guffo of the Antique in his Works, 
He us’d to fay, he aim’d at nothing more than 
to imitate Living Nature, making that Narure 
confift only in things Created, fuch as they ap. 
pear. He had old Pieces of Armour, old Inftru- 
ments, old Head-drefles, and abundance of old 
Stuff of divers forts hanging up in his Work~- 
houfe, which he faid were bis Antiques: Never 
thelefs, tho’ he pretended to defpife Aptiquity, 
and toform to himfelf a new Manner, he was 
very Curious in getting the fine Defigns that came 
out of Italy, and had a great Collection of them ; 
as alfo of Italian Prints, tho’ he made little orno 
ufe of them; fo true it is, that Education and 
Habit have a mighty Power over the Minds of 
Men. Notwithftanding he profited himfelf fo 
little by the Aztiquities, he drew a great num- 
ber of Portraits, with Force, Sweetne(s and Truth 
or Likenefs, that furprize the Spe&tator. His 
Manner in Etching was very like that in Painting. 
Twas expreflive and lively, efpecially in his Por. 
traits, the Touches of which are fo 2 propos, that 
they exprefs both the Flefh andthe Life. There 
are extant about two hundred and fourfcore 
Prints of his Drawing. Hisown Portrait is drawn 
in feveral of them ; and one may gues by the 
Year, which is put down on thofe Prints, thae 
he was born in the beginning of the laft Cen- 
tury. There are none of the dates before the 
Year 1628. and noneafter 1659. Three or four 
of them fhew, that he was at Venice in 1635 and 
1636. He marry’d in Holland. He Grav'dhis 
own, and hisWives Portrait together. He touch’d 
his ‘Prints over again 4 Or 5 times, to change the 
Clare 
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Claro Ofcuro, and heighten the effect they had 
on the Spectator. Itappears he did not always 
like to have them Workt off on Whice Paper : 
Several of his Works are done on Paper faintly 
ftain’d, chiefly on China Paper, which is of a 
reddifh Tint, and thefe Proofs are very much 
fought after by the Curious. 

He had a way in his Graving, that was ne- 
ver heard of before, as I know of; it had fome- 
thing of a Black Manner in it. Tho’ he was a 
Man of good Senfe, and had got Money, yet 
he lov’d to keep mean Company. Some of his 
Friends told him of it, to whom he anfwer'd, 
When I bave a mind to unbend and recreate my 
Mind, 1 don’t care fo much for Honour, as I do for 
Liberty. And beingonce reproy’d by fome Per- 
fons, who cou’d be free with him, for the fir- 
guiarity of his Manner, in the ufe of Colours, 
which made his Piétures rugged and uneven, he 
reply’d, I am a Painter, and nota Dyer. He dy'd 
at Amfterdam, in the Year 1668. 


Reflections on the Works of 
REMBRANT. 


The example of Rembrant, is a very fenfible 
demonftration of the Power, which Habit and 
Education have over the mind of Man ; and 
that Genius is by fo much the more valuable, by 
how much the more ’tis Cultivated. _This Pain- 
ter was born with a Talent, and a happy difpofi- 
tion of Soul. He was a Man of Senfe; his Vein 
was Fruitful ; his Thoughts Fine and Singular ; 
his Compofitions Expreflive, and his Fancy Lively — 
But having with his Milk, fuckt in the ov, of 7 
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His Country, being bred up in the continual 
View of a beavy Nature, and not knowing, till it 
was too late, a Likenefs or Truth more perfect 
than that which he had always Pradtis'd, his 
Produétions have too much of his Habitude in them, 
notwithftanding the good Seed that was fown in 
his Mind. Thus we cannot find in Rembrant, 
either Rapbael’s Gout, or that of the Antique ; or 
any Poetical Thoughts,or Elegance of De/igu. We 
meet with nothing, but what the Nature of his 
Country, and a lively Fancy were capable of 
Producing. He has fometimes enrich’d the Po- 
verty of his Subjects, by a happy Motion of his 
Genius, but haying no certain Knowledge of 
Beautiful Proportion, he eafily relaps’d into the 
jl] Gout, to which he had accuftom’d himfelf. 

For this Reafon, he painted very few Hiftori- 
cal Subjects, tho’ he de/ign'd an infinite Number 
of Thoughts, that were as fenftble and as Picquant 
as the Productions of the beft Mafters. I have e- 
nough of his De/igns in my cuftody, to convince 
every impartial Judge of the Truth of this AG 
fertion.; and tho” the invention of his Prints is 
not fo ingenious as that of his Defigns, yet the 
Beauty of the Claro Ofeure,and of the Expreflions, 
is fuch, as is rarely to be met with in other Ma- 
fters Performances. °Tis true, he had nor a Ta- 
Jentto chufe what was moft Beautiful in Nature 
for his imitation, buc had a wonderful Genius 
for reprefenting Objects that were prefent before 
him. The Portraits he drew are fufficient to ju- 
ftify what I have faid, and are fo far from being 
below the Works of any other Mafter, that there 
are few which can ftand the Comparifon with 
his, ) 
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If his Out-lines are not Correct, the Touches 
of his Defigns are full of Life, and we may per- 
Ceive in the Portraits which he Grav'd, that eve- 
ry ftroke of his Graver, like that of his Pencil, 
gave Life and Likenefs to his Objects, and thews 
the Excellence of his Genius. 

He underftood the Claro Ofcuro in the higheft 
degree. His Local Colours are a help to each o- 
ther, and are moft valuable by Comparifon. — His 
Carnations are as true, as frefh,and as perfeét in 
the Subjects he has reprefented as Titian’s. Both 
of thefe Painters were convine'd, that there 
were certain Colours which deflroy’deach other, 
if they were mixt to excefs, and thar they fhou’d 
be as little fhaken as poflible by the motion of 
the Pencil. They prepar’d their firt Ley with 
Colours that kindly united, and were as near to 
the Life, as poifible. On this they laid their Vir- 
gin Tits, with light ftrokes of the Pencil; and 
thus they imitated the Force and Frefhnefs of 
Wature. 

- The difference between thofe two Painters in 
this Matter, is, Zitias manag’d his Art fo inge- 
nioufly, and withal fo profoundly, that *tis im- 
perceptible ; whereas to look clofely on Rem- 
brant’s Works, one may eafily diftinguith his, 
though at a convenient diftance his Painting ap- 
pears very well united, both by the exaétnefs of 
his Strokes, and the harmony of his Colours. He 
was Mafter of his Pemcil, and of the part of Co- 
louring, which is an undeniable Proof, that his 
Ability was above cenfure, for he pofleft the 
beft parts of his art in a Sovereign degree. 
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GERARD DOU 


OF Leyden, was a Difciple of Rembrant; and 
tho’ his A¢azner of Working was quite diffe- 
rent from his Mafters, yet he ow'd his Know- 
ledge, and the principal Rules of Colouring to 
Van-Rein. He Painted Little Figures in Oil, which 
tho’ they are nor a Foot high, are neverthelefs'as 
much finifh’d, as if they had been as big asthe 
Life. He drew always after Nature, and view’d 
his Originals in a Convex Mirrcar. He did very 
few Portraits of great Lords or Ladies, becaufe 
Perfons of their Quality, have not patience to fit 
fo long as he wou’d have had them. The Refident 
of Denmark's Wife fitting to him for her Picture, 
he was no lefs than five days in Drawing her 
Hand only, not to mention how much time he 
took up about her Head. By this method his 
Works feem almoft as Perfect as Nature her felf, 
without lofing any thing of che Frefhnefs, Union 
or Force of Colouring, or of the Claro Ofcure. 

The common height of his Pictures did not 
exceed a Foot, and his Price was fometimes fix 
hundred, fometimes eight hundred, and fome- 
times a thoufand Livres each Pi@ture, more or 
lefs according to the time he fpent about it, 
reckoning after the rate of 20 Sols an hour. His 
Painting-Room was open a-top, for the Light to 
enter,that he might have the better opportunities 
for his Shadows, and it was built on the fide of a 
Canal to avoid Duft. He pounded his Colours 
on Cryfal. He lock’d up his Pallet and Pencils 
when he had done Work, and when he began ic 
he refted himfelf a little till the Duft was laid, 
In fair weather he generally went abroad in the 

Y Fields 
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Fields to take the Air, and repair the lofs of his 
Spirits, for he was fo indefatigable in his La- 
bour, that it confum’d him very much. 

There are a great many reflections to be made 
on his Manner of Painting, and I can’t tell whe- 
ther ‘tis as imitable as “tis admirable ; for 
Painting requires an extraordinary Fire, and that 
is inconfiftent with the patience and attention 
which are requifite in fuch fort of Productions. 
One wou'd think, that the main Skill of a Painr- 
éx is to do great Things with a little Work,,. 
that a Picture may feem finifh’d at a proper di- 
ftance ; but Gerard belicv'd, that great Know- 
ledge and great Labour were compatible, and 
that an Axtift ought to imitate every thing he 
difcovers in his Model at a nearer View. All 
that canbe faid of it is, chat Gerard Dou’s Pieces, 
confifting of few Figures, did not fatigue the 
Fancy much, and that he was born with a par- 
ticular Talent for fuch fort of Performances. 


FRANCIS MIERIS 


Of Leyden, was Difciple of Gerard Dou, and 
follow’d his Mafter’s Adanner entirely. His Gu/fo 
Of Defigning was better, his Compojitions were more 
graceful, and his Colouring more fweet. He made 
ufe of a Convex Mirrour, as well as Dou. There 
are few of his Pieces to be feen, for, dying 
young he did, not finifh many. There is one 
of his of abouf fifteen Inches long, ia which he 
reprefents a Mercers Shop, the Mercer fhewing his 
Stuffs, and the Cuftomer ‘cheapning of them. 
There are feveral/ forts of Stuffs unroll’d in the 
Piece, and one may very plainly .perceive the 
difference between them. TheFigures are Bone 

and 
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and the Compofition in every part of it is ad. 
mirable. He had two thoufand Franks for this 
Piece, and all that have feen ir, were forry for 
the untimely Death of fo great a Mafter. He 
liv'd as ifhe did not intend to trouble the World 
long. Hetook no care of his Affairs, he defpis’d 
Order,Oeconomy,and was very extravagant. This 
Conduct brought him into Debr, and his Debts 


| into Prifon. He was feveral times thrown into. 


_ Jayle, and once his Creditors kept him there 
longer than Ordinary. °Twas propos’d to him 
to Paint to pafs away the time, and his Credirors 
_ Offer’d to take a Piéture for their Money. He 


anfwer'd,’Tavas impoffible to Work in [uch a wretched 
Place, for that the fight of the Grates,and the ratling of 
the Chains difturb'd his fancy. His irregular Courfes 


_fhorten’d his Life, and carry’d him off in the 
Flower of his Age, duno 1683. 


HANNEMAN 


OF the Hague, was Van Dyck’s Difciple, and 
always follow’d his Maftets. Adanner, with fuc- 
'¢efs, He drew abundance of Portraits, which 
are difpers’d up and down in the United Provin- 
ces ; and thofe he Copy’d after Van Dyck are ta 
ken for Originals. 


| JAMES FORDANS 


. Of Antwerp, was born in the year 1594. and 
learn’d the principles of his Art of Adam Van 
Noort: He alfo ftudy’d the Works of the other 
Famous Painters of that City, and made fuch 
nice Obfervations on Nature, that the Adanner he 
form'd to himfelf, acquir'd him the -yebaaaivt 
¥a ) 
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of being; one of the greateft Mafters of the Low- 
Countries. He wanted only to have been at Rome, 
as he fhew d himfelf by his efteem of the Italian 
Painters, and by the pains he took to Copy Zi- 
tian, Paolo Veronefe, the Baffans, and Caravag- 
gios Works, where-ever he lic upon them. He 
‘was hinder’d travelling thither by an early Mar- | 
- xiage, which he contracted with bis Maller Adam | 
Van Noort’s Daughter. His Talent was for large} 
Pictures. His Adanner was Strong, Sweet and} 
Faithful. “Tis faid that Rubens, whofe bef prin-| 
ciples he had made himfelf entirely Mafter of, 
‘and for whom he work’d, fearing he wou'd ex- 
cel him in Colouring, employ’'d hima long time} 
to make large Cartoons for Tapiftrics, in Difem- 
per, after Sketches in Colours, of Rubens’s own 
doing. The Tapiffries were for the King of Spain, 
and ‘fordans, by a contrary babitude, weaken’'d 

his Knowledge in the Principles of Colouring! 

which before was ftrong, and reprefented the 

Truth of Nature in a wonderful degree. He 

perform’d many excellent Picces in Antwerp, ang 

other Cities of Flanders , as alfo for.the Kings ol 

Denmark and Sweden. He was indefatigable in 

his Labours, and all his Recreation was the Com: 

pany of his Friends, whom he vifited in the Even 

ings, his pleafant Humour being a great reli¢ 
to the fatigues of his Profeflion. He dy’d 4 
fourfcore and four Years old, Anno 1678. 


ERAS MUS QUILLINUVUY 


Of Antwerp, was born in the year 1607. Hi 
at firlt profeit himfelf a PA:lofopher, but he lov 
Painting fo much, that he was fore’d to. givi 
way to his Inclination, and change his Proteff 


| 
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on. He learn’d his Art of Rubens, and became 
avery good Painter. He did feveral Grand Pere. 
formances in Antwerp, andthe places thereabouts, 


for Churches and Palaces ; and tho’ he aim’d ae 


| nothing more than the pleafure he took in theEx- 
| ercife of Painting, yet whenhe dy’d he left be- 


hind him ageneral Efteem of his Skill, and a 
wonderful Character of Merit in his. Are. 


FOACHIM SANDRART 


Was born at Franckfort the 12th of May,1606. 
and was Son of Laurence Sandrart, who, having 
Educated him at theGrammar-School, and finding 
his Inclination was to Defigning and Graving, 
fuffer’d him to take his own courfe. Foachim 


was fo eager to learn, that he went a-Foot to 


Prague, to put himfelf to Giles Sadeler, the Fa- 


| mous Graver, who perfwaded him not to mind 
 Graviug, but apply his Genius to Painting. He 


accordingly went to Utrecht, and was fometime 
under the Difcipline of Gerard Huntorft, who 
took him into Exgland with him, where he ftaid — 
till che year 1627. in which the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Patron of Painters and Painting, 
was aflaffinated by Felton at Port/mouth, Among 
the rare Pieces which Sandrart faw in England, 
there is mention made in his Life of the twelve 
Cafars bigger than the Life, Drawn by Titian, 
and Engtav'd by Giles Sadeler. *Tis faid alfo, 
that after the Duke of Buckingham’s Death, the 
Emperor Ferdimand ll.’s Agents, bought the 
Pieces that were in that Duke's Cabinet, for 
their Mafter, who adorn’d his Palace at Prague 
with them, where parte of them are to this 
day. | 
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Sandrart being at Venice, Copy’d Titian's, and 
Paolo Veronefe’s fineft PiGures. From Venice he 
went to Rowe with Blond the Graver, his Coufin- 
German, where having ftaid fome Years, he be- 
came one of rhe moft confiderable Painters of his 
time. The King of Spam fending to Rome 
for Twelve Pictures, of the moft skilful 
Hands that were then in that City, Guido Reni, 
Guercino da Cento, Giofeppino, Maffimi, Gentilefchi, 
Pietro da Cortona, Valentino, Andrea Sacchi, Lan- 
franco, Domenichino, Pouffin and Sandrart, were 
chofen to draw ithe Twelve Pictures which were 
fent to that King. The Marquis ¥u/tiniani com- 
ing to the Knowledge of him, defir’d to have 
him in his Service, and gave him the Direétion 
of the Graving of the Statucs in his Gallery. 
 Sandrart,after a long ftay at Rome,went toNaples, 
from thence to Sicily and Malta, and at length 
return’d thro’ Lombardy to Frankfort, where he — 
marry’d. A great Dearth happen’d foon after, 
which made him leave Germany to go to Am- 
fterdam, where he form’da Society of the Curious. 
The Famine abating in Germany, he return’d to — 
Frankfort. Not long after he took Polleflion of — 
the Mannor of Stokau, in the Dutchy of Neu- | 
burg, which was fallen to him ; and finding it © 
very much out of repair, he fold all his Fine Pi- © 
ures, Defigns, and other Curiofities, to raife Mo- © 
ney to put it in Order; which he had {carce | 
done before the War broke out between the 7 
Germons and French, when the latter, the greate/f | 
Incendiaries in the World, burnt his Houfe entire- © 
Jy to the Ground. He re-built it, and made it | 
better than ever; but fearing a fecond Invafion © 
he fold ir, and fettled at Augsburg, where he | 
perform’d feveral fine Pieces: Among ane i‘ } 
. bi 
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did the Tovelve Months of the Year there, which 
were Grav'd in Holland, with a Defcription of 
each Piece under it in Latin Verfe. 

His Wife dying,he left Ausburg, and went toNx- 
remberg, where he fet up an Academy of Painting. 
Here he publifh’d feveral Volumes on Subjects 
relating to his Profeffion, in which he work’d 
till he was threefcore and feventeen years old. 

The moft confiderable ofhis Treatifes is, The 
Lives of the Painters, being an Abridgment of Yz- 
fari and Ridolf for whatconcerns the Italian Paint- 
ers, and of Charles Van Mander for the Flemmings 
of the laft Century. The reft he colleéted from 
Memoirs of his own, which he gather’d from 
the Report of others,or his own Knowledge, and 
from this Work we have taken the greateft pare 
of whatrelates to the Flemi(h Bainters of this Cen- 
tury, in the account we have given of them. 

The Life of Sandrart is written at large, at the 


end of the Book we have {poken of in the for- 


mer Paragraph. The Author of it has not pur 
down the day of this Painter’s Death, and we 
have not been able to learn it elfewhere. He 
mentions a great number of Pictures, very large 


| and very full of Work, as alfo abundance of Por- 
_ traits drawn by Sazdrart, of whomhe {peaks as of 
_ an excellent Painter. Having feen nothing of 


| 
| 


his doing, we can make no judgment of his skill ; 
however, ifone may judge of it by the Prints 
in The Lives of the Painters, to which his 


| Name is put, he was no extraordinary Artift. We 


may reafonably commend him for the love of his 
Profeflion, which appears every where thro” the 
whole Treatife, and for his Intention to be fer- 
viceable to the young Painters of his Nation, 
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by fetting before their Eyes, the fine Statues and 
fair Edifices in Rome. 


Henry Ver{chue, a Dutch Painter. 


Nature adoris the World by variety of Ge- 
nius's as fhe Embellithes the Earth: by diverfity of 
Fruits, and tho’ fhe produces both the one and 
the other, fometimes fooner and fometimes | 
later, fhe gives to each its Grace and its Merit. | 
| Henry Verf{ehure, born at Gorcum in the Year 1627. | 

was the Son of a Captain then in the Service | 

of the States of the United Provinces. He was 

one of the Pruitsthat are ripe early, and his Fa- | 
ther was very Careful to have him well Educa- } 

ted. Perceiving by the Pleafure he took in. De- | 

fring, as foon as he had the ufe of his Reafon, ] 
that he had a violent Inclination to Painting, he | 
pur him at 8 years ot Age,to a Painter at Gorcum, 
who did nothing but Portraits. Henry {pent his 
time in Defigning till he was thirteen years old, 
when heleft his Mafter the Face-Painter at Gorcum, 

to Learn the greater principles of his Art of 
Fobn Bot at Utrecht, who was then in Reputati- | 

on. He livd with him fix years, at the end of | 

which term, finding he knew enough of Paint- | 

ing, to benefit himfelf by the fine things that are | 
in. Italy, he Travell'd thither in the twentieth | 

year of bisAge, He went firft to Rome, and em- | 

ploy’d himfelf in Defigning the Figures he {aw | 

there, and in frequenting the Academies, but § 

. his Genius inclining him to paint Asimals, Hunt-% 
tings and Bartels, he ftudy'd every thing that J 
might be ufcful to him in that way. He De-# 
fign’d Landskips, and the Famous Buildings, not | 
only in the Neighbourhood of Rome, but all over 7 
Kaly. 4 
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Italy. This Employment gave him a relith of 
Archite&ture. He became skilfulin it, and one 

may fee by his Piétures what Inclination he ha@ 
for this Art, and the good Godt he contracted in 

st, He made along ftay at Rome, Florence and 

Venice. Yn the latter City, he grew into Efteem 

with the Perfons of the beft Quality, by the Ex- 

cellence of his Performances, and the politenefs 

of his Manners. At laft, having liv’d ten years 

in. Italy, he refolv'd to return fo his own 

Country. He paft thro’ Swifferland into France, 

and while he was at Paris, met with the Burgo- 

mafter Marfevin's Son, who was going to make 

theTour of Italy: A little perfwafion prevail'd with 

Verfchure to accompany him. He return’d thi- 

ther, ftaid there three years longer, and then 

came back to Flolland, arriving at Gorcum in the 

year 1662. 

His Talent for Battels put him upon employ- 
ing it in that fort of Painting. He gave himfelf 
up intirely to the motions of his Genius, and to 
exercife it with fuccefs ftudy’d every thing that 
generally paflesin an Army. He made a Cam- 
paign Anno 1672: and was particularly ftudious 
to abferve Horles of all Kindsand Countries. He 
Defign'd divers Encampments, the events in Bat- 


. tels, Routs and Retreats ; what happens after a 


ViGtory, in the place of Battel among the Dead 
and the Dying mingled with Horfes, and abari- 
don’d Arms. His Genius was, Fine and Fruit- 
ful, and tho’ there was a great deal of Fire in his 
Thoughts, and in his Work, yet having ftudy’d 
much after Nature, he form’d a particular Guffo, 
which never. degenerated into what we call 
Masner, but comprehended a great Variety of 
Objects, and had more of the Roman than che 

Fle- 
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Flemifo Gott in it, with allowance tor his Subjects 
which are almoft all Modern, the Scenes of his 
Pictures are generally Beautiful, and the Figures 
that compofe them full of Spirit. His chief de- 
light was in his Profeifion.He had always aCrayon 
in his Hand, and where-ever he came, Defign'd 
fomething or other after Nature, if he met with | 
any thing to his Gout, or aftera good Pi@ure 
either Figures, Buildings, or Animals. For this 
end he always carry’d fome Blank-Paper, or Book 
about with him. “Ihave feen a Score full of his 
Drawings. His bef Performances are at the 
Hague, Amfterdam, and Utrecht. He was a Man 
offo much Senfe and Honour, that he was cho. 
fen to be one of the Magiftrates of the City he 
liv'd im. He accepted of the Office, on conditi- 
on he was not requir’d ro quit hisProfeffion, which 
he lov’d better than his Life. He fpent his time 
very happily, honour’d as a Magiftrate, efteem’d 
asan Artift, and lov'd by every body 3 When 
happening to undertakea final] Voyage by Sea, 
he was caft away two Leagues from Dort, and 
drown'd the 6th of April 1690. aged 63 years, 
thavein my cuftody a large Volume of his De- 
ens, the fight of which will thew his Merit more 
than all have faid of him. Me 


GALPAR NEISCHER - 


Born at Prague in Bobemia, was the Son of an 


ingineer, who dy’d in the Service of the Re- 
publick of Poland. His Mother being a Roman. 
Carbolick, was forc’d to leave Prague, when the 
Proveftants made themfelves Maftersof that City. 
Shecarry’d three Sons with her, of whom Gafizz 
was the youngeft, A few Leagues off from the 
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Town fhe ftop’d at a Caftle, which, when the 
leaft expected it, was befieg’d, and making a vi- 
gorous Refiftance, thofe that were within it 
were foon reduc’d to extream want. Ga/par's 
rwo Brothers were, among others, ftarv'd to 
Death. 

His Mother fearing to lofe him in the fame 
manner, found a way out of the Caftle,and made 
her efcape withthe only Child that was left her. 
Every thing fail’d her but Courage. She Tra- 
yel’d on with her Son in her Arms, and by 
Chance guided her to Arabeim in Gueldland, 
where fhe met with fome Relief for her felf and 
ber Son. . 

A Doétor of Phyfick, whofe Name was Tui- 
kens, a Man of Wealth and Worth, took a fancy 
to young Netfcher, and had him well Educated, 
intending to breed him a Phyfitian, but the force 
of his Genius carrying him tothe Study of De- 
fiening, Tulkens gave way toit, and fuffer’d him 
to follow his Inclination to Paimting. When he 
was at School he could not forbear {crawling a 
Defign onthe fame Paper upon which he wrote 
his Theams. By this his Patron {aw ‘twas in vain 
for him to think of making a Doétor of him, fo 
he was put to aGlafer (the only Man in Arnheim 
who knew any thing of Painting ) to learn to 
Defgn. , 

Netfeber, ina very little while, finding he knew 
twore than his Mafter, went to Daventer, to place 
himfelf with one Terburg, who was Burgo-Ma- 
fter of the Town, and a Skilful Painter, He 
drew all his Pieces after Nature, and had fuch a 
particular Talent for Painting of Saties, that in 

all his Cospofitions he contriv’d fome reafon or 
other to bring theminto hig Piétures, and to oe 
; pote 
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pofe of them fo, that they might receive the 
Principal Light. 
| Net/cher retain’d this Affe€tation a long time, 
hd tho’ he did not introduce his Sétins into all 


rts of Subjects, as his Mafter did, yet he made 
ule of them in feveral of his Pieces: However, 
ae was fo prudent as nor to ler the Affefation 
appear. vi 
» Having acquir’d a good Hand at Terburg’s, he 
went 10! Holland, where he work’d 4 long time 
for Picture Sellers, who impofing on his ealynefs, 
paying him fmall Rates for his Pieces, and Sel- 
ling them at great ones, he refolv’d to deal no 
more with them, but to go to Rome ‘and improve 
himfelf farther in his Art. He Embark’d on board 
a Ship bound for Bourdeaux, where when he ar- 
riv'd, he Lode’d at a Merchant’s Houfe, whofe 
Kinfwoman he marry’d, and being diverted by 
a ftronger Inclination than that he had for Pain- 
ting, he gave over all thoughts of g0ing to Italy, 
and return’d to Holland. 3 
He fettled at the Hague, the good fuccefs of 
his Works inviting him ro flay there, and Expe- 
rience prov’d to him, thatthe bef way for him 
to maintain his Family, which began to grow 
numerous, was to apply wholly to drawing of 
Portraits. Fie became fo Perfeét, and fo Famous 
in this fort of Painting, that there was {carce 
any Confiderable Family in Holland that had not 
fome Portraits of hisdoing. The Foreign Mi- 
nifters feldom went from the Hague without 
carrying fomething of his Drawing with them. 
Bythis means his Pieces are to be met with in 
moft parts of Europe. Don France(co de Melos, 
the Portugal? Amballador, had his own Picture, 
and feveral others, drawn by him, Mott of thofe 
. ~ Pieces 
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Pieces are now at Lisbon, in the Cuftody of the 
Arch-bifhop. 

Charles Il. King of England, being charm’d 
with Net{cher’s, Performances, did his wt- 
moft to tempt him into his Service, offering 
him a large Penfion.. But Net(cher having got 
enough tor his, and his Families Subfiftence, pre- 
ferd the Tranquillity of hisown way of living, 
to the tumultuous Life of a great Court. The 
Pain he generally was in, difturb’d the happi- 
pefs of his*Condition. He had been troubled 
with the Gravel ever fince he was 20 Years Old, 
and the Gout taking him feveral Years after, 
both together brought him to his Grave at the 
Hague, Anno 1684. in the Forty Eighth year of 
his Age. 

He was one of the beft Painters of the Low- 
Countries, at leaft of thofe that work’d in Little. 
His Defigns were Corredt, but his Guffo in that 
part of his Art, never vary'd from that of his 
Country. He underftood the Claro Ofcuro very 
well, and among his Local Colours, which were all 
good, he had a particular Talent for Painting of 
linnen. His Manner of Painting was very Mcl- 
low: His Touches were not Appareat: How- 
ever, they were finifh’d. When he intended to 
give the laft Hand to any Picce, he rub’d it over 
with a Varnith which did not dry in two or 
three days, and during thac time he had leifure 
to manage his Colours over and over to his 
liking ;thofeefpecially that being neither too hard 
nor too Liquid, were the more eafily united to 
thofe which he added ‘a new, withoutlofing any 
thing of their frefhnefs or their firft Quality, 
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? Is dificult to affign any time to the Begin- 
T ning of Painting in France, for When 
Francis 1. fene for Rofo and Primaticcio, there 
were feveral Painters in France, who were 
able to works under the Dire&tion of thofe two 
Mafters, and abundance of other Ltalian Painters 
who came to Paris for Employment. Thefle French 

Painters 
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Painters were Simon le Roy, Charles and Thomas 
'Dorigny, Lois Frangois, ean Lerambert, Charles 
Charmoy, ‘fean and Guillaume Rondelet, Germain 
| Munier, ‘fean de Bretil, Guillaume Hoey, Euftache 
du Bois, Antoine Fantofe, Michel Rocheler, Fean 
Samfon, Girard Michel, Fannet, Corneille de Liom, 
Du Moutier le Pere, and Fean Coufin. Tho’ fome 
of thefe Painters were greater Mafters than o- 
ithers, yet their Works were not fo confiderable 
_as to deferve the attention of the Curious in our 
days, unlefs we will Except the Performances of 
| Fannet, Corneille de Lion, Du Moutier, and Fean 
 Confin: Of thefe the three firft drew an infinity 
of Portraits, among which there are fome that 
are tolerably Five. 


JEAN COUSIN. 


| As for fean Coufin, he is worthy a particular 
Commendation. He was born at Swcey near 
| Sens,and Study’d the Fie Arts fo ftrenuoufly in 
his Youth, that he became profoundly Learned, 
efpecially in the Mathematicks, which isa great 
help tothe regularity of Defign. By this means 
he was Correé enough in that part of Painting, 
_and has printed a Book on the Subject, that 
_ has born many Impreffions, and alone, as. {mall 
as it is, and as little a Figure as it makes, will 
_ fufice to preferve Cou/in’s Memory along time. 
| He wrote alfo of Geometry and Perfpective. Pain- 
ting on G/a/s being very much in Vogue in thofe 
_ days, he apply’d himfelf more to: that, than to 
| Drawing of Piétures. One may fee feveral fine 
_ Perforrnances of his in the Churches of the 
_ Neighbourhood of Ses, and fome in Paris, pare 
. ticularly in St. Gervafe’s Church, where, on the 
| Win- 


1 
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| 
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Windows of the Quoir, he Painted the Martyr- | 
dom of St. Laurence, the Hiftory of the Samaritan 
Woman, and that of the Paralytick. There are 
feveral Pictures of his doing in the City of Sens ; 
as alfo, fome Portraits: But the chiefeft of his 
Works, and that which is moft efteem’d, is his | 
Picture of the Laft Fudg ment. 
This Piece is in the Sacriftie of the Minims 
at Bois de Vincennes, and was Grav'd by Peter de | 
Jode a Flemming, a good Defigner. This Picture 
thewsthe fruitfulnefs of Cou/in’s Genius, by the | 
Number of the Figures that enter into the | 
Compofition: However, one would with there i 
had been a little more Elegance of Defign | 
in it. | 
He marry’d the Daughter of the Lieutenanr- | 
General of Sens. He carry'd her to Paris, and 
liv'd there the reft of his Days. His Learning 
and agreeable Humour acquir’d him the Efteem | 
of the Great. He was well reeeiv’d at Court, 
and in favour with Four Kings fucceffively. 
Henry the Second, Francis the Second, Charles the 
Ninth, and Henry the Third. 
He work’d alfo in Sculpture, and made Ad- — 
miral Chabot’s Tomb, which is in the Chappel of — 
Orleans, belonging to the Celeftinesin Paris. We 4 
cannot tell exactly in what Year Fean Cou/in dy’d. | 
"Tis certain he was living Anno 1689. and arriv’d | 
to a very great Age. 


De BREUTIL and BUNEL 


Thefe two Painters, after Primaticcio’s Death, | 
were employ’d to finifh the Paintings he was to | 
have done himfelf, had he liv'd long enough. 
The former painted Fourteen Pictures in one i : 
: the | 
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the Chambers at Fontainbleau, call’d the Stoves, 
and in Conjunction with Buncl, “did the fittle 
| Gallery in the Louvre, that was burnt in 1660, 
| They both dy’d in the Reign of Henry 1V. 


MARTIN FRIMINET 


Of Paris, was the Difciple of his Father, 2 
bey indifferent Painter ; bur Emulating the 
| Young Men who follow’d the fame Profeffion 
| at that time he refolv’d to Travel to Italy. His 
| Chief Abode was at Rome, where he liv'd feven 
} Years, ftudying Michael Angelo’s Works more 
than any thingelfe. For this reafon his Adcnner, 
_ ever after, was not unlike that Great Painters, as 
_ one may fee by the Chappel of Fontainbleau, which 
_is moftof his doing. He began this Work in 
“the Reign of Henry IV. who honour’d him with 
his Efteem, and continu’d it in the Reign of 
Lewis XIII. who conferr’d the Order of St. Mi- 
chael on him ; but he did not enjoy this Honour, 
nor theFavours of the Court long, for before 
he had quite finifh’d his Work, he fell fick and 
dy’d in the Year 1619, Aged 52 Years. Abun- 
dance of Painters came: after Friminet, but,in- 
‘ftead of improving his Adanner, they fell into an 
Infipid Gout, tothe Scandal of the French Painting. 
This Gout lafted till Blanchard and Vouet. arriv’d 
from Italy. There were other Painters, whom, 
_becaufe they were employ’d in painting the 
King’s Palaces, I think fir to Name, as du Perac, 
‘Serome Baullery, Henry Lerambert , Pafquier Tetelin, 
fean de Brie, Gabriel Honnoit, Ambroife du Bois, and 
Guillaume du Mee. 


Z FERDI- 
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FERDINAND BELLE, 


Tho’ he was born at Mechlin, ought to be 
plac’d among the French Painters, for that he 
work’d moft of his Time at Paris, where he | 
drew avaft number of Portraits. However, be- | 
caufe he wasa Foreigner, Loiis, Henry, and Charles | 
Baubrun, were better paid than he for their | 
Pictures, tho’ they were inferior to him in their | 
Art. He left two Sons behind him, who fol- | 
Jow’d the fame Profeflion. 


VARIN, | 


Born at Amiens, painted at Paris with Succefs. | 
The Piéture over the High Altar of the Barefooted | 
Carmelites Church, near the Hotel de Luxemburg, 
is of his Drawing. We mention him, the ra- 
ther, becaufe he helpt to put Poufin in the Way 
of Painting. 


FACQUES BLANCHART 


Of Paris, was born in the Year 1600. He 
learnt the Rudiments of Painting of Nicolas Bullery, 
his Uncle, whom he left at 20 Years of Age to. 
Travel into Italy, When hecame to Lyons, in his’ 
Way thither, he accidentally met with fome bu-_ 
finefs in his Profeflion, which being both for his | 
Profit and Improvement, he accepted, and ftaid_ 
there four Years. Then he paft on to Rome, | 
where he ftay’d 18 Months: From thence he_ 
went t0 Venice, and was fo charm’d with Titian’ s | 
Colouring, and the Manner ot the Venetian School, 7 
that he refolv'd to follow it entirely: He ftudy’d _ 

it 
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it with fo much Succefs, that a noble Venetian 
engag’d him to Work for him ; but being ill 
fatisfy’d with the Venetian’s Service, he foon left 
it, and Venice not long after to return to France. 
Thg Novelty, the Beauty, and the Forte of his 
Pencil drew the Eyes of allParis upon him,and his 


| Painting became fo much in fafhion, that he was 
| out of the Mode who had not fomething or 


other of his Drawing in his Cuftody. Thushis 
Eafel-Pieces became fo common as they are at 
thisday. He painted two Galleries at Paris, the 
firft is in the Houfe that belongs to Monfieur 
the Firft Prefident Perrault,and the other, where he 
reprefented the 12 Months of the Year, belongs to 


| Monfieur de Bullion, Super-Intendant of the Fi- 
_ nances. But that which got him the moft Reputa- 
tion of all his Performances, was the Piéture he 


| drew at Notredame for the Firft of May. He re- 
| prefented the Defcent of the Holy Ghoft, and that 
| Charch preferves it with Care, as one of the fi- 


neft Pieces that belongs to it. 

Blanchart was ina likely way of making his 
Fortune in the Flower of his Age, when a Fever 
and an Impoftume in the Lungs cairy'd him off 


- in his 38th Year. He had two Wives, by the 
- firft he had a Son and two Daughters. His Son 
+ follow’d his Father’s Profeflion, and maintain’d 
his Charaéter with Honour. *Tis eafy to ima- 


gine, that of all the French Painters Blanchart 
was the beft Colourift, by. his ftudying that part 
of Painting in the VenetianSchool. There are 
few Grand Compofitions of his Drawing, but his 
Painting in the two Gallerics 1 have mention’d, 
and his Piéture in the Church of Notre-Dame, 
are fufhcient Proofs thac he did not want Ge- 
nius, and if he did Jtt/e that was Grav d, twas 

Z2 be- 
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becaufe he was moft taken up with Madonnas, 
which hinder’d his Exercifing himfelf about Sub« 
jects of greater Extent. | 


SIMON VOUET, 


- Born at Paris, Anno 1582. was Son and Dif- 
Ciple of Laurence Vouet, an ordinary Painter. | 
He knew fo much of his Art, by the help of his | 
Studies clfewhere, that at twenty Years old, | 
Monfieur de Sancy, who was going Ambaflador | 
to Conftantinople, took him to be his Painter. | 
When he was there he drew the Portrait of the | 
Grand Signior, and tho’ it was impoffible to do | 
ic otherwife than by his Memory, and from a 
view of him at the Ambaflador’s Audience, yet 
it was very like, Having drawn fome other | 
Portraits at Conjtantinople, he took Shipping and 
went to Italy, where he ftaid fourteen years. 
He was chofen Prince of the Academy of Sc. 
Luke at Rome; and Lewis X{l. who,in confidera- 
tion of his Capacity, had allow’dhim a Penfion 
during his abode at that City, fent for him in 
the year 1627, to Work in his Royal Palaces, and 
above all at Luxemburg. 

He drew Portraits in Crayons and Pafel with — 
fuch facility, that the King admir’d and deligh- 
ted to, fee him Work. He alfo learnt of him — 
to Defign, in which his Majefty made a wonder- | 
ful progrefs in a little time, Drawing feveral | 
Portraits, which very much refembled fome of | 
the moft confiderable Perfons at Court. 

Vouet's Reputation encreafing daily, his Bufi- | 
nefs encreas'd withit. I fhall not trouble the | 
Reader with a particular account of his Pro- | 
duétions ; the Palaces.and chief Houfes at Pa- | 

“ie 
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rw aré full of them; befides, he drew a great 
number of Pictures for Churches and privateMen, 

At Rome he imitated Caravaggio and Valentino's 
Manner. But when he came to Paris, he had fo 
much Work that he fortn’d a Manner to himfelf, 
more expeditious by Great Shadowsand by General 
Tints, which he made ufe of, and fucceededin the 
better, becaufe his Pencil was Brisk, Lively and 
Light. ’Twou’d be a matter of wonder to think, 
what a prodigious number of Piétures he drew, if 
we did not know that he had agreat many Difci- 
ples whom he bred up in his Manner, who were 
skilful Painters, and executed his Defgns with 
eafe, tho’ they were not finifh’d fo well as they 
fhou'd have been. 

France is Indebted to him, for deftroying the 


| Infipid and Barbarous Maener that reign d then, 
_ and for beginning to introduce a good Gout. In 
| this he was affifted by Blanchart, of whom we 


have been fpeaking. The Novelty of Vouet’s 
Manner, and the kind reception he gave every 
Body that came to him, made the French Pain-. 
ters, his Contemporaries, fall into it, and brought 


_ him Difciples from all Parts, as well thofe who 
_ made Profeffion of the other Arts depending on 
_ Defign, as thofe who profeft the Art of Painting 
_ only. Moft of the Painrers, who have fince 


been any ways famous in their Profeflion, were 
bred up by him, as /e Brun, Perrier, P. Mignard, 
Chaperon, Perfon, le Sueur, Corneille, Dorigny, Tar- 
tebat, Belli, du Fre{noy, and {everal others, whom 
he employ’d in making the Ornaments of his 
Pieces, and Defigns for Tapiftries, as ‘Fujte 4’ Eg- 
mont, Vandrilje, Scalberg, Fatel, Bellin, Van 
Boucle, Bell- Ange, Cottelle, oc. without reckon- 
ing a great number of young Perfons, who 

8 ae ie learn’ 
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fearn'd to Defign of him. Dorigny, who was his 
Son-in-Law, as well as his Pupil, Grav'd|the 
greateft part of his Father-in-Laws Works. 
Vouet, rather {pent with Labour than with Years, 
dy’d Anno 1641. in the - fifty ninth year of his | 
Age. He hada Brother, whofe Name was 4u- | 
bin Vouet, who Painted after his Mauuer, and was | 
a tolerable Performer. 

Vouct’s Works were agreeable in comparifon | 
mith thofe that had hitherto been made in France, | 
but he was every where a Manneriff, as well in | 
Defigning, as in Colouring, which was always bad. 
The Paflions of the Soul are not at all expreft in | 
his Figures, and he contented himfelf with gi- | 
ving a certain Grace to his Heads, which had | 
no meaning in it. His Cielings are the fineft part | 
of his Performances, and fhew’d his Difciples 
the way to make finer than any France had feen 
before. 
} Vouet had one advantage above other Painters : 

There never was a Mafter, whofe Manner made 
fuch an Impreffion anthe Minds of his Difciples, 
and was fo generally follow’d by them. But 
jt muft be own’d, thar if this Adanwer deftroy’d 
the infipid Gout in France, it introduc’d one fo- 
Unnatural, fo Wild, and being Eafy fo Uni- 
verfal, that his Difcipks, and moft of the French | 
Painters have been debauch’d by it. They can 
hardly get rid of itto this day, and to {peak } 
Truth, 1. believe Vouet follow’d his Intereft 
more than his Judgement in forming that expe- 7 
ditious Manner, Wehavealready mention’d. | 


NICHO-| 
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NICHOLAS POUSSIN 
Wasborn at Andely, a little City in Normandy, 


F inthe Year 1594. His Family, however, were 
| Originally of Soiffoms, in which City there were 
| fome of his Relations Officers in the Prefidial 


Court. Fohn Poulin, his Father, was of Noble 
Extraction, but born to avery {mall Effate. His 
Son Nicolas feeing the narrownefs of his Circum- 
flances, determin’d to fet up for himfelf as foon 
as pofible, and chofe Painting for his Profeffion, 
having naturally a ftrong Inclination to that Art. 


| Ateighteen Years old he went to Pars, to learn 
| the Rudiments of it. A Poiéovin Lord, who had 
_ taken aliking to him, put him to Ferdinand, a 
_ Face Painter, whom Poujin lefe in three Months 
| time, to place himfelf with Lallemast, with 
- whom he ftaid bur a Month, for perceiving he 


fhou’d never learn any thing of fuch Mafters, he 
refolv’d not to loofe his Time with them, believ- 
ing he fhould profit himfelf mare by Studying 
the Works of great Mafters, than by the difci- 
pline of Ordinary Painters. 

He work’d a while in Difemper, and did it 
with extraordinary facility. The Cavalier Ada- 
rina being at that time in Paris, and knowing 
Poufin’s Genius was ahove the {mall Performances 
he’ was employ’d about, perfwaded him to go 
with him to Italy; but Poujfin having either fome 
bufinefs that detain’d him in Paris, or being 
difcourag’d by two, vain Attempts he had made 
before, to. undertake that Journey, he did not 
accompany the Cavalier : However, he pro- 
mis’'d to follow him ina little time, He was as 
good ashis promife, tho’ not till he had drawn 

Z 4. everal, 
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feveral other Pi&tures in Parw, and among the 
xelt, the Death of rhe Virgin, for the Church of 
Notre-Dame. Having finith’d his Bufinefs, he fer 
out for Rome, in the thirtieth year of his Age, 

He there mer with his old Friend, the Cava- 
fier A4arino, who was mighty glad to fee him, 
and to be as ferviceable as. he cou'd to him, re- 
commended hith to Catdinal Barberino, telling 
his Eminence,’ Vederere uh Giovane che a una fu- | 
ria di diavolo, The Cavalier, on whofe Afiift- 
ance and Proreétion Poufin very much depended, | 
dying foon after he came to Rome, and Cardinal | 
Barberino who defix’d to be acquainted with him, | 
having no opportunity for it, Pouffin bad no body | 
to affilt'and encourage him. He cou'd fcarce 
maintain himfelf He w4s fore’d to give away 
his. Works for fo little, as wou’d hardly pay for 


his Colowrs: this was his laf fhift. However his 
Courage did not fail him. He minded his Stu- 
dies affiduoufly, refolving, whatever came of ii 


to make himfelf Mafter of his Profeffion. He 
had little'Money to fpend, and that hinder’d his 
Converfing with any one, which gave him an 
Opportunity to retire by himfelf, and defign the | 
Beautiful things that are in Rome, as well An- 
viques, asthe Works of the famous Roman Pain- © 
Pers, 

Tho’ he refolv’d when ‘he went from France, | 
to Copy the Pictures of the greateft Mafters, yer 4 
he exercis'd himf€lf very little that Way. He | 
thought it enough to examine them well, to | 
make his Reflections upon them, and rhar What 
he fhourd do more, wou'd be fo much time loft ; 
but he’ had another Opinion of the Antique Fi- — 
Sures. He De/ien’dthem with Care, and form’d © 
fuch ‘an high Idea of then in his Mind, that — 


they | 
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they. were his principal Objet, and he apply’d» 
himfelf entirely to the Study of them. He was 
convinc’d, that the fource of every Beauty and 
every Grace rofe from thofeexcellentPieces, and 
that the Antient Sculptors had drain’d Nature to 
render their Figures the Admiration of Pofterity. 
His clofe Friendfhip with two skilful Sculp- 
tors T Algarde and Francos Hamand, in whofe 
Houfe he Lodg’d, ftrengthn’d, and perhaps be- 
gat this Inclination: Be it as ic will, he never 
left it, and it encreas’d in him as he grew older, 


+ which may be feen by his Works. 


Tis faid, he at firft Copy’d fome. of Titian’s 
Pieces, with whofe Colouring, and the touches. of 
his Landskips he was infinitely pleas’d, and endea- 
vour'd to imitate them, to fet off the good Guffo 
of Defign, which he had Contraéted by his 
Study of the Antique. Indeed, *tis obfervable, 
that his firft Pieces are Painted with a betrer Gout 
of Colours than his laft.. But he foon fhew’d by 
his Performances, that generally {peaking he did 
not much value the part of Colouring, or thought 
he knew enough of it, to make his Piétures as 
perfect as he intended. He had Study’d the 
Beauties of the Antique, the Elegance, the Grand 
Gufto, the Correétnefs, the Variety of Proporti- 
ons, the Adjuftments, the Order of the Orape- 
ries, the Noblenefs, the fine Air, ard Boldnefs 
of the Heads, the Adanners, Cuftoms of Times, 
and Places, and every thing that was beautiful in 
the Remainder of the Antique Sculpture, to fach'a 
Degree that one caf never enough admire the 
exaétnefs with which he has enrich’d his Pain- 
ting in all chofe parts of ir. 3 

He might,if he had fo pleas’d,have deceiv’d the 
Judgment of the Publick, as well as Mdichael-_Anq 


gelo 
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gelo did, who, having made a Statue of Cupid, 

broke off an Arm of it, kept it by him, and bu- 

ry'd the reft ot the Figure in a place which he 

knew was to be dug up. The Statue being 

found, every body took it for Antique, till 14;- 

ebael-Angelo, applying the Arm he had by him to 

the Body of the Figure, convinc’d the Criticks 

that they were all miftaken, tho’ they are of all 

Men the hardeft to be convine’d that they are in 

an Error. We may with as much Reafon believe, 

that if Poufin had painted in Fre/co on the ruins 

of an old Wall, and kept any part of it by him, 
the World might as eafily have been per{waded,' 
that his Painting had been the Work of fome Fa- 
mous Antique Painter, as they were fatisfy’d that 
Michael Angelo's Cupid Was a piece of Antiquity, 
there was fuch Conformity between his Paintings 
and what have been really difcover'd in that 
Manner, and are certainly Antiques. : 


He us'd frequently to examine the Ancient 
Sculptures in the Vineyards about Rome, and this 
confirm’d him more and more in the love of thofe 
Antiquities. He wou'd {pend feveral days toge- 


ther in making his refleGtions upon them by 
himfelf, ’Twas in thefe' retirements that he con- 
fider’d the extraordinary effets of Nature, with 
refpec&t to Landships, that he defign a his Ear, 
his Diffances, his Trees, and every thing which was 
excellent and agreeable to his Gu/to. a 
Befides that Poufin ftudy’d the Antique exactly, 
he alfo made curious Obfervations on the Works 
of Raphael and Domenichino, who, of all Painr- 
ers in his Opinion, invented beft, Defign’d moft 
correctly, and expreft the Paffions of the Soul 
moft lively, three things which Pou/in look’d up; 

Gn as the moft eflencial parts of Painting. a 
iS 
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He negleéted nothing, in fhort, that cou'd 
render bis Knowledge, of thefe three parts of his 
Art, perfect. He was altogether as Curious a- 
bout the general expreflion of his Subjects, which 
he has adorn’d with every thing that he thought 
wou'd excite the attention of the Learned. 

He has left no Grand Compofitions behind him, 
and all the Reafon we can give for itis, that he 
had no opportunity to do them ; for we cannot 
imagine, but ‘twas Chance only that made him 
apply himfelf whally to Eafel-Pieces, of a bignefs 
proper for a Cabinet, fuch as the curious reqair'd 
of him. 

Lewis XIU. and Monfieur de Noyers, Minifter 
of State, and Super-Intendant of the Buildings, 
wrote to him at Rome, to oblige him to return 
to France: He confented to it with a great deal of 
difficulty. He hada Penfion affien’d him, anda 
Lodging ready furnifh'd at the Tuileries. He 
drew the Picture of the Lord’s Supper for the Chap- 
pel of the Caftle of St. Germain, and that which 
isin the Jefuits Novitiat at Paris. He began the 
Labours of Hercules, in the Gallery of the Louvre: 
But the Faétion of YouersSchool railing at him,and 
his Works, put him out of humour with his own 
Country. He was alfo weary ofthe Tumultuous 
way of living in Paris, which never agteed with 
him ; wherefore he fecretly refolv’d to ‘return 
to Rome, pretending he went to fettle his Dome- 

fick Affairs, and fetch his Wife ; but when he 
got there, whether or no he found himfelf as in 
his Center, or was quite put off from any 
thoughts of returning to France, by the Deaths 
of Cardinal Richelies and the King, which hap- 
pen’d about that time, he never left Iraly aftey: 
ward) Res OS RE Se ae 
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He continu’d working on his EafelePieces, and 
fent them from Rome to Paris, the French buying 
them every where as faft as they laid Hands on 

em, if they were to be bought for Money, 
valuing his Produétions as much as Raphael's. 
Felibien, who has written the Life of this Painter 
very correctly, and at large, gives a Particular | 
account of all his Piétures, anda Defcription of | 
thofe that are moft eftcem’d. 

Pouffin, having liv’d happily to his threefcore 
and eleventh year, dy’d Paralytick, Anno 1666, | 
He marry’d Ga/per’s Sifter, by whom he had no 
Children. His Eftate amounted to no more than 
Sixty Thoufand Liwres ; but he valu’d his Eafe a- 
bove Riches, and prefer’d his Abode at Rome, 
where he liv’d without Ambition,to making his 
Fortune elfewhere, | 
_Bithop Maffimi,who was afterwards a Cardinal, 
Viiting him on a certain time, their Converfation 
lafted infenfibly till *twas night, and the Prelate 
being about to take Coach, Pouffin took the Can- 
dle in his Hand, lighted -him down flairs, and 
waited on him with it to his Coach. The Bi- 
thop was forry to fee him do it himfelf, and 
cou'd not help faying, I very much pity you, Mon- 
freur Poullin, zhat you have not one Servant ; and 
1 pity you more, my Lord, reply'd Poulfin, that ‘you 
have fo many. He never, made words about the 
price of his PiGures; he put down his rates on 
the back of the Canvas, and ’twas always given 
him. : 

Fie had no Difciple. Moft Painters efteems 
without imitating him. His Manner is too in- 
acceflible, and when once they enter uponit shey 
can't go thro’ with ir, 


Re- 
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Reflections on the Works of 
POUSSIN. 


Pouffin was born with a great and a fine Geni- 
us for Painting. His early Love of the Antique 
Figures put him upon Studying them, with Care, 
and by his Studies he came to the Knowledge of 
all their Beauties, and of the difference between 
them, as to their Goodnefs. He was an excel- 
celent Anatomiff, and acquir’'d a Confummate 
Habitude of Defign, after the Antique Guffo, yes 
even in his Defignshe did not confider Nature, 
as the Origin of all Beauty, fo much as he 
fhou’d have done. He thought Sculpture was 
to be preferr’d before her, tho’ fhe is the Miftrifs 
of all Arts, and always valu’d the Imitation 
of the Ancients more than the Life. By this 
means the Naked of his Figures in moft part of 
his Pictures, has fomething in it, refemblin 
Painted Stone, and is rather like the hardnefs of 
Marble, than the delicacy of Flefh, full of Blood 
and Life. : ; | a 

His Invention in Hiftorical and Fabulous Sub- 
jects is Ingenious, asalfo in his Allegorics. He 
chofe them well. He preferv’d Decorwm in all 
of them, efpécially in his Heroical Subje@s.. He 
introduc’d every thing that cou’d render them 
agreeable and inftruétive. He exprefs’d them 
according to their Real Character in joyning the 
Paflions of the Soul in particular, to the exprefli- 
ons of the Subjeét in general. 

His Landskips are admirable for their Sites ; che 
Novelty of the Objects of which they are com- 
posd; the INaturalnefs of the Earth ; rhe Va- 
; riety¥ 
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fiety of the Trees, the lightnefs of his Touches ; 
and in fliort, the fingularity of the Matters that 
enter into his Compofition. They wou'd have 
been every way Perfect, if he had ftrengthen’d 
them a little more by the Local Colours, and the 
Artifice of the Claro Ofcuro. 

When occafion offer’d, he adorn’d his Pi@ures 
with Architeétare, He did it with a fine Gout 
and his Perfpective, which he underftood to 
perfection, was exaétly regular. 

He was not always happy in the difpofition of 
his Figures, on the contrary, he is to be blam‘d 
for diftributing them in the generality of his 
Compofitions too much in Baffo Relievo's, and on 
the fame Line, his Attitudes are not vary'd e- 
nough, nor fo well contrafted asthey might be. 

_ fis Draperies in all his Pieces are commonly 
of the farne Stuff, and the great number of his 
Folds hinders the fimplicity, which adds a Gran- 
deur to the Work. As fine as his Genius Was, 
and as extenfive, *twas not fufficient for all the 
parts of Painting. He lov'd the Antiquities fo en- 
tirely, and apply’d himfelf to them fo much, that 
he had not time to confider his Art in every 
branch of it. He negleéted Colouring. We may 
perceive by his Works in general, that he knew 
nothing of Local Colours, or the Claro Oleuro: Fox 
which Reafon almoft all his Pictures have a cer- 
tain grey predominant in them, that has neither 
force nor effect. Some of the pieces of his firit 
_ Manner, and fome of his fecond, may however 
be excepted. Yet to examine the matter nar- 
rowly, we fhall find, that where any of his Co- 
louring is good, he is indebted for it to what he 
remembred of that part of his Art, in the Pi- 
etures he copy’d after Titian, and was not a eh 
Roars € 
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fe&t of any intelligence of the Venetian Painter's 
Principles. In a word, ‘tis plain Poufin hada 
very meani Opinion of Colours. In his Life written 
by Bellori and Felibien, there is a fincere Confeflion 
that he did not underftand them, and had as it 
were abandon’d them; an undeniable proof that 
he never was Mafter of the Theory of Colouring. 
Indeed, his Colours, as they appear to the Specta- 
tors, are nothing but general Tints, and not the 
imitation of Nature, which he feldom confult- 
ed abourthem. I fpeak of his Figures, and not 
of his Landskips. Inthe latter he feems to have 
confider’d the natural Colours more, and ‘tis not 
difficult to guefs at the Reafon of it: For not 
being able to find out Landskip in the Antique 
Marble, he was fore’d to feek after it in Nature. 

As for the Clare Ofcuro, he never had any 
knowledge of it, and if we meet with itinany 
of his Pictures, ic came there purely by chance: 
Had he known that Artifice to be one of the 
moft effential parts of Painting, as well for the. 
repofe of the fight, as to give Force and 
Truth to the whole Compofition of a Piéture, he 
would always certainly have made ufe of ir. 
He wou’d have fought after a way to Groupe his 
Obijeéts and his Lights to the beft advantage, 
whereas, they are fo difperft in his Pieces, that 
the Eye knows not where to fix ir felf. His 
chief aim was to pleafe the eyes of the under- 
ftanding, tho’ without difpute, every thing that 
is inftructive in Painting, ought to communicate 
it felf to the underftanding only, by the farisfa- 
&ion of the Eyes, by a perfect imitation of Na- 
ture; and thisisthe whole Duty, and ought to 
be the whole Aim of a Painter. 
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Poufin, by neglecting to Imitate Nature, the 
Fountain of Variety, fell often on very apparent 
Repetitions; both in. the Airs of his Heads, and 
his Expre(fions. His Genins was rather of a No- 
dle, Mafculine and Severe CharaGer, than grace- 
ful, and one may fee by the Works of this ve. 
ry Painter, that there may be Beauty fometimes 
where there is no Grace. 

Fis Manner was new and fingular ; he was the 
Author of it, and we muft own, that in the Parts 
of his Art, which he pofleft, his Stile, as we have 
faid elfewhere, was Great and Heroic, and that 
take him altogether, he was not only the beft 
Painter of his own Nation, but equall’d the bet 
Painters of Italy. 


FRANCOTS PERRIER 


A Gold/mith’s Son of the Franche Compte, wasa 
Debauch’d young Man, and running away from 
his Parents, went to-Rome. As he was On his 
Journey thither his Money fell fhort > When 
a Blind Man, who had alfo a mind to 20 to 
Rome, perfuaded him to lead him, offering him a 
fhare of the Alms he gor by begging on the 
Road. Perrier having no other way to Subfift, 
accepted of his offers,and in this Equipage arriv’d 
at Rome, where he was again very much Embar-: 
ras'd to findjout means to maintain him({elf ; for 
his Blind Beggar’s Affiftance either faild him, or, 
was not fufficient to fupport him. He was reduc’d | 
to terrible Straits at his firftcoming, but the ne - | 
Ceflity he was in, and the facility of his Genius 
in a littletime put himina way to get his living. 
He aequir'd an eafy and agreeable Manner of 
Defigning, and his Gufto was fo good, that nee 

ta 
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ral young Men addreft themfelves to him to 
mend their Defigns; Some Foreigners bought 


| his of him to’ fend them home'to their Friends 


to pleafethem, and engage them.to fupply ghem 


- with Money. 


He bécaine acquainted with Lazfranco, whofe 
Manner he endeavourd to follow, and at: laft he 
could manage his Pencil with) the fame eafe as 


| he did this Crayons. Finding that he could: dif- 


patch a great deal of Bufinefs, he refolv’d to re- 


| turn to France, and ftopping at Lyons he painted 
| the carthufian's Cloyfter there. From Lyozs he pro- 
| ceeded to Paris, and having work’d fome time 


for Vouet, who Engrofs'd all the Grand Perfor- 


| mances, he took a fecond Journey to. Italy, 
| where hedtay’d Ten Years, and return’dto Paris, 


Anno 1645. | About this time he painted the 
Gallery of the Hotel dela Vriiliere, and drew fe- 
veral Eafel-Pieces for private Perfons, He dy'd 
Profeflor of the Academy. | 

He Etch’d feveral things with a great deal of 
Spirit, and, among others, the fineft Baffo Re- 
liewo’s that are in Rome, a hundred of the meft 
Celebrated Antiquities, and fome of Rephael’s 


| Works. 


He alfo Grav’d in the Claro Ofcuro fome A#- ~ 


| tiquities, after a Manner, of which, ‘twas faid, he 
' was the Inventor; ‘but Parmeggiano, as J have 


obferv’d <lfewhere, us'd ita long time before 
him. It.confifts in two Copper Plates, whofe 
Impreffion is made on Paper feintly ftainid; the 
one Plate is Engrav’d after the ufual way, and 
that Prints the Black, andthe other, whichis the 
Secret, Prints the:white. 
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FAQUES STELLA 


Born in,the Year 1596, was the Son of Fran- 
cis Stella, a Flemming by Nation, who, in his re- 
turn from Italy, ftopping at Lyons, fettled there, 
and in that City, aques, of whom we ate | 
fpeaking, was born. He was but Nine Years | 
old when his Father dy’d, and having Exercis’d | 
himfelffo long in the Art of Paimting that he} 
thought he was Capable of improving by the fight | 
of the rare Pieces that are in Italy, he went thi- | 
ther when he was about twenty years of Age. | 
’Paffing thro’ Florence, the great Duke Cofmo di 
Medicis, tearing of his being there, employ’d} 
him, with other Painters, to prepare the Decora-| 
tions of a pompous Feftival, which he intended 
to hold at the Celebration of his Son’s Mar- 
riage. 

The Duke perceiving that Ste2 was a Man of 
Capacity, affign’d him Lodgings and a Penfion 
equal to that of Calor, who was then at Florence. 
He ftaid in this City feven years, and perform’d 
feveral thirigs in Painting, Defigning and Graving. 
From thence he went to Rome, where he liv'd 
eleven years, which he fpent chiefly in ftudying 
the Antique Sculptures and Raphael's Paintings. 
When he had acquir’d a Habitude of a good Taf, | 
drawn divers Pictures that were Engrav'd, and | 
got a great Reputation in Rome, he refolv’d to} 
“return to his own Country, intending however’ 
to pafs from thence into the Service of the King” 
of Spais, who had ordex'd his Agents to invite) 
him more than once to accept of that Employ-' 
ment. He took Milan in his Way to France.) 
Cardinal <Aldornos offer'd' him the Direétion + 

the} 
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the Academy of Painting inthat City, but he res 
| fus’d it. When he came to Paris, and had feen 
his Friends, he began to prepare for his Voyage 
to Spain ; but Cardinal Richeliex hearing of it, 
ftop’d him, giving him hopes of a betrer Fortune 
at home. He prefented him to the King, who 
| affign’d hima Penfion of a thoufand Livres a 
| year, and Lodgings in the Galleries at the Loz- 
} Ure. 
| Stella foon fiiew’d himfelf to be a Mafter, and 
' the King honour’d him with the Order of 
St. Michael, which encourag’d him to do his 
' beft. He painted feveral large Pi€tures for the 
_ King, by whofe Command the greateft part of 
_them were fent to Madrid. He work’d alfo for 
' Churches and private Perfons. 
_. Being very Laborious, and the Winter-days 
_fhort, he fpent the Evenings in Defigning the 
| Hiftories of the Holy Scriptures, Country Sports, 
_ and Children’s Plays, which were Engrav’d, and 
make a large Volume. He alfo drew the De- 
figns of the Frontifpieces of feveral Books of the 
Louvre Impreffion, and divers Antigae Ornaments, 
together with a Frife of ‘fulso Romano's, which he 
brought out of Italy with him. He workd fo 
_indefatigably, that it wafted him extreamly, and 
broke his Confticution. He confum’d away for 
five or fix years before he dy’d, which was in 
the fixtieth year of hisage, duno 1647. 


/ ae 
| Reflections on the Works of 
STEAL Ls. 

| ae 

| Stella had a fine Genius, his Produétions 


¢aime eafie out of his Hands, and he treated, 
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with a like facility, all forts of Subjects: His 
Talent was rather Gay than Terrible, his Inventi- 
om was Noble, his Expreffions moderate, his Ar- 
titudes Eafy and Natural, his Difpofition fomewhat 
Cold, but the whole-together agreeable. He ac- 
quir’d a goodGout of Defign by his long ftay in Italy, | 
. and by his eagernefs to Learn became Correct | 
in his Outlines. His application to Work, made | 
it eafy to bim. His Colouring is not well digeft- 
ed, his Local Colowrs not enough characteris 'd, | 
and his Carnations have too much Vermillion in | 
them, atid arc commonly the fame. Heat laft } 
degenerated into what we Call Manner, and very | 
feldom confulted Nature. Take him, with all] 
his good and bad Qualities, as a Painter, the firft | 
weigh down the lait. He had certainly Merit, § 
and had he ftudy’d the Venetian Manner more,| 
his own had been more valuable. | 


“MARTIN de CHARMOIS, 


_ Sieur de Laure, procur’d fo many advantages 
for the French Painting, that ’twou'd be Ingrati- 
tude hot to make mention of himinthisAccount 
of the French Painters. He lovd the Arts off 
Sculpture and Painting fo paffionately, thar he] 
became a great Mafter of the Theory of both off 
them, and cou'd perform, in the one and the 
other, with facility, co the fatisfaétion of the belt! 
Judges of his time. He was neither Painter nor} 
Sculptor by Profeifion. The pleafure his Geniug 
took in Exercifing it felf, was the only motive he} 
had co handle fometimes the Pencil and fome-| 
times the Chizel. He had fuch an Idea of Painc-] 
ing, that he cou’d not endure to fee able Paint-| 
crs Oppreft by the hard ufage of fome Head Ma 

ftersg 
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fters, and often rook them from their Oppreflors 
that they might,with more freedom,Exercife thofe 
Arts, thar are of all others the moft free. He 
fhew’d them the Noblenefs of their Profeffion, 
and employ’d all his Credit ro deliver the Art of 
Painting out of the languifhing condition, to | 
which it was reduc’d by the evil-practices of fome 
Matters, who had render’d it as fcandalous as 
a Comimon Trade; but Monfieur de Charmois did 
his utmoft to reftore it to its place among the 
Liberal Arts. -He aflembled the mof skilful of 
the Profeflion, form’d a Society , of whom the 
twelve Eldeft Painters were ro be the Governonss, 
and himfelf the Direéfor. 

Thushe laid the Foundation of the Famous Ar 
cademy of Painting, which the King afterwards 
form’d into a Corporation, gave them feveral 
Privileges, allow'd them a place to meet in in 
his Palace ; made Officers, fettled Profeffors, and 
affign’d Penfions to the moft confiderable of that 
Body, to encourage them in their Performances, , 
andto reward the Meric of fuch as were worthy 
the Royal Bounty. 

De Charmois Was Secretary to the Marefchal de 
Schomberg, Colonel of the ai ih of Swifs 
Guards ; andtho’ the Duties of his Employment 


took up moft of his time, yet he found fome le}. 
fure hours to divert himfelf with Painting. ‘I 
can’t tell pofitively when he was born, when he 
dy’d, or when he was Direétor of the Academy ; 
but ’tis certain he behav’d himfelf in that Office, 
with a Prudence anfwerable to his Zeal and his 
Mer” | | 
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BUS TACHE k SUEUR, 


Born at Paris in the Year 1617. was Vouets Dif- 
Ciple, and had fo great a Talent for Painting, 
that he wanted nothing but to have been bred 
up in a better School than his Mafters, to render 
him an accomplifh’d Painter. He invented with 
eafe, and his Execution was always worthy his 
Defigns: He was ingenious, difcreet, and deli- 
cate in the Choice of his Objcéts. He imitated | 
the Antique Guffo in his Defigns; but aiming to | 
appear always delicate, his proportions are | 
fometimes too tender, and his Figures of an | 
immoderate length. His Attitudes are fimple | 
and noble, his Expreflions fine, fingular, and ve- | 
ry well adapted to the Subje&t. His Draperies 
are fet after the Gout of Raphael's lat Works. 
In his Folds he obferv’d the Order of the 4x- 


tique, and generally made ufe of the fame Stuffs 
- the Ancients us'd. 
_. His Colouring is compos’'d of general Tints, 


without Choiceor Study. He took fo little care 


to leave off Vouet's Manner in his Colours, that one 


wou'd think he did not believe it to be bad, nor — 
that the part of Colouring was of {uch importance | 
in his Att, as indeed it is; or perhaps he put off | 
his further inquiries about it tofome other Time. | 
He contented himfelf with a receiv’d Cuftom | 
in the choice of his Colours, which all the Pain- 
ters in Parw, except Blaxchart, follow'd impli- | 
citely. Whatever was the reafon of it, he knew | 
nothing of the Local Colours, nor the Claro Ofcuro; | 
but he wasfo much a Mafter of the ether parts | 
of Painting, that there was a great likelihood | 
of his throwing off Vouer’s Manner entirely had | 
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he liv’d longer, and had once relifh’d that of the 


Ne I 


| Venetian School, which he wou'd certainly have 


imitated in his Colouring, as he imitated the Maas 
ner Of the Roman School in his Defigning : | 

For immediately after Vowet’s Death, he per- 
ceiv’d his Mafter had led him out of the Way, 
and by confidering che Antiquities that are in 
France, and by the fight of the Defigns and Prints 
of the beft Italian Majfters, particularly Raphael's, 
he contratted a more refin'd Stile, and thew'd 
that the rare Pieces of the Antique which are in 
France, are fufficient to give a Painter a good 
Faft, without going to Italy for it, provided the 
Painter is born with a happy Genius for his Pro- 
feffion. Le Sueurs Works area proof of this Pofi- 
tion, among others his Life of St. Bruno, which 
is inthe Cloyfter of the Carthufians Monattery at 
Pari. This, in my opinion, is the moft confide- 
rable of all his Performances, and by this, as 
alfo by many other of his Produétions, one may 
judge that Je Sueur, may, with reafon, pretend to 
a Place among the beft Painters of his Na- 
tion. 


LAUREN de la HIRE 


Was in great Reputation in his Time, and the 
only Painter of all his Countrymen, who did not 
follow Vouet’s Adanner, His own was not much 
better. His Guffo was as bad, but “twas more 
Study’d, more Finifh’d, and more Natural ; 


_ however ’twas always infipid. His Landskips 
_ are more valu'd than his Eigwres, He finifh'd 
_ them toa nicety, and Painted them very pro- 


_ perly. He was fo in Love with the Ajierien per- 


{pective, that he confounded his Djftances ina 
‘ Aa4g . _ Cloud, 
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Clad, according to the method hehad learnt of 
Defargues. We did’ the fame in his ON as 
well as in his Diflances, for excepting’ thofe that 
are on the firft Lines all the ref are lof ina | 
_ Mift in proportion to their diftance. HisSon | 
lefe the Profeffion of Painting to follow the | 
Mathemaricks, to which his Genius inclin’dhim, 
and became one of the moft skilful asthe | 
maticians of Quit time. . 


MICHAEL DORIGNY, 


Born at St. Quintin in Picardy, was Vouets Dif- | 
ciple and Son-in-law. He follow’d hig Father- 
in-law’"s Manner very Servilely.. He Brch'd mok | 
of his Works, and preferv’d the true Charaéter 
of their Author. He dy’d Proteflor of the Aca- 
. demy in the year 1665, at forty eight years 


CHARLES ALFONSE du 
FRESNOY, 


Was Dorn in the yéar 161%. His Father was 
a Famous Apothecary in Paris, who bred himu pq 
' @ Scholar, intending tomake a Phyfician of him. _ 
In the firft two or three years of his Studies ar 
the Colledge, his Father had hopes by the pro- 
grefs he made'in Learning, that he wou’d an- | 
fwer his Expectations, but fo foon as he got up | 
mito the Upper Forms, and began torclith Poe. | 
try; his Genius that way fhew’d itfélf, and he | 
carry’ d away the Prize from all his Competitors | 
of his flanding. His Thclination’ grew ftronger | 
the more he exescis’d himfelf in ir; and ’rwas 
ya thought. | 
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thought by his beginning, he wou'd in the 
erid niake one of the greareft Poets of his Ages - 
bur his Love of Painting setae equal to that of 
Poetry, it divided, and confequently weaken’d 
his Talent. 

At laft there were no more thoughts of his 
being a Doétor, he declar’d openly for Painting, 
notwithftanding the oppofition he met with 
trom his Parents, who omirted no fort of ufage 
which they thought wou’d oblige him to turn 
his Studies another way. They hada mean Idea 
of Paisting, looking upon it as a pitiful Trade, 
and not as the moft noble of all Arts. 

The more he was oppos'd in his Inclination, 
the more’ eager he was to be a Painter, and 
without lofing any time in deliberating what 
to do, he gave himfelf over entirely to the fol- 
licitations of his Genius, and fell to ftudying the 
Art. We was abouc twenty years old when he 
began to Defign, which he learn’d of Perrier and 
Vouet: But he had fearce been two years a Scho- 
lar to both of them, before he went to Italy, An- 
0.1634. Mignard coming thither in the follow- 
ing year, they contracted an intimate Friend- 
fhip, which lafted as long as they liv’d. When 
du Fre{noy came firft to Rome, he cou’d not get 
his Bread ; his Parents, whofe advice in the 
choice of his Profeffion he had defpis’d, wou’d 
not {upply him, and what Money he carry’d ont 
with him was foon fpent. Thus having neither 
Friends nor Acquaintance, he was reduc’d fa 
low, that he was forc’d to live upon Bread and 
Cheefe : However, he bore all with patience, 
comforting himfelf with the Opporcuniries he 
had of improving in the ftudy of Painting,which 
he continn’d with Ardour, till Adignard’ came, 
and then he far’d better, His 
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His Soul was not facisfy’d with common know- 
ledge, he wou'd go tothe root of his Art, and ex- 
tract all the Quinteffence out of it. He ftudy’d 
Raphael and the Antique with application, and 
evcry Night he defign’d in the Academies with 
extraordinary affiduiry. According as he made 
— difcoveries in his Art, he wrote Reflections up- 
onthem in Latiz Verfe. One light led him ta 
another, and by degrees, he acquir’d the Know- 
ledge of all things neceffary to his Profeffion : He 
then form’d the defign of writing his Poem; when 
he had done it with equal care and fuccefs, he 
communicated it to the heft Judges, from whom 
he expected either Information or Approbation. 

_ He had a particular love for Titian’s Works, 
preferring them to any other whatfover, becaufe 
he faid, Titian was of all Painters the moft 
Perfect Imitator of Nature. He copy’d all the fine 
Pictures that were in Roe with incredible In- 
duftry. | : 

He underftood the Greek and Zatin Poets very 
well, and {pent fo much time in reading and 
converling with the Curious about his Art, that 
he had little left for Painting. Befides, he feem’d 
when he painted, to do it with pain, which 
might proceed either from his profound know- 
ledge of the Zeory which reftrain’d his hand, or 
from his having never learn’d of any one how to 
handle his Pencil. By this means he was very 
flow in his Produ€tions. Whatéver was the oc- 

Cafion of it, he did very little in the practical 
part of Painting. Having ftudy'd the Elements 
of Euclid, and his Gufoin Architecture being ex- 
cellent, he painted the remainders of the old 
Roman Architecture that are in and about Rome. 


He fold his Piéures for fubfiftance, or rather gave: 


‘them, 
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| them away for little or nothing, All his Works 


don’t exceed fifty Pieces, befides fome Landskips, 


| which he drew for private Perfons, and his Cos 


pies after Titian. 

Of all his Performances, that which he valu’d 
moft, was his Pocom upon Painting. He was very 
defirous to have it Printed, but knowing ‘twou’d 
be to nopurpofe to do it without publifhing a 
French Verfion with ic, and being himfelf incapa- 
citated to tranflate it, by his long abfence out 
of France, by which he had almoft forgot his Na- 
tive Tongue, he put off his Impreflion to a bet- 
fer opportunity. 

At laft I Tranflated it into French * at his Re- 
queft, and to his Liking. He intended to write 
Notes upon it, to illuftrate his Thoughts, but he 
was prevented by a Paralyfis, of which he dy’d 
at a houfe of one of his Brothers, four Leagues 
from Paris, Anno 1665. in the fifty fourth year 
of his Age. 

* From this French Verfion Mr. Dryden Tranfla- 
ted Fre{noy’s Poem, as is very plain by the Galli- 
cifms in bis own, which that great Matter of the 
Englith Tangue wow'd nor have been guilty of, had 
he not been fore 4 to it by the difficulty of Tranflating 
a Treatife written upon an Art, which be profeffes 
he knew little of. He was oblig’d to follow the Au- 
thor Literally, for fear if he loft fight of bim never 
folittle, be fhoud mi(s bis way, and what were Rea- 
fons for that Immortal Poet to make [o faithful «@ 
Verfion, to be {ure were much mare fo for us, who, befides 
that, we were as much ftrangers to the Terms of Art, 
as he was, wanted his Copia Verborum, and bis 
Shining Eloquence to adorn the Subject. But this 
we mult {ay for our felves, that our Care, as became 
ws, todo well was greater, tho our natural and 
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acquiv dhelps were les. The Aurbor of this Treatife 
Franflated Monfieww du Frefnoy’s De Arte Gra- 
phica, and wrote the Notes upon it in French, but 
not thinking that Treatife [ufficient to inform the 
Curious of every thing that relates to the Art, be 
wrote this Diflertation rhirty Years afterwards, avd 
added the Lives of the Painters to it. From bis 
Gadgment, and the Excellence of bis Treatife on 
Painting, we were convine’d that there was fome= 
thing wanting in Monficur Du Frefnoy's, whofe me- 
rit wo man knew better than’ Monfiear de Piles, and 
for the fatisfaction of all Lovers of the Art, we re- 
folv'd to render it into Englith 


Reflections on the Works of 
~Monfieur du FRES NOY. 


. I was intimately acquainted with da Fre/woy, 
was his Friend and Confident, and he permitted 
me to fee him Painr, a favour he feldom did 
any body, becaufe he took a great deal of pains 
in his Painting. His Mind was fo full of 
Knowledge of all forts of Learning; and his Me- 
mory fo great, furnithing him with matter of 
all kinds, whenever he wanted ic , thac his 
Converfation, tho’ very profitable, was too much 
interrupted by Digreflions, by which means he 
often forgor his principal Subje&t.. This was oc- 
Cafion'd, as fome have faid, by the abundance 
of his Thoughts, and the fire of his Fancy, As 
for my part who knew him familiarly, and bad 
made obfervations on his Judgment, as alfo 
on the vivacity of his Imagination, I confefs I 
always thought it to be fine, but nor at all lively , 
on the contrary, the warmth of his Fancy was 
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very temperate. His firft rhoughts never,pleasid 
him, he always confider’d a thing twice, and di- 
gsefted it m his mind with.all imaginable applica- 
tion, that he might embellifh it with convenient 
Graces, and thofe Lights that he acquir’d by his 
Learning. 

Purfuant 10. the Principles he laid down in 
his Poem, he endeavour’d to execute his thoughts. 
He work’d very flowly, and 1 with his vivacity 
had been as great as fome imagin’d it, that there 
might have been more Spiric in his Pencil, and 
ie his Idea’s might have been put in the faireft 
‘Light. 

However, by the Theory of his Art, he reach’d 
the end he aim’d ar, and ‘tis to be wonderd 
that the fame Theory that was fufficient to make 
him certain of the goodnefs of his Works, had 
not embolden’d-his Hand: All that can be faidto 
it is, that great Speculation ftands in need of great 
Praétice, and that Monfieur Du Frefnoy's wasonly 
wharhe had got by the Performance of a few 
Pieces. 

‘Tis eafy to perceive he endeavour'd to imi- 
tate the Caracei’s Gout of Defigv, and Titian’s 
Colouring, in all his Works, which he often con- 
fefthimfelf. There never was any Fresch Pain- 
ter who-came fo near Titian as Frefnoy. One may 
fee a proof of it in the Piéture he drew at Venice 
for Marco Paruta,a Noble Venetian, wherein he re- 
prefented.a Madonna in a Half-length, and alfo in 
another he made for the fame Nobleman, repre- 
fenting a Venus lyingalong. What he has painted 
in France is of the fame Gu/fo, chiefly his per- 
formance at Rimei for Monfieur Bordier, comp- 
troller of the Fixances, which is efteem’d the 
fineft of his Productions by the beft Judges, bis 
i 
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if he did not draw Pi@ures enough to make his 
Name known in feveral parts of Europe, his Poem 
upoh Painting will live as long as the Art, and 
his Name be prefetv'd in it, while the World has 
any value fot the Profeffion. 


NICOLAS MIGNARD 


OF Troyes in Champagne, was elder Brother to | 
Pierre Mignard, furnam’d the Roman. Tho’ his 
reputation was not equal to Pierre's, yet he was | 
Mafter of fo many of the parts of Painting,that | 
he is by no means to be reckon’d among theor- | 
dinary Painters. Their Father, whofe Name | 
Was Pierre, was a Soldier, and ftay’d twenty 
years in the King’s Service. He gave his two 
Sons liberty to follow the Inclination they had 
to Painting. Nicholas learn’d the Principles of 
the Art, of the beft Painter chat was at 7; royes, and 
to encreafe his knowledge, went to ftudy at Fon- 
tainbleae after the Astique Figures that were 
there, and after Primaticcio’s Paintings: But fee- 
ing that the Fountain of all the Beauties he fty- 
dy'd wasin Italy, he Travell’d thither. Being em- 
ploy’d at Lyons, he ftaid thete fomie time, tho® 
not fo longas at Avignon, where he fell in Love 
with a young Woman, whom he marry’d when 
he came back from Italy, on which account he 
was Call'd Mignard of Avignon. He ftaid two 
years at Rome, and feveral years at Avignon with 
his Father-in-law. He was fent for to Court by 
the King, who had fome Knowledge of him 
while he was at Avignon, when he went to 
meet the Infanta of Spain, whom he marry’d 
Anno 1659, 


Mighard | 
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Mignard arriving at Paris, was employ’d by 
the Court, and by private Perfons, about divets 
Works, in which he fhew'd his Ability. He 
drew abundance of Portraits; neverthelefs his 
Talent was more for Hiftory-Painting. His In- 
vention was Ingenious, and he delighted in treat- 
ing of Poetical Subjeéts: However, the fire of his 
Imagination was very moderate, for which he 
made amends by great Correéctnefs, and the 
nicety of his Work. His extraordinary applica- 
tion to it threw him into a Dropfie, of which 
he dy’d, Anno 1668. very much lamented by all 
that knew. him, for he was equally a Man of 
Honour and a Good Painter. He was Reéfor of 
the Academy when he dy’d, and that whole Body 
aflitted ac the Solemnity of his Funeral, which 
was perform’d in the Church of the Mendicant 
Fryars, of the Order of St. Bernard, where he 
lies bury’d. 


CLAUDE VIGNON, 


Born at Tours, follow’d at firlt Adichael- Angelo 
da Caravaggio s Manner, and fome of his Pictures 
in that kind have a great deal of Force inthem. 
He difpatch’d his Work fo faft, that he did an in- 
finite number of Pieces. To go thro’ with his 
Bufinefs, he form’d to himfelf a more Expediti- 
ous. Manner than that of Michael- Angelo da Cara= 
vaggio, Dut it Was not fo Strong as that which he 
usd in imitation of Caravaggio. His Perfot- 
mances were done with cafe, and he had aparti- 
cular way of ufing his Tints. He plac’d themon 
the Canvas without mixing them on his Pallet, . 
and as he painted, he always added Colours, nor 
mingling them by the motion of his Pencil, as 
other 
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other Painters do. | By this means che Superficies 
ot his, Pictures are very sugeed. . His Manner, 
which. is purely a Megual Praéfice, iseafy to be 
known. He feldom confulred Nature, or the 
Antique. There is nothing extraordinary either 
in bis Invention or Expreflion, and therefore his | 
Pieces were litte fought after by the Curious. 
His chief Excellence was in diftinguithing the | 
Manner of feveral,Malters, and in fetting a Price 
-on Pittures. He dy’d in the year 1670. ina | 
good old Age. . 


SEBASTIEN BOURDON 


. Born at Adontpellier, had a Geniusfo fiery that | 
at wou'd not let him reflect fufficiently, nor tudy | 
the Effential Parts of his Art fo much, ashe ought 
to have done to render him perfectinit. When 
he was in Italy, he loft his time by Quarrels, and 
one of them oblig’d himto leave Rome, before 
he had half finifli’d the Courfe of his Studies. 
However, his Talent was eafy, and he did fo 
many good things in bis. youth, thatthe World 
haa.conceiv'd great hopes of his being a Mafter 
in his Riper Years. The Fine Arts being inter- 
rupted by the Civil Wars'in France, he Travell’d | 
fo Sweden, whither he wastempred to goby the | 
“Reputation Queen Chriftina had for Patronizing | 
Learning and the Arts, but her Majefty em- 
ploying him only to draw her Portrait, he did | 
not ftaylong there. The warmth of his Genius 
_wou'd not Jet him live Idle, fo he return’d to | 
France, to feek for Employment. Tho’he did | 
not altogether, anfwer the Expectation of the Cu- 
rious, in every thing relating .co his Profeffion, 


yet | 
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| yet he Kept up his Charaéter by extraordinary 


Compofitions, and by the livelinefs of his Bx 
preflions, bur his Genius not being guided by 
folid Judgment, it evaporated often into extrava- 
gant Conceptions, which, tho’ they might for 
a little while pleafe the Spectator for their novel- 
ty and oddnefs, yet when he began to examine 
them, he foon found they were wild and un- 
reafonable. He fucceeded better in his Landskips: 
than in his Hiffory-Painting : He drew the former 
very well: I have feen divers of them, that are 
the beautiful effects of his Imagination, and the 
whimficalnefs of them renders them the more 
agreeable, becaufe there are fome very extraor- 
dinary things in them, which he ftudy’d after 
Nature, and perform’d with a ready and ealy 
Hand, ‘Tistrue, his Sites are not very regular, 
tho’ they are not very Common, neither do they 
always agree with their Plan. His Pieces are 
feldom finifh’d, and thofe that are moft fo, are 
not always the moft fine. He one time laid a 
Wager with a Friend of his, that he wou’d 
Paint Twelve Heads after the Life, and as big as 
the Life, in one day, and he got it. Thefe Heads 
are not the worft things he ever did. He often 
made the ground of his Canvas to ferve for Hair, 


‘not by'leaving it uncover’d, but by working 


the Colours again with the end of his Pencil- 
Stick. 

He did a vaft number of Pi@ures. His moft 
eonfiderable Pieces are, the Gallery of Monfieur 
de Bretonvilliers, in the Ile of Notre-Dame, and 
The Seven Works of Mercy, which he Etch’d by 
himfelf| «That which is moft Effeem’d of all 
his Perfgrmanices, is, an Martyrdom of Saint 

#3 Pe- 
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Peer, Drawn by him for the May * for the 
Church of Notre-Dame, which 
« 4 Pisure which is kept as. one of the choicett 
is every Year Painted Rarities in that Cathedral. 
for the Church of No- He was a Calviniff , however 
tre-Dame, 7d his Morals and Manners were 
expos'd on the 1ft of OY 
May, from whence tis good, and he was very much 
calPd the May. valu’d and refpe&ed by the 
Royal Aeademy of Painting and 
Sculpture, of which he was Reéfor. He was at | 
work for the King, in the lower Apartment of | 
the Tuilleries when he dy’d, Anno 1662. being a- 

bout fixty years of Age. 


SIMON. FRANCOIS; 


Born at Tours, in the Year 1606. In his youth 
he was very Devout, and declar’d for a Religious 
Life. He wou’d fain have been a Capuchin, but 
his Friends hindering him, he foughe after a 
Profeffion that might affift him in raifing his Soul 
to the Love of God, and by chance looking on 
a Piéture of our Saviour’s Nativity, with which 
he was extreamly touch’d, in hopes of being able 
to draw fome Pieces, whofe effeét on the Speéta- 
tors might be as lively, he refolv’d toturn Pain- | 
ter. Thus ‘twas not out of Inclination that he | 
took to Painting, but a Ca//, which had fome- © 
thing extraordinary init; for his Genius was | 
cold enough, tho’ his Senfe was otherwife folid, 
and fufficient to carry him thro’ all the difficul- 
tics in the way to Perfeétion in that Art. 

We defire the Reader to believe, where be meets 
with any (uch notable Inftances of the Bigotry and 
Ridiculoufne/s of the French Papifts, when they have | 
any thing to fay of their Religion, that we the Tran- | 
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flators are entirely guiltle{s. of the Authors weaknefi 


and {uperfition. 

Francois had no other Mafters to teach him bute 
the good Pictures he Copy’d: He at firft drew 
fome Portraits, and Monfieur de Bethune, his Pa- 
tron, going Ambafladour to Rome, took him 
with him, having procur’d a Penfion to be fet- 
tled on him, to encourage him in his Studies. 
He livd in Italy till the year 1638. and in his 
return homewards, he paft thro’ Bologna, where 
he contracted a Friendfhip with Guido, who drew 
his Picture. 

At his arrival in Frante he was fo happy, as to 
be the fir Painter, who had the Honour to 
draw the Picture of the Dauphin, of whom the 
Queen was juft brought to Bed. This his firft 
Performance fucceeded fo well, that he had rea- 
fon to Hope, the Minifters who were farisfied 
with it, and had promis‘d to protect him, wou’d 
accordingly have procur’d him fome greater 
Employment, and have made his Fortune ; but 
falling into difgrace, tho’ he did not deferve it, 
he took a difguft at the Court, left it, and re- 
folv’d to lead a retir’d Life more conformable to 
his firft Intentions. 

In this retirement fie came to a refolution to 
Paint only fuch things, as might be an afliftance 
to him in his way to Heaven: He meant Pieces of 
Devotion, in which he employ’d himfelf fo 
much, that the reft of his Life was a perfect 
Pattern of Chriftian Piety. Armiong all the Vir- 
tues which he liv’d in the Exercife of his Pati- 
ence was moft confpicuous; for being eight years 
together troubled with the Stone, he endur’d 
that terrible Affliction with incredible Con- 
ftancy. Hedy’din the Year 1671. and the Stone 
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that Was taken out of him after his Death, 
weigh’d a pound. 

_ There are none of his Pictures in the Cabinets 
of the Curious ; there are fome inthe Churches 
in Pars, and ‘tis not difficulc to perceive by his 
Productions, thatthe Author was more Devout 
than Skilful. However his Skill is very much 
to be Commended, in as much as he knew how 
to make ufe of his Artto carry him to Heaven, 
which is much to be preferr’d before the acquir- 
ing a vain Reputation. 

"Tw new to an Englith Reader to hear, that Pain- 
ting ws the way to Salvation, but {uch the Blind- 
nefs and Extravagance of the Religion of our Neigh- 
bours, who pretend to be the moft fen(ible and polite 
Nation in the Univer(e. 


PHILIP de CHAMPAGNE, 


Born at Bruffels, Anno 1602. HisParents were 
of mean Defcent, but honeft. In his Youth he 
fhew’d ai extraordinary Inclination to Painting. 
He chang’d his Mafters, who were all of them 
Ordinary Painters,feveral times ; at laft he lighted 
on Fouquiere, of whom he learnt Landskip. As 
for the other kinds of Painting, he ow’d his 
Excellence in them wholly to his Affiduiry in 
Working, and the defire he had to advance him- 
felf in the Knowledge of his Profeffion. 

He was fo eager to Learn, that he fpar’d no 
Pains in feeking after a Perfon, whofe Leffons 
might be fatisfactory to him, but finding none 
whocou’d teach him fo much as he wanted to be 
raught, he refolv’d that Nature only fhou’d be 
his Mafter, and he imisated her afterwards in all 

his 
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his Performances very regularly, but his Choice 
was none of the beft. : 

At nineteenYears of Age he thought it time to 
Travel into Italy, intending to take France in his 
way, and to ftay there as long as his occafions re- 
quir’d. When he came to Pars, he plac’d him- 
felf with Alleman, an Ordinary Painter, who, 
tho’ he knew little of the matter, had moft of 
the Bufinefs of his Profeflion atthat Time. He 
left him to be private a while, and follow his 
Studies. He lodg’d in the College of Laon, 
where Ponfin alfo dwelt, afrer he recurn’d our 
of Italy the firt Time. Thefe two Painters 
meeting together there, became good Friends, 
and fo continu’d. One Du Chefne, a very igno- 
rant Painter, who like the reft of the Pretenders 
in all Arts, was forward, and puthing in bis, 
had by his Impudence and Intereft, procur’d to 
be employ'd about the Paintings of the Palace of 


“Luxemburg. This: Man fet Pouffin and de Cham- 


pagne at Work under him. Pou(fin did a few {mall 
Pieces in the Cieling, and Champagne drew fome 
{mall Pitures in the Queen's Apartment. Her Ma- 
jefty lik’d chem fo well, that DaChe/ne was afraid 
he wou'd get his Employment from him ; where- 
upon de Champagne, who lov'd Peace and Quiet- 
nefs, perceiving duChefne’s Jealoufy, to cure him 
of it, return’d to Bruffels, to take his leave of his 
Friends, and from thence he refolv’d to go thro’ 
Germany to Italy. He was fcarce got there, when 
a Letter came’to him from the Abbot of Saint 
Ambroife, who was Surveyor of the Buildings, 
to advife him of Du Che/ne’s Death,and to invite 
him to return to France, whichhe did. He was 
prefently made Direéfor of the Queen’s Painting, 
and fhe gave him a Penfion of Twelve hundred 
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Livres a year, with Lodgings in the Palace of 
Luxemburg. About that time the Queen order'd 
him to Work at the Carmelites, and he tmarry’d 
Du Chefne's Daughter. Being a great Lover of 
his Bufinefs, and having a great deal of it, he 
went thro’ all with Pleafure, as well as Labour, 
There are a vaft Number of his Pieces at Paris, 
and other parts of the Kingdom. Among other 
places there are fome Pictures of his in the two 
Monatfteries of the Carmelites, in the Suburbs of 
Bt. Faques, in la Rue Chapon, at the Palais Royal, in 
the Chapter-Houfe of Notre-Dame at Paris, and 
in feveral Churches in chat City, without reck- 
oning an Infinity of Portraits, which he drew, 
and are noted for their Likene/s, as well as for 
their being finifh’d to a great degree. Monfeur 
Poncel, Councellour in the Court of Aids, who was 
one of his particular Friends, defir’d him, one 
Sundzy, to draw his Daughter's Picture, who the 
Monday following was to profefs herfelfa Sifter 
of the Carmelites inla Rue Chapon, and after that 
day the was not to be feen by any Lay-Men ; but 
Champ.gne making it a fcruple of Confcience on 
account oi the day, wou'd not touch his Pencil 
on the Sunday, whatever his Friend {aid to him 
and offer'd him to prevail with him, to make 
her Portrait ; for he was very difinterefted as well 
as a good Chriftian, a proof of which I fhall give 
in the following relation. 

Cardinal Richelieu had offer’d to make his, and 
his Familics Fortune, in cafe he wou'd quit the 
Queen. Mother’s Service. De Champagne always re. 
fus’d to-defert his Miftrefs, and the Cardinal com- 
mended his Fidclicy, and valu’d him the more, the 
more he perfiited in his Duty tothe Queen. The 
Cardinal's chief Valet de Chambre, who ae 
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pos’d his entring into his Eminency’s Service, 
added, that whatever he defir’d, the Cardinal, he 
was fure, wou’d grant him. Champagne reply’d, 
If Monfeigneur the Cardinal con’d make me a better 
Painter, the only thing lam ambitious of, it wou d be 
fomething, but fince that was immpoffible, be only begg'd 
the Honour of the continuance of bis Eminencies good 
Graces. The Valet de Chambre told the Cardinal 
de Champagne's Anfwer. which, inftead of offend- 
ing him,‘encreas’d his Efteem of this Painter, 
who, tho’ he refusd to enter into his Service, 
did not however refute to Work for him. A- 
mong other things, he drew his Picture for him 
at feveral fittings, and ‘tis one of the beft Pieces 
he ever painted in his Life. 

He had a long while been famous in his Pro- 
feffion, when Le Bran arrived at Paris from Italy : 
The latter as well by means of his Protectors, Who 
were powerful Perfons, as thro’ his Ability, foon 
put himfelf at the head of all the Freach Painters 
and Paintings, and was made Principal Painter to 
the King, Champagne fhewing no difguft atthe 
Preference which was given Le Brun to his pre- 
judice. | 

He had a Son and two Daughters by his Wife. 
Two of thefe Children dying, he lov’d rhe fur- 
vivor, a Daughter, with the more tendernefs 
and paflion. He permitted her to follow her in- 
clination to a Religious Life, and the entred her 
{elf inthe Nunnery at Port-Reyal. For her fake 
he had a love for the Covent, and all that be- 
long’d to it in any wife, who, going under the 
Name of ‘fanfenifts in thole days, Champagne Was 
thought to favour their Opinions. He dy’d in 
the year 1674. being feventy two years old.’ He 
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was belov'd by all that knew him, both as a 
g00d Painter and a g00d Man. 


Reflections on the Works of De 
CHAMP AG NE. 


As great adefire as Champagne had in his youth 
tO attain to perfection in the Art of Pain- 
ting, there appeats no Elevation in his Perfor- 
mances ; however he did abundance of Pieces , 
and had a facility of Invention, but his Genius was 
cold, and his Gout in a great meafure Flemifh. 

He apply’d himfelf always to Nature, whom 
he faithfully Imitated He did nat know how 
to difpofe of his Objeé&s, fo as to give them Life 
and Motion. He was ignorant of the Art of re- 
trenching thofe things, in imitating Nature, that 
hinder the mellownefs, lightnefs, and good Gufto 
of Painting, and of adding that which makes the 
Life of a Picture, All his knowledge confifted 
ana fervile Iwitation, in the performance of 
which he neither follow’d his Genius, nor. the 
Rules of his Art. I cannot fee by his Produ@i- 
ons, that he penetrated into the beft Principles of 
Painting ; nor, excepting his Defigns, which are 
regular enough, that there is any thing picquant 
in any of his Pigtures, 

1 muft do him the juftice to confefs,I have feen 
fome of his Local Colours that have been very 
good, fome Heads well imitated, and the Colour- 
ing Very ftrong ; yet they were ftillas ir Were in 
an immoveable Pofture, and feem’d as infenfi- 


ble as even fome living Models often appear to 
C 


To 
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To correct Nature in reprefenting her, to add 
ro her all the Beauties fhe is fufceptible of, to 


| diftribute the Lights and Shadows that accompa-_ 


ny her, advantageoully, is the Work of a perfeét 
Painter; and of a good one to imitate her, as 
fhe prefents herfelf to him with facility to pre- 


| ferve a Charaéter of Truth, tho’ he adorns his 


| Subje&t only with the Beauties before his Eyes, 


without penetrating all thofe that wou’d agree 
with it. . On thisaccount Champagne deferv'd the 
Reputation that he liv’d in, the rather, becaufe 
he had a good method in Drawing Landskips, 
and underftood Perfpective very well. He alfo 
finifh’d his Pictures to anicety, and exercis d the 
Office of Reéfor of the Royal Academy of Painting 
many years. | 


JEAN BAPTISTE de CHAMPAGNE, 


Was Pbilip’s Nephew, and born alfo at Brujfels, 
He was bred up in the Profeflion of Painting by 
bis Unkle. They liv’d fo lovingly together, and 
had. fuch a reciprocal Efteem one for the other, 
that the Nephew follow’d the Unkle’s Manner, 
tho” there was not fo much Force and Likenefs 
in his Piétures, as in Pdilip’s. As for other 
things, their Sentiments were the fame, both as 
to their Art and their Morals. Sean Baptifte Tra- 
vell’d to Italy, where he ftaid bur fifteen Months, 
and while he was there, he did not mend his 
Guffo, keeping always to that which he learnt of 
his Uncle. He dy’d Profeflor of the Academy, 
in the year 1688, the forty third of his Age, 


IN is 
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NICOLAS LOIR 


Of Pars, was the Son of a skilful Goldfmith. | 


He wanted neither Genius to Invent, nor Fire 


to Perform, tho’ there is nothing in either of 


thefe Qualities, that may not be found in an Or- 
dinary Painter. There'was no delicacy nor ele- 
vation in his Thoughts. He had a good Guf in 


Defigning. His Pittures were drawn with faci- 
lity, and his Performances clean ; yet he did not | 


give himfelf time to digeft his Thoughts. ‘As 


= ge ag a ee 


faft as any thing came into his Head, he exe: 
cuted it immediately, fometimes while he was : 
Talking. ‘He had acquir’d fuch a Habitude, and 


had fuch a happy Memory, that what he had 
feen in Italy, was alwaysferviceable to him. He 
undertook alike all forcs of Subjeéts, and drew 
Figures, Landskips, Architecture and Ornaments with 
equal Succefs. There are abundance of Pitturcs 
Of his Drawing, both Publick and Private at Pa- 
vis. He Painted feveral Galleries and Apart- 
ments, and among the reft, the Palace of the 
- Fuilleries was in part Painted by him. He dy’d 
Anno 1679, in the fifty fifth Year of his Age, 
_ being then Profeflor of the Academy of Paint- 
ing, 


CHARLES Le BRUN 


Of Paris, was born with all the difpofitions 
neceflary to render. him a Great Painter. He 
made ufe of his Tz/emr, as foon as he cou’d make 
ufe of hisReafon. He Cultivated it by continu- 
al Study and Fortune, who never left him, as 
well: as Merit, put him in the way to fhew it to 

advar- 
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‘advantage. He was the Son of an Ordinary 


Sculptor, who liv’d in the Place Maubert. This 
Sculptor was employ’d about fomething in the 
Garden of the Hotel Seguier. He ufed tocarry 
his Son with him thither, and to make him Copy 
fome Defigns after him. Adonfieur the Chancellor 


| walking io the Garden one day, faw the young 
Man Defigniag,and took notice chat he didit with 


Eafe and Application for one of his Years, from 
whence he concluded ‘twas the effeét of no Com- 
mon Genius. He’ was pleas’d with the Lad’s 
Phyfiognomy, and liking his good Inclination 
to the Art of Painting, bid him bring him his 
Defigns from Time to Time as he drew them, 


_which he did, and the Chancellor afterwards 


- took care to advance him, fupplying him with 


Money, to encourage him in the profecution of 
his Studies. 


The young Man animated by Monjieur de Se- 


| grins Favour,made fo wonderfula progrefs in his 


rofeffion, that the Chancellor recommended him 
10 Vouet,who was then Painting the Library of the 
Hotel Seguier, and was lookt upon by all the 
French Painters, as the Raphael of France. 

Le Brun at fifteen years old, drew two Pictures 
which furpriz’d the Painters of thofe Times. The 
firftt was the Portrait of his Grand-father, and 
the other reprefented Hercules knocking down 
Diomedes’s Horfes. Monfieur the Chancellor Seguier 
{ome time after perceiving by Le Brun’s eagernefs 
to learn, and the progrefs he had made in his 
Art, that he was fic to Travel to Italy, fent him 
thither, 4umo 1639, and maintain’d him there 
three Years, allowing him alarge Penfion. While 
Le Brun was at Rome, he perfeéted himfelf in the 
Knowledge of thofe Parts of his Art, that ae 
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him univerfal Reputation. The young Pajn- 
ters, whoreturn from Rome, in their way home 
to the other parts of Europe, generally ftop at: 
Venice, to learn at leaft a Tinéture of Colouring, 
but Le Brun had not that Curiofity. 

The firft Piéture he drew when he came back 
to France, was the Brazen Serpent, which is in| 
the Convent of the Monks of Picpus. He afterwards | 
did feveral other Pieces for Monfieur the Chancellor, 
his Protector. 4 

When he compar’d his own Works with thofe i 
of his Contemporary Painters in France, he knew | 
what a value to put upon himfelf, and the defire | 
he had to make himfelf known, put him upon | 
folliciting to have the Drawing of thofe Picces, i 
that were to be expos’d to publick View. To | 
this end hedvew the Picture for the Aday, forthe | 
Church of NotresDame, two years fucceflively. j 
The firft year he Painted the Martyrdom of St. Pe- 
ter, and the fecond thar of St. Stephen. Le 
Sueur, of whom we have fpoken, was the only 
Painter, who difpured the fuperiority in his Arr 
with him; bue whether it was that Le Brun was 
thought more skilful than Le Sueur, ar that his 
Manner Was more in vogue; or elfe that his 
Friends were more numerous, or more Potent, 
he always had the advantage of his Competitor 
in Opportunities to fignalize himfelf by Grand 
Compofitions. ; 

Monfieur De Lamzbert’s Gallery in the Ifle of 
Notre-Dame, and the Seminary of St. Sulpitius, 
fettled his Reputation on fo folid a Bafis, thar 
Monficur Foucguet, who was then Surintendant of 
the Finances, employ’d him to Paimt his fine 
Houfe of Vaux le'Vicomte. Le Bran has thewn 
there the greatnefs of his Genius, and the depth 


at 
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of hig Knowlege, efpecially in the Apartment 
call’d the Chamber of the Mufes. One of the Ceilings 
in that Houfe is efteem’d the beft piece he ever 
did. 

Monfieur Foucquet, to engage him wholly in 
his Service, allow’d him a Penfion of Twelve 
Thoufand Livres a Year, and paid him, befides, 
for his Performances. After Monfieur Foucquet's 
Imprifonment, the King, who refolv’d to have 
the Arts Flourifh in his Kingdom, as well as the 
Sciences, Caft his Eyes on Le Bran, Ennobled him, 
Honour’d him with the Order of St. MGchael and 
made him his principal Painter, 

In this Pott he gave ftill greater demonftrations 
of his Merit to his Majefty, than ever he had 
done before. Monfieur Colbert, Minifter of State, 
and Surintendant of the Royal Buildings, valu’d 
him as the beft Painter in the World. Le Brun 


_ laid the Projeét of Confirming the Foundation 
of the Academy of Painting, by his Majefty’s Au- 
thority. He prefented it to Monfieur Colberz, 
and Colbert propos’d it to the King, not only to 


confirm it, bur to render it more Illuftrious than 
any of that kind ever was. The Revenues of 
the Academy were enlarg’d, new Sratures were 
made, and that Body was to confift of a Pro- 


tector, a Vice- Protector, a Direétor, a Chancel- 
lor, four Reétors, fourteen Profeflors, of whom 


one was tobe for Anatomy, and another for the 
Mathematics. There were alfo to be Affiftants to 
the Reétors and the Profeffors, feveral Councellors, 


| a Secretary, and two Serjeants. 


He drew up another Project foran Academy 


| at Rome,to be founded by the King, for the ufe 
_ of the French Students, who Travel thither, in 
_ which there was a Dire€tor to be maintain’d, 


te 
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to, take charge of the Penfioners whom the — 
King was to fend fromtime to time, to ftudy | 
at Rome, and who, by their Education there, 
inight be made capable of ferving his Majefty in | 
his Paintings, Sculptures and Buildings. 
. Le Brun was very zealous to advance theFine Arts | 
in France. In this he feconded the King’s good | 
Intentions, who entrufted Monfieut Colbert with _ 
the Execution of his Orders. That Minifter did 
nothing without confulting Le Brun, and this 
Painter not only undertook the Charge of taking © 
Care of the Performances of things in general, ‘ 
but alfo, was very careful about his own in i 
particular, finifhing his Pictures with the greateft | 
Induftry, and informing himfelf -exa@tly of every | 
ching that related to, his Art, either by reading | 
good Authors, or confulting Men of Learning. 

His Works at Sceaux, and in feveral Houfes in 
Paris, {pread his Fame all over Europe ; but efpe- 
Cially what he did for the King, the moft confi- 
derable of which are his Jarge Pictures, containing 
the Hiftory of Alexander the Great, in the Ceiling 
of the Gallery of Verailles, and the great Stair- 
Cafe there. 

When the King made Le Bran his principal Pain: 
ter, he gave him alfo the Direéion of the Manu-_ 
f4éures at the Gobelins, which he minded with 
fuch application, that there was nothing done 
there, thar was not after his Defigus. He dy’d © 
inthe Year 1690. in his Lodgings at the Gobelins: 
His Tomb is in a Chapel he purchas’d in the 
Church of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet, where his 
Widow ereéted a magnificent Maufoleum for 
him. 


Re 
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Reflections on the Works of 
CHARLES Le BRUN. 


The tacility with which Le Brun follow’d his 
Siudies at Rome,and advane’d himfelf ih theKnow- 
ledgeof his Art ; as alfothe firft Pictures he drew 
after his return, gave the World a great opinion 
of his Ability: Neither were they deceiv'd in 
their expeétations; and as the Fig: tree produces 
Fruit, without bringing forth Flowers firft, fo 
he was ripe, almoft as foon ashe was green, and 
his firft Pieces were perfe@, tho’ not in fo great 
a degree, as thofe that he drew afterwards. 
Every thing that came out of his Hands was Ma- 
fterly, infomuch, that one may in fome medfure 
fay of him, that the Progrefs he made in his 


_ Art, was not to learn ir, fince he knew it already, 


_ but torender him one of the greateft Painters of 
his Age. 


He had a fine Genins, his Senfe was Penetraa 
ting and Solid, andhis Invention Eafy, tho’ with 


reflection, He never admitted any thing into 
_ the Compofition of his Pi€tures,without confidering 
_ well of it before. Heconfulred Books and Men 


of Learning, that he might omit nothing, which 


- wasconvenient for himtointroduce into hisPieee: 


| 
| 


His Expreffions were Ingenious, and there was 
nothing outrageous in his Fire. Upon the fight 


_ of his firft produétions one wou'd have thought 


he wou'd thave had a particular Talent for foft 
and tender Subje@ts. He drew moftly Pieces of 
Devotion in his younger days, and had no op- 
portunity to fhew the Grandeur of ‘his Genius; — 


butin his future Paintings he made it appear ge 
| is 
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his Talent was Univerfal; that he cou’d excel | 
alike in th ferious Manner as well 4s inthe gay, 
in the terrible, as well.as in the Tender. ! 
He treated of Allegorical Subjeéts with a great | 
deal of fancy, but inftead of taking his Stories | 
from the Fable, as is generally done, he invented | 
them all himfelf: However, by this Method, his 
Pictures were like fo many e4nigma’s, which | 
the Spectator would not give himfelf the trou- | 
ble to unriddle. ; ; 
He always efteem’d the Rvman School for | 
Defign, tho’ he inclin’d to imitate that of Bologna | 
in his Stile and Gusto, and particularly Aunibale | 
Caracci, whole Manner he follow’d. Tho” his Gout | 
is not fo lively as that Painters, it is lefs Loaden, | 
more equal, more Graceful, and allways Cor- | 
rect. His Attitudes are well chofen, natural; | 

expreflive, and judicioufly Contratted : His. Dra- 
peries are well Set, agreeable, and fhew the Naked 
with Difcretion, but there is no great variety 
in his Folds. His Expre/fions, in all his Reprefen- 
tations, are beautiful. He ftudy’d the Paffions 
with extraordinary Application, as appears by 
the curious Treatife he compos’ on them, 
which he adorn’d with demonftrative Figures ; 
neverthelefs, even in this, he feems to have but 
one Idea,and to be always the fame, degenerating 
into Habitude, or what we call Manner. Tis true 
that Habitude is beautiful, but for want of Ex. | 
amining Nature, and feeing that the can exprefs _ 
the fame Paffions feveral ways, fomeof which 
are very lively and Picquant, hehas very much | 
leffen’d: the value of his Productions in the Opi- — 
nion. of the Criticks, r a q 
What I have faid of the Pafions may ferve for | 
his Defgns, both of Figures and the dirs of his | 
i Heads, 
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Heads, for they are almoft always the fame, tho 
they are well chofen, which doubtlefs proceed- 


ed either from his reducing Nature to a Habitude . 


he had Contracted, or elfe from his not having 
enough confider’d the diverfity of which the is 


' fufceprible, for the Painter ought to obferve 


her particular Productions as carefully as her 
General. 

Le Brun, when he came back from Italy, faw 
the neceffiry of leaving off his Wild and Trivial 
Tints, which his Mafter Yoder made ufe of for 
Expedition fake.. He got rid of them ina great 
meafure. He temper’d them, and brought them 
nearer the Truth ; yet, whatever pains he took 
to leave them off quite, he always retain’d in 
his Stile Zimts that were too general; efpeci- 
ally in his Draperies and his Carnations, and did 
not enough mind his Reflets, which contribute 
very much, both to the Force and Roundnefs 
of Objee&ts, and to the Union and Likenefs of 
Imitation. i i 
_ His Local Colours are bad, he was too Carelefs 
in his endeavours, to give each Object its true 
Character by this part of his Art; For this rea- 
fon only -his Fi€tures, as we fay, {mell always of 
the Pal/et,and have not the effeét as to the Sen/ati- 
on of Nature,as thofe of orher Mafters,have whofe 
Local Colours are more Study’d. For a proof of 
this Aflertion, the Spectator need only put one 
of /e Brun’s beft Pieces, by one of the beft ot the 
Venetian. School ; he will find the Excellence of 
the comparifon in the part of the Local Colours, 
that all is on the fide ot the Venetian Picture, and 
that Je Bran comes infinitely fhort of it on that 
account. This method will direét him in all 
Cafes, wherein he wou’d judge of the Goodnefs 
of the Local Colours, Cc As 
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Aste Brux err'd in that part of his Art, fo he 
committed a faule in his Lights and Shadows. | 
He feldom took care to make the fore-part of | 
his Pictures fufficiently brown, and was of opi- 
nion, that great Lights ought not to be plae’d 
in the hindmof part of a Picture; by which 
means moft of his Works have very little effect. 
‘Tis not the fame as co his Intelligence of the # 
Claro Oj/curo,tho’ he did not Study that fo much as 
he ought co have done in his ¥outh ; yet in his | 
riper Years he faw the neeeffity of it, and pra- | 
ctis’d it with fuccefs. His Grand Compofitions | 
containing the Hifory of Alexander the Great, | 
are fuflicient Proofs of his Knowledge of this Ar- - | 
tifice. | 
His. laft Productions, which are hisbeft, thew } 
the Extent of his Ability and Genius, and the 
Prints that are Engrav'd after them, will render 
his Name famousto all Pollericy. . 
_ He was a univerfal Painter ; he perform’d well 
alike inall kinds, Lendskip only excepted. His 
Pencil was light and mellow.He was equally exaét 
and eafy in his Performances. Ina word, as 
much as he is tobe cenfur’d for making his Stile 
~t00 Ideal and unnatural, and not diverfifying it, 
he was, however, Mafter of fo many parts of 
his Art, that he deferves a place among the Pain- — 
ters of the firft Rank, and whatever a Faéion 
may fay or do, to leflen the value of his Works, 
his Memory is reveng’d on it, by the Praife that — 
is till given him throughout all Eerope, and no | 
doubt Pofterity will continue to do Juftice’ | 
to his Merit. 
1 fhou’d now fay fomething of Pierre Mignard, 
‘a Native of Troyes, and principal Painter to the | 
King ; burt his Life being fhortlyto be publith’d © 
at | 
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at large; together with a Defcription of his Paim- 
tings, the Reader will excufe my preventing 
the zeal of that Avthor by weaker Praifes. His 
Piétures that are tobe feen in publick Places, may 
in the mean time,ferve co fatisfy the Warld of his 
Worth ; and rhe Paintings in the Great Hall at 
St. Cloud, whichis one of the moft confiderable 
Works in its kind, that ever was made, is fuffi- 
cicnt co give fatisfadtion to the Impatience and 
Curiofity of the Publick, with reference to Mon- 
fieur Adignard’s Character. 


Claude Geleé, otherwife call'd fe Lorrain. 


The means that Fortune took to draw this 
Painter out of his Native Obfcurity, and render 
him one of the famous Men of his Age in his 
Profetlion,are very extraordinary and furprizing, 
In his Youth his Parents put him to School, 
buthe was fo dull at his Book, that they found 
it was fo much time loft, fo they bound him 
Prentice to a Pajftry-Cook. He ferv’d his Time our, 
tho’ ro lictle purpofe; and not knowing what to 
do with himfelf, he went, in Company of fome 
young Fellows of the fame Trade,to Rome, tofeek 
after he employment to get his Livelihood. He 
knew nothing of the Language, and was befides 
very ill-bred, fo no body car’d to fet him at 
Work. Chance at laft brought him to Auguftino 
Taffo, whohir’d him topound his Colours, clean 
his Pallet and Pencils, look after his Houfe, drefs 
his Meat for him, and do all his Houfhold-drud- 
gery, Auguffind keeping no other Servant: His 
Matter, in hopesto make him ferviceable to him 
infome of his greateft Works, by little and little 
taughthimfome Rules of Per/pediva Lorrain at 
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firft cou’d hardly be brought to underftand thofe 
principles of Arc; but when he began to have 
fome.notion of them, and to profit by his Indu- | 
ftry, he took Heart. His Soul enlarg’d it felf, | 
and he fet about his Studies with wonderful ea- 
gernefs. He wou'd be in the Country from | 
Morning to Night, making his Obfervations on | 
the Eifects.of Nature, andin Painting or Defign- | 
ing them. Sandrart relates, that being in the } 

Country with him to Study together, Je Lorrain 
made him Obferve with as much nicety, as if he 
had been well vers’din Phy/icks, the Caufes of the | 
Diverfity of the fame View or Profpect, explain- | 
ing why it appear’d fome-times after one Fafhi- | 
on, and fome-times after another, with refpet | 
0 Colours, inftancing in the Morning Dews and } 
Evening Vapours. His Memory was fo good, 
that he would Paint with a great deal of Faithful- 
_nefs what he had feen in the Country, when he 
came Home. He wasfo ab/orb’d in his Labours, 
that he never vifited any body. His Diverfion 
was the Study of his Profeflion, and by meer 
force of Cultivating his Talent, he drew fome 
Pictures that got him an Immortal Reputation, 
in the kind of Painting to which he rook... By 
this we may perceive,that Conftancy and A ffiidui- 
_ ty of Working, willbe too hard for the heavi- | 
nefs of a Man’s Inielleétuals.He did nor perform 
without difheulry, and his Performance nor an-_ 
«{wering his Intention, he wou’d fometimes | 
do and undo the fame Picce {even or eight times | 
over. There was nothing of Adagner in. his | 
Touches, and. he often: gave a Tendernefs to his | 
finifh’d Trees by glazing. gi : 
Nortwithflanding he was very careful to learn | 
a good Gout of Defigning in the Academy, yet | 
the 
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the Figures that are in his Landskips are all defign'd 
with an illGuwfo: He dy'd at Rome, Anno 1678. 
in an extream old Age. | 


BARTOLOMEO MURILLO or MURILLIO, 


A Spanifh Hiftory-Pairter, born at Seville of a 
noble Family. He had been wonderfully addiét- 
ed to Drawing from his Infancy, which made 
his Father put him to be inftruéted in that Art. 
Having finifh’d his Scudies under an eminent Ma- 
fter, he went for America, where he continu'd 
his Profeffion with great Induftry ; but finding 
himfelf nor like to improve according to his ex- 
pectation, he return’d to Seville, and meeting 
there with none that could inftruct bim, went 
for Rome, where he improv’d to the Admiration 
of all Men. After fome time {pent there he re- 
curn’d for Spain, where he was much employ’d 
by the King and his Court. He Painted feveral 
Hiftory-Pieces forthe late King Charles of Spain, 
which were fent by him to Rome, asa Prefentto 
the Pope, and where they began to call our Ar- 
tift another Paolo Veronefe. There are many no- 
ble Altar-Pieces of this Bartolomeo in Spain, and 
fome in Flanders, which are yet in great Efteem. 
He was a Perfon well vers’d in feveral kinds of 
Literature, being much admir'd while he Liv‘d, 
and univerfally lamented at his Death. Hedy’d 
in the year 1682. and was Interr’d with great 
Pomp and Solemnity, his Pall being born vp by 
two Marquefles, and four Knights of different 
Orders. Wehave feveral eminent Pieces of this 
Matter in England, confifting of Beggar-Boys as 
big as the Life, playing together in different 


Aétions. Some of thefe belonging to the Ee 
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of Melfort's Colleton were fold in'the Banqués 
ting-Houfe at 2 good rate, and of which there 
are abundance of Copies extant, among ts by 
different Hands. 


HERNANDEZ el MUDO, 


A Spanifh Hiftory-Painter, Difciple of Titian, 
and Deaf and Dumb from his Cradle. He was 
fo good an Imirator of his Mafter, that his Pieces 
are in great Eftecm at Madrid. He wasemploy’d 
by King Philip 11. to do many Pieces at the E/cu- 
rial, Which that King had then newly built; 
but above all others, his moffamous Piaures 
were thofe of the fouy Evangelifs, which he 


Painted in Frefco, at the four corners of the Up- 


per Great Cloifter of the Monks, Upon the f- 
nifhing that of St ‘fobs in the Ifle of Pathmos, this 
Painter became fo proud of his Perfoimarce, 
that he exprefs’d a great defire the King fhould 
come and feeit, which being notified to his Ma- 
jefty, he accordingly came. But being brought 
thither with arn expeétation to fee a pleafant 
Piece, and finding nothing but St. Yobm ina De- 
fart Rocky Country, which could afford little 
Pleafure, he was by no means pleas’d with the 
fight, which he immediately declar’'d. The Deaf 
and Dumb Painter obferving by his AGtions-and 
Countenance, how little the King underftood 
the Excellence of his Piece, thro’ wanr of a true 
Gujloin the Art , fo foon.as ever his Majefty’s 


back Was turn’d, fuddenly caught up the two 
corners of his Cloak, and making them into the 


“fhape of Afles Ears, and clapping them to the fides 


af his Head, fignify’d, pomting at the King, 
that 
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Ithar he was an A~—~ for pretending to give 


Judgment of what he fo little underftood. 


SSD 2: FRM gy SPREE Eo, SRD 


(Of TASTE, and its Variety with 


Refpe& to feveral Nations. 


Frer having written of the Painters of fe- 

veral Nations in Ewrope, we thought it 
might be a Propos, to fay fomething of the 
different Taftes of thofe Nations. We have 
fpoken of the Grand Guffo in its place, and have 
fhewn that it ought always to be met with in 
a Perfect Piece ; and that it is that which chiefly 


_ charatterizes a Perfe& Painter : But there is a ge- 
_ neral Guffo in Mankind, which is alike fufcepti- 
_ ble of Purity and Corruption, and becomes par- 


ticular by the ufe it makes of particular Things. 
We will here endeavour ta explain it, and fhew 


~ how it is form’d, and in what it terminates. 


One may Reafon of the Tajte of the Mind, in 
fome meafure, as of thar of the Body. There 


are four Things to. be confider’d in the Tafe of 


the Body, wit. 
. #. The Organ. 

2. The Things Eaten, or that age Fafted. 

3. The Senfation which they Caufe. 

4: The Habitude which this Senfarion pro- 
duces in the Organ by Repetition. 

In like manner there are four Things tobe 
confider’d inthe Ta/te of the Mind, viz . 
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1. The Mind which Taftes. 

2. The Things that are Ta/ed. 

3. The application of thofe Things to the 
il or the Fudgement that the Mind makes of | 
them. ~ 

4: The Habitude caus’d by feveral Fudgments 
repeated, from whence aconftant Idea is form’d 
in the Mind. 

From thefe four Things we may infer, j 

That the Mind may be call’d Tafte, inafmuch | 
as it is Confider’d as an Organ. 

That Things may be faidtobe of a good or | 
ill Taffe, as they contain, or are diftant from the 
Beauties which Art, good Senfe, and the approba 
tion of feveral Ages have eftablith’d. 

That the Judgment which the AGind makes of 
an Object ar firft, is a Natural Tae, which may 
afterwards be Perfected or Corrupted, according 
to the Temper of the Mind, and the Quality of 
its Objects. | 

Ina Word, that the Judgment tepeated, pro- 
duces a Habitude, and that Habitude a fettled Idea, 
which gives usa continual inclination to the 
Things that we have approv’d, and are of our 
Choice. 

Thus what we call Gufo in Painting, is by little 
and little form’d in the Adinds of Men who are 
curiousintheArt. Tho’ every Guffo isnot 200d, 
yet every particular Man believes his the beft. | 
For this reafon Tafe may be thus defin’d, *7z 
the Habitual Idea of a Thing, conceiv'd tobe the beft — 
imits kind. : 

There are three forts of Ta/te in Painting. The 
Natural Gout, the Artificial, and the Gow ofeach — 
Nation. « oe ee, view 
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The Natural Gout is the Ida we conceive of 
any thing at the fight of fimple Nature. The 
Germans and Flemmings feem very rar¢ly to leave 
this Idea, and tis the common opinion, that 
Correggio had no other. What makes the diffe- 
rence between. his Idga and theirs is, in thae 
Idgas are like Liquors, that take the form of the 
Veflels into which they are pour’d. Thus the 
natural Gout is Mean or Sublime, according to 
the Talents of particular Perfons, and the choice 
they are capable to make of the Objects of Na- 
cure. The Artificial Gont is the Idea we con- 
ceive at the fight of another Mans Works by 
the good opinion we have cf our Mafter’s Know- 
ledge and Leffons: In a Word, by Edacation, 
the Gout of each Nation is an Idea, which the’ 
Works that are made or feen in any particu- 
lar Country forms in the Mind of thofe who 
dwell in it. The different Taffes of Nations 
may be reduc’d to fix, the Roman, the Venetian, 
the Lombard, the German, the Flemmi{h, and the 
French. 

The Roman Taffe is an Idea of the Works 
that are to be met with in Rome: Now, ‘tis 
certain, the mof valuable Works which are 
in Rome, are thofe we Call Antiques, and the Mo- 
dern Produ&tions made in imitation of them, 
whether it be in Sculprure or Painting. The Rarity 
of thefe Pieces confifts chiefly in the beauties of 
Defign, the fine choice of the Attitudes, the 
delicacy of the Expreffions, the fair order of the 
Foldings, and a fublime Stile to which the Anci- 
ents raifed Nature, and the Moderns after them 
in the beginning of the fixteenth Century. Tis 
no wonder, therefore, that the Roman Gout, 
which minds only the parts we have mention'd, 

; fhou’d 
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thou'd. be deficient in Colouring, it cou’d not ae- 
quire a relifh of that from the Antiquities, Co- 
lours are not to be found there, and: we confe- 
quently mifs them in the Roman Tafte. The 
Mind of Man is too narrow, and his Life too 
fhort, to take in all the Parts of Painting, and at 
once to profefs them to Perfe@ion. The Ro- 
mans did not defpife Colouring, indeed they cou’d 
not well defpife a thing, of which they had ne. | 
ver. any juft idea ; but the other parts of the Art, - 
whereof they were better inform’d, and endea- | 
vourd mot to be perfeét in, hindred their Stn- 
dying that of Colours. They had not leifure to 
do it, and did not value them fo much. as they 
ought to have done, becaufe rhey did nor un- 
derftand them fo much. 

The Venetian Tafe is quite different from 
the Roman. The latter negleéted Colouring a lit- 
tle foo much, and the former did the fame by 
Defign, there being very few Avstigques at Venice, 
and few Pieces of Scudpture, or Painting of the 
Roman Tate. The Venetians apply’d themfelves 
to exprefs Beautiful Nature, which they took 
from Objects in their own Country ; they cha- 
tatteriz’d them by Comparifon, not only by 
fhewing the value of the true Colour of one 
Thing, by the crue Colour of another ; but by. 
chufing in this oppofition an harmonious Vigour 
of Colouring, and every thing that. might render 
their Objects the more Probable, the more Like, 
and the more Surprizing. 

The Lombard Tafe confitts in a flowing mel- 
low Defign, in which a fine choi¢e of Nature, is 
mingled with a lictle of the Antique, in Colours 
very, nearly approaching thofe of the Life, and 
lai@ On with a light. Pencil. Correggio is. the, bet 

: ¢xam- 
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lexample of this Gout, and the Carracci, who 


ehdeavour’d to imitate him, are more corre 
than he in their Defgns, but inferior to him 
even in their Gout of Defign, in Grace, in Deli- 
cacy and in Colouring, Annibale, while he ftaid at 


Rome, learnt fo much of the Reman Gout, that I 
'don’c reckon any thing he did, after he had 


half finith’d the Farnefe Gallery, among the 


'Works of the Lombard School : 


Neither do I place among the Lombard Pain- 


ters, thofe Mafters, who, though they were born 
in Lombardy, imitated the Roman or Venetian 


| Schools in their Taffe, becaufe, in this cafe, I 


have more regard to the Manner they follow’d, 
than to the Country where they were born. The 
Painters, and the Curious, who, for example, 
have put Palma Vecchio, Moretto, Lorenze Lotto, 
Morone, and feveral other good Lombard Pain- 


ters in’ the Lombard School, have infenfibly occa- 


_ fion’d agreatdeal of Confufion, and made fome 
- Perfons believe, that the Venetian and Lombard 
Schools were the fame thing, becaufe thofe Lom. 


bards, whom I have mention’d, follow’d Gior- 
gione’s and Titian’s Manner entirely. 1 us'd for- 
merly to talk after the fame rate, according to 
this confus’d daa, becaufe the greareft part of 
our French Painters talk fo ; but Reafon, and 


the Italian Authors, who have treated of this 


Matter, convinc’d me of my Error, and fet me 
right. , 
’rhe German Taffe, is what we common- - 
ly ¢all the Gothich Gont. °Tis an Idaa of Na- 
ture, as we fee her generally with her’ "Be- 
fects, and not as fhe might be in her Parity: 
The Germans have imitated her without Ghoice, 
and have only Cloath’d their Figures with long 
Dre- 
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Draperies, the Foldings of which are dry and} 
broken. They minded the finifhing of their Objeéts | 
more than the good Di/pofition of them. The Ex- | 
prefiow of their Figures is always infipid, their | 
Defign dry, their Colouring indifferent, and their 
Performances well Labour'd, However, there | 
have been fome German Painters, who ought to be | 
diftinguith’d from the reft of their. Nation > and | 
who, in fome parts of their Art, were equal to | 
the beft Mafters of Italy. 
The FemmifhTafte differs only from theGerman | 
in a greater Union of well chofen Colours, in an 
excellent Claro Ofcuro, and in a more mellow | 
Pencil: I except three or four Flemmingsfrom the 
common Painters of that Nation. They were 
Raphael's Difciples, and brought their Matters | 
Manner of Deliga and Colouring out of Italy with | 
them. I alfu except Rubens and Vandyck, who 
View'd Nature with Penetrating Eyes, and rais’d 
her Effe&ts to an extraordinary Elevation, tho’ 
they retain’d fomething of theFlemmifhTafte in the 
Gout of Defign. ne 
The French Taffe has been always fo divided, 
that ‘tis difficult to give a juft Idea of ir. The 
Painters of that Nation feem to differ very much 
from each other in their Produétions. In their 
Travels to Italy, fome of themrhoughtit fufficient 
toftay at Rome, and there they fell in withthe Ro- 
man Gout. Others liv’d at Venice,and return’d with 
a particular inclination for the Works of the J 
Venetian School ; and{fome of them apply’d them- 
felves with all their Induftry, to imitate Nature as 
they found Her. Among the motft skilful Frencé . 
Painters, wha dy’d within thefe laf thirty or 
forty Years, fome follow’d the Antique Gout, | 
others that of Annibale Carracci in Pefignings and : 
Phos 
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F both the one and the other are trivial enough in 


their Colouring. But they were otherwife poffet 
of fo many fine parts of their Art, and have ma- 


| naged their Subjects with fo much Elevation, that 


their Works will always be the Ornament of 
France, andthe Admiration of Potterity. 


The End of Monfieur De Piles’s Treatife. 


f \ELE Reader will eafily perceive, that tho’ the 
French Author has not vouchfafed to do Fu- 


| ftice to the Painters of our Nation, yet be has very 


little to fay of thofe of bis own, and the lajt Sentence 


| of his Book,agrees {0 ill with bis Account of the French 


Painters,and the FrenchTaft,that had not the Authors 


| of that Nation been the vaine Writers in the World, 


when they talk of their Countrymen, he wou'd not bave 
beenGuilty of [uch a ridiculous Flourifh in their favour. 
The beft of their Painters were much more inferior, in 
all the parts of the Art, to our Vandyck, than Van- 
dyck was to Raphael and Titian. In the following 
Pages we [hall prove, that the Englith Painters and 
Paintings, both for their Number and their Merit, 
bave a better Claim to the Title of a School, than 
thofe of France. But the French wou'd fain thruft 
themfelves into all the Honourable Places, as well in 
the Arts and Sciences as inthe Empire of Europe. 


AN 


TOWARDS AN 


Enghfo School : 
PAINTERS. 


A. 


Mr. ROBER T AGGAS, commonly 
call’d = Augus, 


AAT AS a good Englifh Landskip-Painter, 
both in Oyl and Diftemper. He was 

alfo Skilful in Architedture, in which kind he 
Painted many Scenes for the Play-Houfe 
in Covent-Garden, There are not many of his— 
PiGtures extant among us; of thofe thar are, 


the moft confiderable is a Piece of Landskip pre- 
ented 


| (sop), 

ented by him to the Company of Painter-Stai- 
ners, ( whereof he was a Member) and which 
now hangs in their Hall, He isreckon'd among 
the beft ef our Englifh Landskip-Painters, and 
becanie eminent, not fo much by his Labour 
and Induftry, as thro’ the bene of his natural Ge- 

nius. He died in London, inthe year 1679, and 

| about the Sixtieth of his Age. 


Mr. HENRY ANDERTON, 


Was a Face Painter and Difciple of Streater, 
in great Efteem about the year 1665, which 
he did not long furvive.. He Travell’d to Rome, 
where he Study’d fome years after the Antique, 
and at his return drew the Beautiful Dutchefs 
of Richmond, which recommended him to draw 
| King Charles U1. and molt of his Court. He in- 
terfer'd in ‘his Bufinefs with Sir Peter Le/y, and 
had a great thare of Reputation in thofe Times. 
He was likewife a Landskip-Painter and in Still 
Life ; as alfo.a good Imitator of his Mafter, Ser- 
jeant Streater, till he left his way, and fell to 
Face- Painting. 


Mr. EDMUND ASHFIELD, 


Was a'Gentleman well defcended, who drew 

borh in Oyl and Crayons. He was Difciple to 
Mx. Wright, and painted fome Heads as big as 
the Life, He firft found out the way to mult- 
ply the Number and Variety of Tints in Crayons, 
and therewith to draw various Complexions in 
imitation of Oyl-Painting: This he perform’d 
on Paper, and prattis’d feveral Years with de- 

ferv’'d Applaufe. He brought thofe Heads to 
| Ten 
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‘Tei Pounds Price. From him ‘the prefent Mr. | 
Luttrell had his Inftru&tion, who has improv’d | 
that Invention, and multiply’d the Variety of | 
Colours to effe& any thing ; as alfo found out | 
a'method, unknownbefore, to dtaw with thofe | 
Chalks or Crayons on Copper-Plates, either by | 
the Life or Hiftorically. 


B. 7 P 


ee 


JOHN BAPTIST GASPARS,| 
commonly call'd Lely’s Baptift, 


Was Born at Antwerp, and brought up in the | 
School of Thomas Willeborts Boffaert, a Difciple of | 
Van-Dyck. Coming over intoEngland inthe Time 
ofthe Civil Wars; Major General Lambert took 
him into his Service ; and upon the Happy Re- 
ftoration of King Charles Il. Sir Peter Lely being 
receiv d for his Majefty’s principal Paintet, he 
employ’d Baptift to paint his Poftures, which 
he perform’d very well, and after his Death he 
did the like for Mr: Riley, and afterwards for Sir 
Godfrey Kueler. This Baptif? wasa great Judge 
of Painting, arid likewife eminent for his Defigns 
for Tapiftry, having been an admirable Draftf- 
man inthe Academy: ,He dy’d in London about 
14 years ago, and lies buried at St. Fames’s. 
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OHN BAPTIST MONNOTER> 


commonly {til’d the Flower-P sinter, 


Was born at Lifle in Flanders, and brought up 


fat Antwerp. His Bufinefs there was Hiftory- 
Painting ; but afterwards he reeurn’d to Life, 


and apply’d bimfelf to Painting Flowers, where- 
in he fucceeded to Admiration. Monficur Le 
Brun having undertaken the Painting of Ver{ailles, 
employ’d Bapti? to do the Flower-Part, wherein 
he fhew'd his Excellence, as is yet to be feen in 


that Palace. His Grace the Duke of Mountague 
being then Ambaflador in France, and obferving 
the curioufnefs of this. Painter’s Work, invited 
himover to England, andemploy’d him in eon- 
junction with Meffieurs Rouffeau and La Force, to 
adorn his magnificent Houfe in Bloomsbury, 
where a great variety of Flowers and Fruit 
_of this Mafter are to be feen, and thofe the beft 


] 


of his Performance. There are alfo feveral 
other Pieces of his at My Lord Carlifle’s, My 
Lord Burlington’s, and other Perfons of Quality ; 
but the moft curious of all, is the Looking-Gla/; 
at Kenfington-Houfe, which he Painted for the 
late Queen Mary, of Glorious Memory, her 
Majefty fitting by him almoft all the while. His 


_ Flowers have generally in them a Loofenefs and 


Freedom of Pencilling, together with a Luftre 
of Colouring, which is inimitable. They are alfo 
of an Ordonnance very beautiful and furprizing, 
bearing a good Price fuitable to their great 
Worth, and are eafy to be diftinguifth’'d from 
thofe of other Mafters, by comparing them to- 
gether, the only way to Cae ata diftinction 

of 
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of onc Man’s Work from anothers. His beft | 
Performances are own'd to bein England. He 
began a vat Collection of fine Flower. Prints, ' 
many of which were executed by his own hand, | 
and the reft finifi'd by his Dice€tion. He died | 
in England about 10 years age, and lies buried ar | 
St Farwses s. 


Mr FRANCIS BARLOW, 


Was born in Lincolnflire, and at his coming | 
to London, put Prentice to one Shepherd, a Face- | 
Painter, with whom he liv’d but few years be-j 
caufe his Fancy did not lie that way, his Genius j 
icading him wholly to drawing of Fowl, Fifh and | 
Beafts, wherein he arriv'd to chat Perfection, | 
thachad his Colouring and Pencilling been as} 
good ashis Draught, which was moft exact, he | 
might have eafily excell’d all chat went before 
Him in that kind of Painting, of which we have 
an Infance in the fix Books of Prints after him, 
now fold by Mr Tempef. He drew fome Cei- 
lings of Birds for Noblemen and Gentlemen in 
the Country. There are feveral Prints extant 
afcer the Defigns ofthis Mafter, among which are 
the Cutts for anew Edition of «£/op's Fables, 
jn which Undertaking he ‘wanted due En- 
‘couragement. He alfo drew feveral of the Mo- 
numents in Wefmintter- Abby, and in Henry VII's 
“Chappel, which were intended for a large Edi- 
tion of Mr Keep’s Monumenta Weftmonafterienfia. 
But notwithftanding all Mr Barlow's Execllency 
in his way, arid tho” he had the good Fortune to 
have a confiderable'Sum of Money left him by) 
a Friend, he died poor im the year 1702. 


Mrs. 


| 
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Mrs MARY BEAT, 


Was an Englifh Gentlewoman, ‘born in Suffolk, 
who having lcarat the Rudiments of Painting 
of Sit Peter Lely, drew after the Life, andhad 
great numbers of Perfons of good Rank fat to 
her, elpecially the greateft part of the dignify’d 
Clergy of her time, an Acquaintance fhe got by 
her Husband, who was much in favour with 
that Robe. She was little inferiour to any of 
her Contemporaries, either for Colouring, 
Strength, Force or Life, infomuch thas Sir Pe- 
ter was greatly caken with her Performances, ac 
he would often acknowledge. She work'd with a 
wonderful Body of Colours, was exceedingly 
Induftrious, and her Pictares are anuch after the 
italian Manner, which fhe learnt by having co- 
py’d feweral of the great Matters of that.Coun- 
try, whofe Pittures fhe borrow’d out of Sir Pe- 
ter’s Colleétion. She died at her Houfe in the 
Pall- Mall abaut 6 years ago, being 65 yearsald, 
and lies buried at St. ‘Fames’s. | : 


EDWARD du BOIS, 


Was a Hiftory and Landskip-Painter, but S 
chiefly the latter, born at Antwerp: Je was 
Difciple 1¢ one Groewswvegen, a Landskip-Paanter 
likewife, who refided many years in Englond, 


and had been fome rime in Italy. Du Box alfo 


Travell’d to Italy, where he continu’d 8 years, 
during all which time he ftudy’dthe Antiques, 
and Painted after the Italian Guffo, jointly with 


tis Brother a Painter, now living here. He 


svoxk’d fome time in Parw, and in his way to 
Dd 2 Ttaly 
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Italy did. feveral Pieces for Charles Emanuel, 
Duke of Savoy. Soon after his return to Hol- 
land, he came to England, and died in London 
about feven years ago, being 77 years old. He 
lies buried in St. Giles’s Church. He and his 
Brother by their extraordinary. Induftry, have 
made:one of the fineft Colleétions, of Clofet- 
Pieces efpetially, of any in England. 


DANIEL BOON, 


Was a Dutch Droll-Painter, and a great 
Admirer of Oglinefs and Grimace, both in 
his fmall and great Piétures, in-which he {el- 
dom forgot to endeavour to raife Mirth in’ his 
Country-men, and ours of the fame Sublime 
Genius. He died lately. ; 


JOSEPH BUCK SHORN, 


Was a Dutch Painter, born atthe Hague, who 
came over to England about the year 1670, 
He was efpecially eminent for his Copies after 
- Sir Peter Lely, whofe Manner he came fo near, 
that feveral Heads of his have been miftaken, by 
good Judges, for that great Mafters. He copy’d 
alfo Van-Dyck, and the prefent Lord Rockingham 
asthe Picture of the Earl of Strafford done by 
him, after that greac Painter. He was Sir Peter 
Lely’s Drapery-Paincer for many years, and died 
in London, at the Age of 35, being buried in Sr, 
Martin's Church. 


BUST» 
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BUSTLER, 


Was a Dutchman,both a Hiftory and Face-Pain- 
ter, in the Reign of K. Charles I. There is a good 
Rifture partly perform’d by him, in Mr. Elfum’s 
Pofleffion of the Temple, which confifts of three 
Boors playing together, in different Aétions ; By 
Mr Buftler: a good Landskip behind ; By Mr 
Lanckrinck,and a littleDog on one fide by Hondius. 


NICHQLAS BYER, 


Wasa Hiftory and Face- Painter, born at Dron- 
them in Norway. He was much employ’d by 
the late famous Sir William Temple, at his Houfe 
at Shene near Richmond in Surrey, where he died 
about'20 or 21 yearsago. He was a Painter of 
good hapes, bur died young, the effect of an 
intemperate Life. He liv'd with Sir William 3 
or 4. years, during all which time he was con- 
ftancly employ’d by him, in one fort of Painting 
or other. One thing is remarkable of him, and 
thar is, that he was the firft Man that was bu- 
ried in St. Clements Danes after it was rebuilt, 
and which had been firft buile by his Country 


men. 
Cy 
Mr. JOHN CARINGS, 


Was an Englilh Landskip-Painter, who liv’d 
the better part of his Time in Holland, and drew 
many Views of that Country ina Manner very 
neat and elaborate. His Pieces bore avery great 

ae 3 : ~ price 
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price in his Life-time, bur having very little be- 
fides their Neatnefs to recommend them, they 
have fince been Icfs efteem’d. He died at Am- 


flerdam above 50 years ago. 
Mrs. ANNE CARLIS LE, 


_ Was an Englijh Gentlewoman, Contemporary 
with Yas-Dyck. She Copy’d the Italian Mafters fo 
admirably well, that the was much in favour with 
King, Charles 1, who became her Patron, and 
prefented her and Sir Anthony Van- Dyck with as 
much Ulira-Marine at one time, as co% him a- 
bove 500 /. She died in London about 26 years 
ago. 


FREDERIC CAUSABON 
alias KE RSEBOOM, 


Was. born at Solingen, a City of Germany, it 
the year 1623. Ati8 yearsof Age he went 
to Amferdam, to be inftru@ed inthe Art of 
Painting, but by whom is uncertain. From 
thence he remov’dto Pars in 1650, and work’d 
fome years under Monfieur Le Bran 3 but after- 
wards was fent to Italy by the Chancellor of 
France, and maintain’d there by that Minifter 14, 
years, two whereof he fpent with ‘Nicholas 
Pouffin, of whofe Manner he was {o nice an Imi- 
tator, that fome of his Pieecs have been taken 
for his. Thus qualify’d for Hiftory-Painting he 
Came to England but not finding Ericouragement 
here in that way, he bene ‘his Studies rowards 
Portraits, wherein he was not unfuccefsful either 
asto Drawing or Likenels, He was the firft that 
4 Abie brought 


4 
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brought over the Manner of Painting on GlafS 
i (not with 2 Print as the common way now is) 
in which he perform’ foine Hiftories and Heads 
‘exceedingly well. Perfpedtive he underftood 
| thoroughly having been Difciple 10 two execl- 
Jent Mafters in that Art. He fpoke five Languages 
admirably well, and was 19 fhort am accom- 
| plifh’d Painter. He dicd in London in the year 
| y6go. and lies buried in St- Andrew's. Holborn, 


FRANCIS De CL ETN, 


‘Nasa Dated Paincer, and Mater of the Ta- 
| piftry-Works to King Charles 1. at Mortlack, for 
| which he Painted Cartoons in Difemper. He was 
very eminent for his Invention, and made feve- 
ral Defigns, that were extraordinary fine,for Pain- 
ters, Gravers, Sculptors, gre among, which 
were the Cuts for fome of Ogilby’s Books. He 
died at Morthack a tittle before the Reforation. 


ADAM COLO NI, commonly 
caltd the Old, 


Was a Dated Pamter, born im Roterdam, but 
who refided a great while England, and be- 
came efpecially eminent for his {mall Figures in 
Rural Pieces, for ‘his Cattle, Country- Wakes, 
Fire-Pieees, Ge. He aifo Copy ’d many Pictures 
of Beafts after Baffan, particularly thofe of the 
Rogat Colledion, which are efee m’d his bett Pexfor- 
sances. Hedied in London in 1685, 2048 lies Du- 
ried in St Martin's Church, Aged 5!- 


Dd4 HE N- 
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HENRY alias ADRIAN COLONS 


Was Son of the before-mention’d, He Wasin- | 
ftructed by his Fath er, and Brother-in-Law _ 
Mr Van Dief,and became 4 800d Drafts-man, asa 
steal number of Academy-Pieces drawn by him | 
teftify. He often wrought upon the — fmall \ 
Figures in his Brother Van-Dieft's Landskips, and 
they receiv’d no {mall Addition of Beauty from : 
what he did, efpecially when he {trove to imi- | 
fate the Manner of Salvator Rofz. He died 
young aboutthe year 17 Ot, at 33 years of Age, 
and lies buried in St. Martin’s Church. He was 


a Perfon of lively Invention, and Painted very 
quick, i 


Mr. HENRY COOK, 
Was an Englifo Gentleman, and ‘Aiftory- 


part of it in the Univerficy of Cambridge. He 
was a Perfon of good Reading, Judgement and 
Experience, and after he had Travell’d fome years 
in Italy, and been an affiduous Copyer of the 
beft Malters, became not only a great Critick in 
Painting, but alfo a Sood Performer, as appears 
by many Publick Pieces of his, viz. The Altar, — 
Piece at New-College-Chappel in Oxford, Whar 

‘he has done ar Chelfea-College, at Hampton Court, 


ftezs, perform’d by himfelf. His Copies after 
as the 
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the Cartoons are particularly remarkable, being 
drawn in Turpentine Oil, after the, Manner of 
Diffemper, of which he is faid to have been the 
' Invencor. He died in London the 18th of No- 
vember 1700, Aged near 58, and lies buried in 
St. Giles’s Church; 


Mr. ALEXANDER COOPER, 


Was the elder Brother of Samuel Cooper Efq; 
and, together with him, brought up to Liz- 
ning by Mr. Hoskins, their Uncle. He perform’d - 
well in Miniature, and going beyond Sea be- 
came Limner to Chriftina Queen of Sweden, yet 
was far exceeded by his Brother Samuel, 
who was much the greater Mafter. He did 
likewife Landskip in Water Colours exceeding- 


ly well, and was accounted an extraordinary 
Drafts- Man. 


SAMUEL COOPER Efq; 


Was born in London inthe Year 1609, and 
brought up under his Uncle, Mr. Hoskins. He 
was a Performer in Miniature, of whom our 
Nation can never fufficiently boaft, having far _ 
exceeded all that wene before him in England in 
that way, and even equall’d the moft famous 
Italians, infomuch that he was commonly ftil’d 
the Van-Dyck in Jittle, equalling that Mafter in 
his beautiful Colouring, and agreeable Airs of 
a Face, together with that Strength, Relievo, 
and noble Spirit, that foft and tender Livelinefs 
of Flefh, which is inimitable. He had alfo a 
particular Talent in the loofe and gentile Ma- 
nagement of the Hair, which he never fail’d to 
exprets well: Bur, tho’ his Pencil was thus ad- 

2 mirablee 
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mivable, yee his Excellency was chiefly confin’d _ 


toa Head, for below that part of the Body 
he was not always fo fuccefsful as could have 
beer with'd. Fhe high Prizes his Pieces ftil} 
fell ac, tho’ far fhorte of their Value, and the 
great Efteem they are in even. at Rome, Venice, 
and in France, are abundant Arguments of their 
great Worth, and have extended the Fame of 
this Mafter throughout all Parts of Europe where 
Art is valu’d. He fo far exceeded his Matter, 
and Uncle, Mr. Hoskins, that he became jealous 
of him, and finding that the Coure was better 
pleas'd with his Nephew’s Performances than 
with his, he took bim in Parmer with him ; 
Buc ftill feeing Mr. Cooper's Pi€tures were more 
relifh'd, he was pleas’d ro difmifs the Partner- 
fhip, and foour Artift fet up for himfelf, cav- 
rying moft part of the Bufinefs of that time 
before him. He drew King Charles II. and his 
Queen, the Dutchefs of Cleaveland, the Duke 
of York, and moft of the Court: But the two 
Pieces of his which were moft efteem’d, were 
thofe of Oliver Cromwel, and of one Saingfield. 
The former is now in the Hands of Richard 
Grabme, E{q; and by him highly valu’d. The 
French King once offer’d rgo /. for it, yet could 
not have ir. The other is in the Collection of 
Colonel Robert Childe, who fets a great Value 
apon it. This laft Pitture Mr. Cooper having 
carried to France, it imtroduc’d him into the 
favour of that Court, and was much admir’d 
there. He hikewife did feveral large Limnings 
in an witufual Size, which are yet to be feen in 
the Queen's Clofer, and for which his Widow 
receiv’d a Penfion, during her Life , from the 
Crown, That which brought Mr. Cooper to this 
Excellency, .was his Living in the time of Van- 

os | : ie Dyck 
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Dyck, many of whofe Pictures he copy’d, and 
hich made him daticate his Srile. Anfwerable 
bo his Abilities in Painting, was his great Skill 
in’ Mufic, efpecially the Lute, wherein he was 
reckon’d a Mafter. He was many Fears abroad, 
land Perfonally acquainted with moft of the great 
‘Men in Holland and France, as well as thole of 
his own Country ; but he was yet more Univer- 
fal by his Works, whieh were known through- 
out all Parts of Chriftendom. He died in London 
in the Year 1672, at 63 Years of Age, and lies 
buried in Pancras Church in the Fields, where 
there is a fine Marble Monument fet over him 
| with the following Infcription, le 


{ 
| 


| MH. SOE. 


GAmvel Cooper Armiger, 
Anglie Apelles, 
Seculi (ui, Artis Decus, 
Ia qua excolenda 
Sicut Neminem, quem fequeretur, invenit, 
Ita nec, qui Bum affequatur, eft habiturus. 
"Supra omne Exemplum, 
Simul ac omue Exemplar, 
Minio-Graphices Artifex fummus, 
Summis Europa Principibus noius, 
Et in Pratio habitus ; | 
Cujus porra egregzas Animi Dotes, 
 Ingenium expolitifimum, : 
Linguarum plurimarum Peritiam, 
Mores fuavifimos, 


_ fg) | 
Wt tam brevis Tabella rité completté pales 
Ipfius unicé Manu delineanda {uit : : 
Sed Modeftior ile, ; 


- 


Dum per Ora, Oculofque Omuium Fam) Volat, 
Cineres hic potins fuos optavit delitefcere, 

Lpfe, in Ecclefa Pace, feliciter requiefcens 

Chariffima Conjuge Chriftiand. ‘ 

Obit guinto Die Mai “ne. § ZEtatis fue 63. Salu- 

: . tis MDCLXXII. 

| 


Mr. CROSS, 


Was a famous-Copyer in the Reigns of King | 
Charles 1. and II. A Story goes of him that be.’ 
ing employ’d by King Charles I. to Copy feveral | 
eminent Picces in Italy, and having leave of the | 
State of Veniceto copy the fam’dAdadonna of Rapha- | 
el,that was in St.Adark’s Church,he perform’d the | 
Task fo admirably well, that he is faid to have | 
puta Trick upon the Italians, by leaving his | 
Picture for the Original, which laft he brought 
away with that Celerity and Caution, that 
tho’ feveral Meffengers were fent after him, he 
had got fo much the ftart of them, chat he car- 
ry’d the Piece dextroufly off. Afterwards in- 
Oliver's Days, the then Spanifh Ambaflador here 
Don Alonfo de Cardenes bought this Piéture when 
the King’s Goods were expos'd to Sale, together 
with the XII. Czfars of Titian, and the King 
Charles on the Dun Horfe by Van-Dyck (of which 
lait there -is a good Copy by Sir Peter Lely in 
the Middle Temple- Hall) all which fome fay re- 
main in the E/curial to this Day, tho’ others 
affirm the Piéture of King Charles on the Dun ~ 
Horfe, is now in thé Pofleffion of the Duke of 

: Bavea- 
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Bavaria, who bought it of one Myn-Heer Var 

Cullen, This Mr. Crofs copy’d likewife, admira- 

bly well, Titian’s Europa, which Piéture of his 
s now in the Collection of the Earl of Kenr. 


D. 


FITENRT and FOAN DANKERS: 


Henry was a good Landskip-Painter, and em- 
ploy’d by King Charles I]. to paint all the Sea- 
Ports of England and Wales, as alfo all the Royal 
Palaces, which he perform’d admirably well. 
He was firft bred a Graver, but upon the per- 
fwafions of his Brother Fohn took to Painting. 
He ftudied fome time in Italy, before he came 
to England. He work d for gieat Numbers of 
our Nobility and Gentry, and had good Rates 
for whathe did, being eftcem’d the neateft and 
beft Painter, in his way, of that time. He lefr 
England in the time of the Popifh Plot, being a 
Roman Catholick, and died {oon after at Amfter- 
dam. As for ‘fobe -Dankers, he was a good 
Hiftory-Painter, and liv’d not many Years after 
his Brother, dying in like manner at Amfer- 
dam, 


WILLIAM DERTKE, 


Was a Hiftory-Painter born at Antwerp, He 
was firft bred aJeweller, but afterwards rook to 
Painting. He for many Years drew Hiftory as 
big asthe. Life in England,with tolerable Succefs. 
In his Works there were many excellenr Parts 
of a boldnefs of Pencil, whatever there might 
| be 


8 Bee 
be wantiig in Grace, and a pleafing Variety. 
He died about Seven Years ago, leaving behind | 
him a Daughter, whom He had inftructed in his 
Art. : 


Loid Bifhop DIG BY. 
The Reverend Lord Bifhop of Eifn in Irelands} 


may very well fird a Name in this Account of” 
the Englifh Painters, fince he hae defervedly’ 
rais'd one in that Kingdom, where he ie arriv'd) 
to be a Spiritual Peer. His Livenings have much! 
of Beauty and Juftnefs of Draught in them, and 
are te a great Degree Elaborate, with adue reg 
gard ¢o the graceful part of Nature. He is a 
fingle Inftance of any Perfon of that Rebe, that 
has made fo fufficient a Progrefs in this Art, ag) 
to be voted a nai either in that Kingdom o; 

this, how common feever “tis in other Nationg 
for the Clergy to apply rhemfelvesto Painting. 


Mr WILLIAM DOBSON, | 


Was a Gentleman born in the Year 16x09, i 
St. Andrew's Parith in Holborn, and defcended 
froma Family, at chat time very eminent in Sf 
Albans, He was beth a Hiftory and Face-Pain 
rer, being Contemporary with that great Matte 
Sir Anthony Van-Dyck, whole Excellencies he 
came very near, tho’ he fail’d im fome of hi 
Graceful Parts; yet we are toconfider he wan 
ted the Opportunities the orher had of becom 
Ying Perfedt. The grearnefs of his Genius, frog 


thro’ the meaner Employments, which were 
Aflcunent, being put our Prentice very carly 2 
“one Mr, Peak, a Stationer, and Trades in Pictune 
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wn the City of London. With him the ferv'd this 


Time; yet had by, his Masters Procurement, 


Bite Advantage of copying many excellent P4- 
| &ures, efpecially fome Of Titian atid Van-Dyck, 


the manner of which two Mafers, he in fome 
meafure, always retain'd. How much ihe Was 
beholding to the latter of thofe two great Men; 
may eafily be feen in all his Works. He was al- 
fo farther eftdebred to the Generofity of Van- 
Dyck, for prefenting him to King Charles 1. 
who took him inco his dmmediate Proteétion; 
kept him in Oxford all the while his Majefty con- 
tinw’d in.that City, fatto him feveral times fof 
bis Picture, and eblig’d the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Rupert, and mott of the Lords of his 
Court to dothe like. He wasia fair middle-fiz'd 
Man, ofa ready Wit, anda pleafing Converla- 
tion, yer being fomewbat Joofeand irregular 1a 
his way of living, he notwithftanding the ama- 
ny Opportunitieshe had of making his Fortune; 
died poor aphis Houfe in St Martins-Lane, in 
ghe Year 1647, and che 37th of bis Age. This 
is to’be remark’d of our Arcift, that as “he had 
the'Misfortune to want fuitable Helps in his Be- 
ginning to apply himfelf to Painting, fo thé 
wanted alfo due Encouragement which the un- 
happy Times of Civil War could:nor afford; yet 
he fhon out thro’ all-thofe Difadvantages, which 
fhews us what he mighthave been had Rome, 
been the Place of his Education. There are 
in England feveral Hiltory-Pieces done by 
him, “of which his Grace the Duke of Bucking- 
ans tas one in ‘his: Collection of great Value. 
His Portraits are defervedly efteem'd among us, 
ro which. Nature enclin’d him fo powerfully, 
that 
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that had his Education been but anfwerable td 
his Genius, England might juftly have been as 
proud of her Dob/on, as Venice of her Titian, or 
Flanders of her Rubens. The greateft number 
of his Pictures are to be feen in and about Ox. 
ford, where he refided many Years. 


E. 
GERRARD EDEMA, 


Was a Landskip-Painter, born at Amferdam, 


and Difciple of Everdine, whofe Manner he at 
fir follow’d. He came into England about 
the Year 1670. atid became very famous for 
Landskip, His Mannet was afterwards broad and 
bold in Imitation of fome Italians. His Pi&tures 
commonly afford a Scene of Cliffs, Cafcades and 
Views (as the Learned Dr. Barnet int his Theory 
calls it) of a broken World. . He chofe a Coun- 
try uncultivated, full of Rocks, and Falls of Wa- 
ter, the latter of which he never fail’d to ex. 
prefs well, difperfing a gentle warmth through- 
out the whole, to make amends far the Horror 
of the Profpeét, “which generally _teprefents 
Norway or Newfound-Land, Places in which he 
ftudied, as Everdine, his Matter, did before him, 
after whom there ate extant many Prints, ex- 
prefling a Country wild and Rude. Mf. Edema 
died at Richmond in Surrey, whither’ he had re. 
tir'd for Recovery of his Health, about the Year 
1700. andthe goth of his Age. His too great 
Intemperance fhorten’d his Days. 


Vie 
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Mr. WILLIAM FAITHORN, 


Was Difciple ro Mr. Peak, Painter to Prince 
| Rupert. After the Civil Wars broke out he 


went into the Army, when being taken Prifoner 
in Bafing-Houfe, and refufing to take the Oaths 
to Oliver, he was banifh’d into France, where he 
ftudied feveral Years under Champagne, a famous 


Painter of thattitne, and airiv’d to a very great 
_Perfe@tion in Correctnefs of Drawing. He was 


j 


_alfo a great Proficient in Graving, as likewife in 


Painting, efpecially in Miniature of which there 
are many Inftances now in England. Hediedin 


Black-Fryars about the beginning of K. William’s 
Reign, and was there buried being near 75 
Years of Age, His Praife was celebrated by his 
Friend Mr. Flatman, in the following Copy of 
Verfes on his Book of Drawing, Graving and 
Etching. 


Should attempt an Elogy, or frame 
A Paper firuéiure to fecuve thy Name, : 
The Lightning of one Cen[ure, one ftern Frown 
Might quickly haxard that, and thy Renown 
But this thy Book prevents that fruitle{s pain, 
One Line [peaks purelier Thee, than thy beft Strain. 
Thofe Myfteries, like to the {piteful Mold | 
Which keeps the greedy Spaniard from bis Gold, 
Thou do ft unfold in ev'ry friendly Page, 
Kind to the prefert, and fucceeding Age. 
That land, whole curious Art prolongs the Date 
Of frail Mortality, and baffles Fate 

Ee With 
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With Brafs and Steel, can farely able be 
To rear a tating Monument for thee. 
For my part I prefer, to guard the Dead, 
A Copper Plate before a fheet of Lead. 
So loug as Brafs, fo long as Books endure, 
Se long as Neat-wrought Pieces thoer't [ecare. 
A Faithern Sculpfit 2s 2 Charme can fave 
_ Brows dail Oblivion, and a gaping Grave, 


i ee 


Me. 7HOMAS FLATIMAN, 


Was botha Poet and Painter. He drew in’) 
Mimiatare, asmay appear by the following Stang | 
za in his Pindarique Ode, calld the Rewiew, | 
where he thus {peaks of himfelf as a Liwener, 


To extricate my jelf from Love, 
Which I could ill obey, but worfe commands 
i took sy Pencils in my Hand, 
With that Artillery for conqueft firove ; 
Like wife Pigmalion thes did I 
My felf Defign my Deity 
Made my own Saint, made my own Shrine ; 
If jhe did frows one Dafh could make ber (mile, 
Ali Bicker ings one eafy [troke could reconcile. : 
Plato feign'd wo dea fo Divine. 
Thus did 1 quiet many a froward Day, 
While in smy. Eyes my Soul did play, 
Thus did the Time, and thus my felf beguile ; 
Till ow a Day, bat then I kugw uot why, 
A Tear fall'n from my Eye, 
Wald out my Saint, my Shrine, my Deity: 
Propbetuck Chance! The Lines are gone, 
And I muft mourn ore what I doted on: 
E figd ev'n iotto's Cirele bas wot all Perfection. 


Now | 
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| Now fince Mr.Flatman’s Works {peak for him 
n one kind, I will leave the others to do fo too, 
ho’ .perhaps Lining was his greater Excellence. 
€ dicd in London fome few Years ago. : 


Le FEVRE deVENISE, 


| Wasa French Hiftory-Painter, who. cathe in- 
to England in the Reign of King Chzrles Il. He 
Was better at Defigning, as appcars by his - 
Works, than at Painting. He had a particular 
Fxcellence in Staining Marble, which he did 
feveral times for Prince Rupert. He died in 
London about 29 Years ago, and lies buried in 


St . Martin's Church. 
Mt. JOHN FREEMAN, 


_ Was a good Hiftory-Painter in the Reign of 
King Charles If. He was thought to have been 
poifon’d in the Weff-Indies, but he return’d to 
England, and died here ; yet his Genius was 
fo impair'd by that. Atrempt on his Life, chat 
his latter Works fail’d of their ufual Perfe@tion. 
He was look’d upon as a Rival to Mr. Fuller, ins 
fomuch, that his Brother, Colonel Freeman, of 
fer’d to lay a Wager of too/. that he fhould 
draw a Figure with that Mafter, which-Chal- 
lenge, for what reafon I know not, was never 
accepted. My. Ereeman was in his Drawings, 
efpecially in the Academy, moft extraordinary 
and equal to any of our Modern Mafters, He 
was in his latcer days Scene-Painter to the Playa 
Houfe in Covent-Garden, where many of his 
Works are ftill co be feen. 
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Mr. ISAAC FULLER, | 
Was an Englifh Hiftory-Painter of good Note. 
He had a great Genius for Drawing and De- 
figning Hiltory, yet which he did not always 
execute with due Decency, nor after an Hilto+ 
rical Manner, for he was too much addited. ta 
-Modernize, and burlefque his Subjeéts, there 
being fometimes a Rawnefs of Colouring in 
them, befides other Extravagancies fuirable ta 
the Manners of the Man: But notwithftanding 
all that a Critick may find faule with in hig 
Works, there are many Perfeétions in them, ag 
may be feen by his Refurredtion at All-Souls-Col 
lege-Chapel at Oxford, to which that at Mag: 
dalen-College, tho’ perform’d by the fame Hand, 
cannot in the leaft compare. There is alfo a 
Wadham-College, in the fame Univerfity, a Hi 
ftory-Piece of his in two Colours only, admira 
bly well perform’d ; for whatever may be ob 
jected againft this Matter, as one that wanted thé 
regular Improvements of Travel to confider the 
Antiques, and form a better Judgment,he may be 
reckon’d among the foremoft in an Account 0 
Englifh Painters. He ftudied many Years if 
France wnder Perrier, and underftood the Anato 
mical Part of Painting, perhaps equal to Adichae 
Angelo, following it fo clofe, that he was very 
apt to make the Mufcelling too ftrong and pro. 
-minent. Among his Works, there are. fevera 
fine Pieces in many great Taverns in Londo 
which are not efteem’d the worft of his Perfo 
mances. He died in London above 30. Year 
ago. 
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MARK GARRARD, 


| Son of Mark Garrard, and born at Bruges in 
Flanders. He was fometime principal Painter 
‘10 Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards to Queen 
Anne, Confort-Royal to King Famesl. He was 
both a good Hiftory and Face-Painter, dying at 
London in the Year 1635, and in the 74th of 
his Age. There are feveral Prints after him 
now extant among us. 


HENRY GASCAR, 


Was a French Face-Painter, encourag’d here 
by the Dutchefs of Port/mouth, whofe Picture 
he came over to draw. Many following her 
Example, employ’d him alfo, fo that he got a 
great deal of Money in England in a fhort time, 
nor could our wife Nation then fee the diffe- — 
rence between him and his Contemporary Sir 
Peter Lely. What he wanted in the graceful 
Part, in Draught, and a good Choice of Nature, 
the Talent of but very Few, he ufually made up 
with Embroidery, fine Cloaths, lac'd Drapery, 
and a great Variety of Trumpery, Ornaments 
which took for a while, till at length Moenfiear 
found that his gay Cap and Feather Manner 
would no longer fucceed here, which made 
him leave England about 20 or 25 Yeats ago. 
By a prevailing Aflurance, cuftomary with his 
Nation, he has: fince imposd as much on 
the Italian Nobleffe, as he did on thofe of Exg- 
&  % rm : E e 2 


land, 
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land, and was lately living at Rome, tho’ we. 
hear he is now dead. He is reported to have d 
carry'd above 10000-Pounds out of England. 


HORATIO GENTILESCHI,| 


Was an eminent Italian Hiftory- Painter, born 
at Pifa, a City in the Dukedom of Tuftany. Ak 
ter having made himfclf famous at Florence, Rome, 
Genoa, and in moft parts of Italy, he. went for ‘ 
Savoy, whence he remov'd to France, andat laft, | 
upon the Invitation of King Charles 1. came over 
to England, and was well receiv’d by that King, } 
who appointed him Lodgings in his Court, gave | 
him a confiderable’Salary, and employ’d him in jf 
his Palace at Greenwich, and other publick Places: j 
The moft remarkable of his Performances inEng- 
Jand, were the Ciclings of Greenwich and Yo k- 
How/e,the latter of which are nowin the Colleti- 
on of the prefent Duke of Buckingham. He did | 
alfoa Madonna, a Magdalen, and Lot.and his two 
Daughters for King Charles, all which he per~ 
form’d admirably well. The Piece of his, which 
was moft cileem’d abroad, . was the Portico 
of Cardinal Bentivoglio’s Palace at Rome... He 
made feveral Attempts at Face-Painting, while 
in England, but with little fuccefs, his Talene 
lying wholly towards Hiftory, with Figures: as 
big as the Life. He was much. in favour with 
the Duke of Buckingham, and many of the 
Nobility of that time, bur aftcr twelve. Years 
Continuance in England, he dicd here at 84. 
Years of Age, and lies buried in the Queen-Dow~ 

agers Chapel at Somerfer. Houfe.. His Print is’ 
among the Heads of Van-Dyck,. he having been 
drawn by that great Mafter. He left’ behind 
him a Daughter ; | ARTI | 
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ARTEMISTA GENTILESCHI, 


Who-was but little inferior to her Father in 


' Hiffoyies, and even excell’d him in Portraits, a 
| Menner of Painting which moft are enclin’d to 


) 


attempt who came to England, where it is 
chiefly in Vague. She liv’d the greateft part of 


| her time at Naples in much Splendor, and was 


as famous all over Europe for her Amours, as 
_ for her Painting, She ‘recommended her felf 
tothe Efteem of the Skilful by many Hiftory- 
| Pieces as big as the Life, among which the 


moft celebrated was thar of David with the 
Head of Goliab in his Hand. She drew alfo the 
Portraits of fome of the Royal Family, and ma- 


ny of the Nobility of England. 


Mr, RECHARD GIBSON, com- 


monly call’d the Dwarf, 


Was Difciple of Francis De Cleyn, and an emi- 
nent Mafter in the time of Sir Peter Lely, to 
whofe Manner he devoted himfelf, and whofe 
Pictures he copy’d to Admtration. Being Page 
toa Lady at Mortlack, the put him to De Cleyn 


- to learn to Draw, which fhe obferv’d he had a 
| particular Genius to. He had the Honour te 
 -infiru& in Drawing the late Queen Mary, 


when Princefs of Orange, and the prefent Queen 
Anne, when Princefs ;_ he went over to. Holland 
ta wait onthe Princefs Mary for that purpofe. 
He painted both in Oil and Water-Colours, but 
chiefly the latcer. He was greatly in favour 
with King Charles 1. (to whom he was Page of 
ghe Back-Stairs) infomuch that that King gave 
Ue eee hing 
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him his Wife in Marriage, who is likewife af 

- Dwarf, and ftill Living, tho’ of a great Age, | 

On this Wedding Mr. Wailer made that Copy of | 
Verfes, which begins thus: 


Defign or Chance makes others wiue, 

But Nature did this Match contrive 5 

Eve might as well bave Adam fled, . i 
> . 

As fhe deny’d her little Bed 

To him, for whom Heav'n feem'd to Frame, 

And meafure out this only Dame, &c. { 


He alfo receiv’d confiderable Favours from Phi- 1 
lip Eatl of Pembroke, who was his Patron, He § 
drew Oliver Cromwel feveral times, and died in § 
Covent-Garden foon after the late Revolution, at | 
Threefeore and Fifteen Years of Age, lying bu- 
sied in that Church. 


Me. WILLIAM GIBSON, 


Was Nephew to the foregoing, and inftru- 
ted both by him, and Sir Perer Lely. His great- 
eft Excellency lay in his Copies after the laft of 
thofe two Mafters, whofe Manner he made. it 
his chief Endeavour to imitate, and wherein 
he was nor altogether unfuccefsful. He became 
an eminent Limner, and drew great Numbers of 
Portraits for many of the beft Rank. His great 
Induftry was much to be commended, for pur- 
chafing not only the greateft part of Sir Peter’s 
Collection after his Death, but likewife for pro- 
curing from beyond Seas, a great Variety of va- 
Juable Things in their kind, infomuch that he 
may well be faid to have had the beft Collection 
of Drawings and Prints, after the orca Tta- 

e Vani, | 
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| jiansy and other Mafters, of any Perfon of fris 


Time. He was a great Encourager of the Art 
he profefs’d. He died Lethargick in London, 
and was buried at Richmond in Surrey, in the 
Year 1702, at 58 Years of Age. His Kinfman, 
Mr. Edw. Gibfon, was inftruéted by him, and firft 
painted Portraits in Oil, bur’ afterwards finding 
more Encouragement in Crayons, his Genius 
lying that way, he made a confiderable Progrefs 
therein, till Death intervening put a ftop to all 
his Endeavours. He died young at 33 Years of 
Age, and lies likewife buried at Richmond. 


Mr. JOHN GREENHILL, 


Wasa Gentleman defcended from a good Fa- 
mily in Salisbury, where he was born. He was 
Difciple to Sir Peter Lely, whofe Manner ina 
fhort time he fuccefsfully imitated, and became 
a great Proficient in Crayon- Draughts, as he af- 
rerwards did in Painting. He fail’d very little 
of his Mafter’s Excellencies, who firft neglected, 
and then became Jealous of him as a dangerous 
Rival, for he never let him fee him paint but 
once, and that was by aStratagem. Mr. Green- 
pill had long had a defire to fee Sir Perer manage 
his Pencil, but fo thy was that great Artift of 
revealing his Myftery, that he would never lend 
him the leaft Affiftance all the while he was with 
him, which made Mr. Greenhill, after he had 
left him, have recourfe to a wile to procure 
that which he muft otherwife have defpair’d 
of: He procur'd Sir Peter to paint his Wife's 
Pi€ture, thro’ which means he had an Opportu- 
nity to ftand behind and fee what he did, which 
being greatly to his Satisfaction, on a double 
) : bhi account, 
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Account, he made his Mafter a Prefent of 12 
Broad pieces, and fo rook rhe Pi&ture away with 
him. Having thus obtain’d his end, he in 4 
little time became exceeding Famous for Face- | 
Painting, infomuch that had he not died young, | 
the Effect of too free Living, England might 
have boafted of a Painter, who according to | 
his Beginnings,could not have been mnch inferi- 
our to the very beft of Foreigners, whom we have 
always fo much encourag'd in the Portrait way. | 
He was moreover Poetically enclin’d, and very | 
agreeable in Converfation, which won fo much | 
on Mrs, Bebn,that fhe endeavour'd,on her Part, to 
perpetuate his Memory, by the following Elegy, 


What doleful Cries are thefe that fright my fence, 
Sad as the Groans of dying Innocence 2 
the killing Accents now more wear approach, 
And the infectious found 
Spreads, and enlarges all around, 
And does all Hearts with Grief and Wonder touch; 


The Famous Greenhill’s dead! evn he 

That cou'd to us give Immortality, 

Is to th’ Eternal filent Groves withdrawn ; 
Louthful as Flowers {carce blown, whofe op'ning Leaves, 
| 4 wondrous and. a fragrant Profped gives, = 

Of what its elder Beauties wou'd difplay, 

When it fhou'd flourifh up to rip’ning May. 

Witty as Poets warm'd with Love and. Wine, 

Yet frill (par'd Heav’n, and his Friend, 

‘Kor both to bins were Sacred and Divine; 

— Nor cou'd he this no more than. that offend. 

 Hixt as a Martyr, where be Friendibip paid, 
And gen'rous asaGod, 9 

Diftributing bis Bounties all abroad, 

and foft and gentle as a Love-fick Maid, 


Grea 
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Great Mafter of the Nobleé Myfrery, 


That ever happy Knowledge did inf{pire ; 
Sacred as that of Poetry, — aA 
And which the wondring World does equally admire, 
Great Nature's Works we do contemn, 
When we ow his do meditate 3 
The Face and Eyes more Darts receiv’d from bins, 
Than all the Charms fhe cou d create ; vi oe 
The Difference is bis Beauties do beget 
In the enamour'd Soul a Vertuous Heat, 
Whilft Natures groffer Pieces move, 
In the cour{e Road of common Love. 


So bold, yet foft, bis Touches were ; 
So round each part, fo fweet, fo fair, 
That as his Pencil mov'd Men thought it preft 
The lively imitated Breaft, ae a 
Which yields like Clouds where little Angels reff : 
The Limbs all eafy, as his Temper was, 
Strong as bis Mind and Manly too ; 
Large as his Soul, his Fancy was, and new, 
' And from bimfelf he Copy'd ery Grace ; 
For He had all that cou'd adorn a Face, 
* All that cou’'d either Sex fubdue. 


Each Excellence he had shat Youth has in its Pride, 

' And all experienc’d Age can teach, eos 
At once the vig'rous Fire of this, 

And every Virtue, which that can exprefs, 

* In all the Height that both cou’d reach ; 

And yet, alas! In this Perfettion dy'd,  - 

Dyoop’d like a Blofim with a Northern Blaft, 

When all the fhatter’d Leaves abroad are caft, 

As quich as if his Fare bad been in hate. 
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So bavel feen an unfix'd Star, 
Outfhine the reft of all the num’rous Train, 
As bright as that which guides the Mariner, 
Dart fwiftly from its darken’ d Sphere, 
Aad ne're fhall light the World again. 
Ob, why fhou'd [0 much Knowledge die, 
Or with his laft kind Breath, 

Why cou'd he not to fome one Friend bequeath 
The mighty Legacy. 
But'twas a Knowledge giv'n to him alone, 

That his eterniz’d Name might be 
Admir'd to all Pofterity, 
By all to whom bis grateful Name was known. 


Come all ye fofter Beauties come, 
Bring Wreaths of Flow’rs to deck his Tomb ; 
Mixt with the difmal Cipre{s and the Yew, 
For he ftill gave your Charms their due ; 
And from the Injuries of Age and Time, 
Secur’d the frweetne/s of their Prime; 
And beft knew how t adore that Sweetnefs too. 
_ Bring all your Mournful Tributes here, 
And let your Eyes a filent forrow wear, 
Till ev'ry Virgin, for awhile become, 
Sadas bis Fate, and like his Pidure Dumb. 


H. 


ADRIAN HANNEMAN, 


Was both a Hiftory and Face-Painter, born at 
the Hague. He was Difciple to one Ravefeyn, 
and came into England, inthe Reign of King 
Charles 1. He was employ’d for fome time under 
Adytens, principal Painter to that King, and “in 

ey tiny’ 


“% 
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tinued here. fixteen Years, at the end of which 
he went for Holland, and there drew the Princefs- 
Dowager-Royal, bis Highn, the Prinee of Orange 
and all the Court. He likewife drew that Piece, 
reprefenting Peace in the States Chamber at. the 
Hague ; as alfo the Pigture of two Ufurers telling 
their Gold, for Myn-Heer Van-Wenwing, Whillft 
he was doing this Iaft Picce; he happen’d to want 
Money, whereupon fending to the Perfon he 
was working for, to borrow a Sum, it was ac- 
cordingly fenthim. When rhe Picture was fi- 
nifh’d, it was carry’d home, and the Price de- 
manded paid for it ; but when A4yn-Heer thought 
to have the Money he had lenr (having flip’d 
the opportunity of ftopping it out of meer Ge- 
nerofity) he was anfwer'd, that the Gold which 
had been borrow’d, wasall put into the Picture 
(meaning that which the Mifers were telling) 
and that he muft expeét no further fatisfaction. 
This Painter died abroad about 20 years ago. 


Mr. JOH N HATLES, 


Was a good Face-Painter, Contemporary and 
Competitor with Sir Peter Lely, He wasfo excel- 
lent a Copyft, that many of the Portraits which 
he did after Van-Dyck,, pafs at this day for Ori- 
ginals of that prodigious Man. He died in Lon- 
don, in the year 1679, and lies buried in St. Mar- 
tin’s Church. 


EGBERT HEMSKIRA, 


Was born at Haerlem, and Difciple of De Greb- 
ber. He became very eminent for Paintin 
Drolis after the Manner of Brawer. His Grols 

and 
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and Comical Genius fucceeded for 4 long while | 
among us. In moft of his Converfatiogy as he 
call'd them, you tay fee the Pi@ture And read 
the Manners of the Man atthe fame time: But 
to {peak of his Painting Part, a Thing chiefly 
aim’d atin this fhort Account, there is fittle fault 
to be fourid with ic, unlefs fometimes with the 
foulnefs of the Colouring. His Drunken-Drolls, 
his Wakes, his Quakers-Meetings, and fome 
lewd Pieces have been in vogue among wagoifh 
Colleétors, and the lower Rank of Virtiofi. He 
went in this kind a great way, but after all fell 
far fhort’ of Brawer, Teniers, and the reft of his 
noble Fore-runners inthe Study of Sots-Paradice. 
He often introduc’d hisown Pi@ure among his 
Drolls'by means of a Looking Glafs he had upon 
his Pallet. He was a Man of Humour, and for 
that valu’d by the late Earl of Rochefter, fox 
whom he Painted feveral Pieces. He died in 
London about two years ago, leaving behind him 
a Son whom he had inftru@ed in his Way. 


Mr. NICHOLAS HILLIARD, 


Was a celebrated Englifh Limner, who liy'd . 
above roo years ago He drew Mary Queen 
Of Scots in Water Colours, when fhe was but 18 
years: of Age, w'erein he fucceeded to Admis 
ration, and gain'd a general Applaufe. He was 
both Gold{mith, Carver and Limner to Queen 
Elizabeth, whofe Pi@ure he drew feveral times, 
particularly once, when he made a whole-length 
of her, fitting in her Throne, which Piece was 
deferv'dly eftcem’d. There are, moreover, two 
wonderful Pieces of his, now in the Poffeflion of 
Simon Fanfhaw, Efg; and by him valu’d, not 

With- 
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vithout reafon, as "tis the Opinion of fome good 
judges, at above 50 Guineaseach, tho’ not much 
bigger than a Crown-Piece.. One of thefeis the 
Picture of our Artift himfelf, wich this Infcripa- 
on in Gold Letters round it. 


Nicolaus Hilliardus Aurifaber, Sculptor, € cele- 
bris Illuminator Serenifime Regina Elifabetha, 
Anno1577. Etats (ue Z0. 


The otheristhe Picture of bis Father, fome- 
time High-Sheriff. of the City and County of 
Exeter, with this Gold Infcription round it. 


Ricardas Hilliardus guondam Vice-Comes Civita- 
tis Cy Comitatus Exonia, Anno 1560, 2Lta- 
ts fue 58. Annog; Domini 15.77. 


Thefe two Pictures in Miniature are fo Mafters 
ly done, that not only the Faces are finely co» 
lour’d, and naturally with a geod Relievo 3 but 
alfo the Heads and Beards are fo well perform’d, 
that almoft each fingle Hair is exprefs’d, Now, 
tho’ thefe two Pieces were alone fufhicient to pre- 
ferve the Memory of this great Artift, yet can- 
not I omit adding, whatthe famous Dr Donne 
faysof him, in a Poem of his call’d: the Stargee: 
His Words are thele, 


CDOTS 


A Hand, an Eye,” 
By Hilliard drawn, is worth a Hiftory. 


Ae whae time he dy’d, mever came to my 
_ Knowledge, and fo 1 hope the Reader wilbex 
cufe that Omithon, 


HANS 
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HANS HOLBEIN. ee 
Monfieur de Piles having giv’n the Reader | 
an account of Holbein’s Birth and Education | 
in the German School, we fhall only relate | 
here fome things omitted by him, more parti- | 
culary what concerns him as an Englifh Painter. 
His Manner was extraordinary, and unu- 
fual, differing both’from that of the dutients and | 
Moderns, fo that it feemis as if he had not been 
incited or inftruéted by any Example, but ra- 
~ ther that he follow’d purely the Diétates of hig 
own Genius; and tho’ it be doubted by fome, 
whether he ever faw any of the Rarities of Italy, 
or had any Matter, yet there is nothing to be 
feen of hisdoing; but what is Painted to the ur- 
moft Perfeétion. This is manifeft by that Piece | 
of his of Death's Dance in the Town-Hall at Bafle, 
the Defign whereof he firft cut neatly in Wood, 
and afterwards Painted, which appearing won- 
derful to the Learn’d Erafimms, he requefted of 
him to draw his Picture, defiring nothing fo 
much as to be reprefented by fo judicious a Hand. 
This being perform’d, and Era/mus perceiving 
by his rare Art, that he deferv’d a more plenti- 
ful Fortune, he perfwaded him to come for _ 
England, promifing him confiderable Advan- 
tages from the Bounty of King Senry VHI: At 
his requeft Holbein fet out for this Kingdom, 
bringing along with him Era/mus’s Piédture, 
and Letters Recommendatory from that great: 
Man, to the then Lord-Chancellor, Sir Thomas — 
More. © Sir Thomas receiv’d him with all the joy | 
imaginable, and kept him for three Years at his _ 
Houfe, during which time he drew his Piture, 
and thofe of many of his Friends and a 
all 
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} all which were hung up in the great Hall of 
that Houfe, The King coming one day, upon 
an Invitation, to dine with Sir Thomas, and at 
his entrance into the Hall, beholding fo many 
ravifhing, Objects, the Pictures feeming alnioft as 
much alive as the Perfons, who were all there 
| pretenc, his Majefty fo much admir’d the Ex- 
' cellency of the Painter, that he next day fene 
. for him, and entertain’d him in his Service up- 
 Onvery advantageous Terms. The King from 
time to time manifefted the great Efteem and 
Value he had for him, and upon the Death of 
Queen Fane, his third Wife, fent him to Flan- 
ders to draw the Picture of the Dutchefs-Doiwe- 
_ ger Of Milan, Widow to Franc Sforza, whom 
the Emperor Charles V. had recommended ta 
_ him for a fourth Wife; but it being upon the 
_ King’s Defedtion fromthe Roman See, he rather 
chofe. to match with a Protefant Princefs, in 
hopes by that means to engage the Protefane 
League in Germany in his Intereft. Cromwel, his 
Prime Minifter, (Sir Thomas More having been 
remov’d and beheaded) propos’d Anne of Cleves 
to him, bue whether the King was diflatisfy’d 
with her having made a fort of Pre-Comtra& 
with the Son of the Duke of Lorain, or did not 
approve her Principles being a Zswinglian, he 
was not over-fond of the match, till Cromwel, 
_ who had a mind to effect it to fecure himfelf 

againft the Papifts whom he had difoblig’d, fent 
over Hans Holbein to draw her Piéture likewife, 
who, as the Lord Herbert of Cherbury {ays in his 
Hiftory,was reprefented by thisMafter fo very fine, 
that when the King cattie to fee her Portrait, he 
immediately refolv'd to erst her, tho’ it feems 

Fit 3 


by 


by the fame Account that the hapten perhaps } 
purfuant to the Inftru€tions he had receiv'd from | 
‘Cromwel, had follow’d the Beauty. of his Fancy 
more than that of Nature, for as much asthe } 

King was pleas’d with the Pi@ture, fo foon as | 

ever he faw the Lady he was. difgafted at her, | 

yet he afterwards marry’d her, that he might | 

not difoblige the Princes otf Germany. When § 

Erafmus wrote his Morie Encomium, he fent a | 

Copy of itto Hans Holbein, who reading it was § 

fo pleas’d with the feveral Defcriptions of Folly, | 

that he Defign’d all of them in the Margent, but 

having not room te draw the whole Figures, 

he pafied a piece of Paper to the Leaves where 

he could nor do it, and when he had done fo, 

he fent the Book to Erafmus for a Prefent. § 

Era{mus {eeing he had drawn the Picture of a fat | 

Dutch Lover hugging his Lafs, and his Bottle, | 

- for the Reprefentation of an Amorous Fool, | 
~wrote under it, Hans Holbein, and fo return’d the | 
Book to the Painter, who to be reveng’d of him 

drew the Pidture of Erafmus for a Mufty Groper, 

that bufy’d himfelf in f{craping up old AZs- 

aufcripts and Antiquities, and’ wrote under it 

Adagia. The Original Book is in the Library at 

‘Bafle, and Monfieur Charles Patin when he re- 
fided there, defir’d leave of the Magiftrates to 

have the Plases of all Holbein's Figures engrav’d, 

that he might publifh them ina new Edition of 

Moria Encomium: This Edition is the beft of that 
Book, before which is prefixt the Life of Ho/- 
bein at large with two Prints of him, the one 
drawn when he was Young, and the other when 
he was Old. Thefe two Prints are very ‘much 
wnlike one another: Thereis alfo an Account of | 
all 
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all his Pieces, and in whofe Poffeffion they are. 
He us’d to. Paint with his Left-hand, and a Prine 
of him done by Hollar is ftill extant, reprefenting 
him drawing in that manner. Holbein not 
only drew the aforefaid Pictures, but alfo thofe 
ooh Henry Vil. and Hesry VIII. on the Wall of 
ithe Palace of Waite-ball, which perifh'd with 
-itin the late Fire. Some endeavours were us’d 
to remove that part of the Wall on which thefe 
PiGures ‘were painted, but all prov’d ineffectual. 
He drew many other Pictures in England, particu- 
larly a large piece of Sir Thomas More, and his 
Family, which was lately to be feen at Bafils-Lye 
‘Houfe in Oxford-(hire ; but fome queftion whe- 
ther this Pi¢ture was done all by Ho/bcin or nor. 
‘I have feen the following Terrafick upon him, 
| by a Foreigner, which J] thought it not improper 
to infert. 


Egregius Pitfor magno qui gratus Era[mo, 
His quantum accrevit Laus, Bafileia, tua? 

Divifus noftro te (ucipit Orbe Britannus 
Holbene, Orbe uno Laus tua non capitar. 


This Painter was as celebrated in Adiniature, as 
he was in Oil-Colours, and moreover perform’d 

a multitude of Defigns for Gravers, Sculptors, 
Fewellers, &c. He liv'd and dy’d at Whiteball, 
in thofe Lodgings which are now the Paper- 
Office. 


WENCESLAUS HOLL AR, 


Was a Gentleman born at Prague in Bobemia, 
in the Year 1607. He was by Nature much en- 
TE clin’d 
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clin'd to Miniature and Etching, in which lat’ 
Art he became exceeding Famous, tho’ he wag) 
not a little difencourag’d therein by his Father, | 
who would have had him follow other Studies. 
In the Year 1627 he left Prague, and viited | 
many Cities of Germany, when coming at kft to | 
Colen, he waited upon the Earl of Arundel, that | 
truly great and noble Patron of Arts, who was. 
there on his Embafly to the Emperor, to Vienna, | 
and afterwardscame over with him to England, 
He liv’d here for fome time, and drew many 
Churches, Ruins, Perfons and Views, which he 
afterwards Etch’d, and which will alwavs be in 
good Efteem; His particular Excellency was 
Etching, and there are great Numbers of his 
Prints in England to do him that Juftice my 
Pen muft not pretend to. He at laft gor into 
the Service of the Duke of York, but upon the 
breaking out of the Civil Wars, retir’d to Ant. 


sverp and there died. 


ABRAHAM HONDIUVsS, 


Was born at Roterdam inthe Year 1638. He 
was a Painter whofe Manner was univerfal. 
He drew Hiftory, Landskip, Cielings, and {malt 
Figares ; but above all the reft Beafts and Hun- 
ting-Pieces were his principal Study. In all 
thefe kinds his Colouring was often extrava- 
gant, and his Draft as Commonly uncorrett. 
He delighted much ina fiery Tint, anda harth 
way of Pencilling, fo that few of his Pictures 
being without this diftinguifhing Mark, his 
Paintings are eafy to be known, The Dogs and 
Huntings he drew are in good requeft, tho’ 
fome of his latter Performances are carelefs, he 

being 
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being, for many Years, afflicted with the Gout fo 


feverely, that he had prodigious Swellings, and 


' Chalk-Stones in moft of his Joints, the Effects of 
a fedentary andirregular Life. This Diftemper 
} occafion’d his Death in London, about the Year 


1691. 
Mr. JOHN HOSKINS, 


Was avery eminent Liner in the Reign of 


King Charles1. whom he drew, with his Queen, 


and moft of his Court. He was bred a Face- 


Painter in Oil, but afterwards taking to Minia- 


ture, he far exceeded what he did before. He 
died in Covent-Garden about fourty Years ago. 
He had two confiderable Difciples, who were A- 
lexander and Samuel Cooper, the latrer of whom be- 
came much the more eminent Limoner. 


JAMES HOUSMAN, alias 


Was a Hiftory and Face-Painter, who refided 
in England in the time of Sir Peter Lely, and en- 
deavour’d to Rival him in the Portrait way. He 
was born at Antwerp, and bred up to Painting 
under one Bakerel, who was brought up with 
Van-Dyck in the School of Rubens. This Bakerel 
was not much inferior to Van-Dyck, as is to be 


feen in feveral Churches of Antawerp, efpecially 


in that of the Auga(tin Monks, where Van-Dych 
and he have painted to out-vye each other, and 
both had Commendations in their different ways, 
tho’ the Superiority was yielded to neither. But 
Bakerel, being a Poet, as well as a Painter, 


fhe wrote a Satyr upon the Fefwits, on Which 
rt 3 account 
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account he was fore’d toleave the City’ of Anta 
werp. fo that Houfman having, by that means, | 
- loft his Mafter, came for England, Some of his | 
Hiftory-Pieces. are well painted, his Colouring | 
being Bright and Sanguine, and in the Airs of j 
his Faces, he out-did moft of his Country-men, | 
who often know better how to perform the | 
Painting-part than to choofe the beft Life, or | 
execute agreeably any Defign. Some Cupids of | 
his were much admir’d, but what he valu’d him- 
felf moft upon, was the Piéture of Catherine the 
Queen-Dowager of England. This Pi@ure did 
him great Service, fo that he always boafted of 
that Performance, and call’d himfelf her Majefty’s | 
Painter, He carry’d the Compliment yet far- | 
_ ther, for in all his Hiftorical Pieces, fora AZzdon: | 
na, a Venus, Or any fuitable Figure, he always in- 
troduc’d fomething of her Refemblance. The 
moft famous Picce of his Performance was over | 
the Altar of that Queen’s Chapel at St. James's, 
now a French Church. | He died in London about | 


10 Years ago, and lies buried in St. fames’s, 


I. 


CORNELIUS $0 JI NSON, alias 
FANSENS, 

Was an excellent Painter both in Great and 
Little, but above all his Portraits were admira- 
bly well underftood. He was born in, and re- 
fided along while at AmfPerdam, from whence 
he came overto England in the Reign of King 
‘James 1. and drew feveral fine Pistures after 
~ that King, and moft of ‘His Court, “He alfo 

livd in the time of King Charles 1. and 
was Contemporary with Van-Dyck, but the 
! y greater 
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| oreater Fame of that Mafter foon eclips'd his 


| Merits, tho’ ic mutt be own’d his Pictures had 


more of neat Finifhing, fmooth Painting and 
Labour in Drapery throughout the whole, yet 


he wanted the crue Notion of Englifh Beauty, 


and that Freedom of Draft which the other 


was Matter of. He died in London. 


MARTIN JOHNS ON, 


The famous Seal-Graver, was alfo an extraor- 


- djnary Landskip-Painter after Nature. He was 


bred, “tis true, to graving Seals, but painted in 


his way equal to any Body. He arriv d at a 
great Excellency in Landskip-Views, which he 
ftudy'd. with Application, making a good 
Choice of the delightful Profpects of our Coun- 
try for his Subjects, which he perform’d with 
much Judgment,Freenefs and Warmth of Colou- 
ring. Several of his Landskips are now in the 
Hands of the Curious in England, tho’ they are 
very fcarce. He died in London about the begin- 
ning of King James lid’s Reign. , 


K. 
WILLIAM DeKEISAR, 


Was a very neat Landskip-Painter, after the 
Manner of Elsheimer. He was perfectly of the 
DutchGout, minding little Particulars more than 
the whole together. He wrought fome time with 
Mr. Lotem, the Landskip-Painter. He imitated 
various Manners, and drew fome fores of Cat- 
tle and Birds very well. He alfo painted 
Tombs, and feveral forts of Stone-work in 

| Ff 4 Imitation 
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Tmitation of Vergazoon. He was not Unskilful in 
Painting of Architeture and Flowers. He died 
in London about 16 Years ago. 


Mts. ANNE KILLIGREW,. 


Was a young Gentlewoman, Daughter of Dr: 
Killigrew, Matter of the Savoy, and one of the 
Prebendaries of Wefminfter.. She painted feve- 
ral Hiftory-Pieces, as alfo fome Portraits for 
her Diverfion exceedingly well; as likewife 
fome Pieces of Still-Life. Mr. Becket did her 
Picture in Adexx0-Tinto after her OWn Painting. 
She was alfo a Poetefs, and wror 2 Book of 
Poems which were printed. | She liv’d Un- 
‘marry'd, and died Young about 20 Years ago. 


Mr. JOHN ZACHART KNEELLER, 


Was born at Lubeck, and Brother to the pre- 
fent Sit Godfrey Kneller.. He travell’d to Italy, and 
when he.came to England, painted feveral Por- 
traits in {mall very neat. He did alfo feveral 
Pieces in Still-Life exceedingly well. At laf he 
took to Water-Colours, and copy'd divers of 
his Brother’s Portraits, in Miniature, with good « 
Succefs. He died in Covent-Garden about four 
Years ago, and lies buried in that Church, 


Lr. 


Major-General LAMBERT, 


Was a great Encourager of Painting, and a 
good Performer in Flowers, as is yet to be feéen 


In 
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: in the Duke of Leeds’s Houle at Wienbleton. "Tis 
| probable he might have learnt this Art, or at 


leaft been further'd in it by Baptift Ga/pars, whom 


| he receiv’d into his Service at his coming to Eng- 
| land, in the Time of rhe Civil Wars. His eldeft 


Son Fobn Lambert E{q; Painted alfo Faces for 
his Diverfion very well, of whom many Pictures 
are ftill to be feen. This laft Gentleman died 
about four years ago, at his Eftate in Yorkfhire. 


| PROSPERHENRICUS LANCKRINCK, 


Was Of German Extraction, and as near as 
can be guefs’d, born in the year 1628. His 


_ Father being a Soldier of Fortune, came with 
_ his Wife, and only Son (this Profper) into the 


Netherlands, and that Country being then em- 


_ broil’din War, procur’d a Collonel’s Command, 
which he enjoy’d not many Years, dying a Na- 


tural Death at datwerp. His Widow being a 
difcreet Woman, fo manag’d her fmall Fortune, 
asto maintain herfelf fuirable to her Husband's 


Quality, and give her Son liberal Education, 
deligning him for a Monaftery ; but hisyounger 


Years difcovering a Natural Genius to Painting, 
by his continual Scrawling on Paper, fhe was 
oblig’d to comply therewith, tho’ with the 
greateft Reluétancy, and put him to a Painter. 
Now, tho’ of this Perfon he may be fuppos’d 
to have learnt the Rudiments of his Art, yet the 
City-Academy of Antwerp was his chiefeft Pre- 
ceptor. His Advances in the Science were Pro- 
digious, and his Natutal Genius being for Li- 
berty; led him to that delightful Branch of Pain- 
ting, Landskip, wherein he had the Advantage of 
Myn Heer Van Lyan’s Colleftion, which bie very 

arge, 
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large, and full of curious Pieces Of allthe emi-) | 
nent Mafters of Europe. Mr. Lanckrineck made 
his principal Study after the Piétures of Firian 
and Salvator Rofa, and by his great Art was foon 
taken notice of by the Curious. His Mother dy- 
ing, and coming to fome Fortune young and 
admir’d for his Performances, he refolv’d to 
come for England, where he met with a recep- 
tion fuitable to his great Merit. Sir Edward 
Sprag, that noble Sea-Commander, being a great 
Lover of Painting, became his Patron, recom; 
mending him to feveral Perfons of Quality, 
and the Virtwof of that time, among whom 
was Sir William Williams, whofe Houfe was en- 
tirely furnifh’d with this Mafter’s Pictures, yet 
which was nor long after moft unfortunately 
burng ; fo that of this great Painter, there are now 
but very few finith’d Pieces remaining, he having 
beftow'd the greareft part of his time, while in 
England, on that Gentleman's Pictures, He was 
alfo much courted by Sir Peter Lely, who em-_ 
ploy’d him in Painting the Grounds, Landskips, 
Flowers, Ornaments, and fometimes.the Drape- 
ries of thofe Pictures he intended to gain Efteem 
by. As to his Performances in Landskip only, 
they weré wonderful, both as to the Invention, 
Harmony, Colouring and Warmth ; but above 
all furprizingly Beautiful and Free in their Skies, 
which by general Confent excell’d all the Works 
of the moit eminent Paintersin that kind. This 
may appear by fome Pieces of his, yet to be feen 
in the Cuftody of thofe curious Lovers of Art, 
Mr Henley, Mr Trevor and Mr Auffen, the Father of 
which laft was his great Friend and Patron. His 
Views are generally broken,rude and uncommon, 
having in them fome glarings of Light weno 
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| derftood, and warmly Painted. The only Cei- 


ling 1 know of his Painting, was at Richard Kent's, 
Eq; at Cau{ham in Wiltfhire, near Bath, which is 
worth, feeing. He practis’d moreover draw- 
ing by the Life, and fucceeded well in fmall Fi- 
gures, which: were a great Ornament to_ his 
Landskips, and wherein he imitated the Manner 
of Titian. Myr. Lanckrinck being of a debonnair 
Temper, acquir’d a numerous Acquainrance, 
among whom was Mr. Robert Hewit, who being a 
great Lover of Painting, at his Death left behind 
him alarge and noble Collection of Pictures.Our 
Artift. was not only a good Bottle-Companion, 
and excellent Company, but alfoa great Favou- 
rite of the Ladies, thro’ his exceeding Complai- 
fance, and comely Appearance. But amidft all 
thefe Delights, little of the latter part of his 
Life was employ’d in Painting, they being be- 
liev’d to havé much fhorten’d his Days, for he 
died in his middle Age in Auguft 1692. None 
of his time gave greater Teftimony of 2 true 


Love to,and a great Knowledge in Painting than 


Mr.Lanckrinck, witnefs his noble and well-chofen 
Colle&tion of Pittures, Drawings, Prints, 4n- 
tique Heads and Models that he left behind him, 
moft of which he brought from beyond Sea. 


: Mr. LANIER, 


Was a Painter well skill’din the Italian Hands. 
He was employ’d by King Charles I. beyond Sea, 
to purchafe that Collection made by him, the firft 
Prince we ever had that promoted Painting in 
England, to whom he was Clofet-keeper. He 
gave a particular Mark, by which we diftin- 
guifh all the Things ofthis kind which he 
Ce : brought 


brought over. By reafon of the Troubles that 7 
enfu'd, we can give no Account of his Death, 

but that before he died, he had the mortifica~ | 
tion to fee that Royal Collection difpers’d. 


MARCELIUS LAURON, ov | 
LAROON, — | 


Was born at the Hague in the year 1653, and | 
firft brought up under his Father, who was a | 
Face and Landskip-Painter. Afterwards he was § 
put to a Hiftory-Painter at the Hague, with © 
whom he ftaid not long. Then being very 7 
young, he came over with his Father to Eng- |) 
land, where he was once more plae’d with a Pain- 7 
ter, one La Zoon, whom not having any great 7 
Opinion of, he was turn’d over to Mr Flefheer, | 
with whom he ferv'd his Time. Whenhe came § 
to Work for hitnfelf, he made it his Endeavour 7 
to follow Nature very clofe, fo that his Adanner | 
was wholly his own. He was a general Painrer, | 
and imirated other Mafters Hands exactly well. | 
He Painted well, both in Great and Little,and was | 
an exaét Drafts-man ; but he was Chiefly famous | 
for Drapery, wherein ke exceeded moft of his | 
Contemporaries. He was likewifefam’d for Pi- | 
ures inLittle,commonly call’dConverfation-Pieces, | 
There are feveral Prints extant after this Mafter, 
both in Mezzo Tinto and Engraving. Hedied § 
of aConfumprion, about the Age of 52 at Rich- | 
mond in Surrey, where he lies buried, 2 


Sr PETER LEERY, 


Was born in Weftphalia in Germany, in the 
year 1617. He was bred upfor fome time at the 
Hague, 
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| Hague, and afterwards committed to the Care 
of one De Grebber. Coming over to England inthe 
| year 1641. he for fometime follow’d the Naru- 
ral Bent of his Genius, and Painted Landskip 
with fmall Figures, as likewife Hiftorical Com. 
pofitions ; buc at length finding Face-Painting 
' more encourag’d here, heturn’dhis Study thar 
| way,wherein, ina fhorttime,he fucceeded fo wel! 
that he furpafs’d all his Contemporaries in Ey- 
yope. Inhis younger Days he was very defirous 
tO finifh the Courfe of his Studiés in Italy, bug 
being hinder’d from going thither by the great 
Bufinefs he was perpetually involv’d in,he refolv’d 
to make himfelf amends by getting the bef 
Drawings, Prints and Paintings of the moft cele- 
brated Italian Hands. Thishe fet abour fo in- 
duftrionfly, that ac length he obtain’d what he 
fought after, and may well be faid to have 
had the beft chofen Colle tion of any of his Time, 
Among thefe we muft reckon the better part of 
the Arundel Collection, which he had from thar 
“noble Family, many of the Drawings whé¢reof 
were fold at prodigious Rates at his Death, bear. 
ing upon them his ufual mark of P. LZ. Whae 
Advantage he had from this Expedient, may fuf- 
ficiently appear by that wonderful Style in Pain- 
ting, which he acquir’d by his daily converfing 
with theWorks of thofe great Men. In his correé 
Draft, and beautiful Colouring ; bur more efpe.. 
cially in the graceful Airs of his Heads, and che 
pleafing Variety of his Poflures, together with 
the genteel and loofe management of the Drape. 
vies, he excell’d moft of his Predeeeflors, and wil} ° 
be a lafting Pattern to all fucceeding Arriits, 
However, the Criticks fay he preferr’d almoft in 
all his Faces a languifhing Air, long Eyes, and a 
Drowzy 
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Drowzy Sweetnefs peculiar to himfelf, for which 
they reckon him a Manneift, and that he re- 
tain’d a little of the Greenijh Caft in his Complexi- 
ons, not eafily forgetting the Colours he had us’d 
in his Landskips, which laft Fault,how true foever 
at firft,’cis well known he left off in his latter days. 
But whatever of this kind may be objeéted againft 
this great Painter, ‘tis certain his Works are 
in great Efteem abroad, as well as here, and 
they are both equally valu’d and envy’d; 
for, at that time, no Country exceeded his Per 
feétions, as the various Beauties of that Age re- 
prefented by his Hand, fufficiently evince. He 
frequently did the Lazdskips in his own Pictures, 
after a different Manner from all others, and 
better than moft Men could do. He was like- 
wife a good Hiftory-Painter, as many Picces 
now among us can fhow. His Crayon-Drafts 
are alfo admirable, and thofe are commonly 
reckon’d the moft valuable of his Pieces, which 
were all done entirely by his own Hand, with- 
out any other Affiftance. Pdilip Earl of Pem- 
broke, then Lord Chamberlain, recommended 
him to King Charles 1. whofe Picture he drew, 
when Prifoner at Hampton-Court. He was alfo 
much favour’d by King Charles I. who 
made him his principal Painter, Knighted him, 
and would frequently converfe with him as a 
Perfon of good natural Parts, and acquir’d 
Knowledge, fo that it is hard to determine, 
whether he wasthe more compleat Painter or 
Gentleman.. He was well known to, and 
much refpected by the People of greateft Emi- 
nence inthe Kingdom. Becoming enamour’d 
of a beautiful Exglifh Lady, he after fome time 
Marry’d her. His Eftate and Family ftill remain 
at 
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| at Cue in the Country of Surrey, a Place to which 
he often retir’d in the latter part of his Life. 
This great Artift died of an Apoplexy in London, 
bin the Year 1680, and the 63d of his Age. 
There is a Marble Monument with his Buf rais’d 
for himrin Covent-Garden Church, where he lies 
buried, whereof the Carving was perform’d by 
Mr. Gibbons, and the Epitaph written, as “tis 
faid, by Mr. Flatman. A Copy of the latter is 
as follows : 


Flic fitus eff Petrus Lelius, 

In Anglia Fama G& Divitiis crevit; 
Primus {cilicet in Arte Pitioria Magifter, 
Ille Secundus evit qui felicius imitabitur. 
Mirg Tabellas animavit, quibus Praetium 
Long? hine diffita flatuent Secula; i 
Ipfe interim digniffimus cui Statua deceruatur, 
Qua ejus in feros Nepotes veferatur Gloria. 
Obit Novembris 30. Die, Anno. Etats ue 63. Sa 

lutis MDCLX XX. 


Prob Dolor! ut cujus Penicillo tanta Venuftas, 
Reddit adhuc Viwos tot poft faa Funera Vultus ; 
Ipfe Cadaver iners, & tetro Pulvere miftas 
Nune jaceat. Cum fe prim fubduxerat Unus 
Lelius, inmumeri furgunt de Gente Minorum 
Piciores, aufi fragilestentare Colores: — 

Sic poftquam occubuit Sol Aureus, Afra repenie 
Mille {uos pandunt Cali Laquearibus Ignes, 
Suanquam Mille licet vix Umbram Unius adequaat. 
Petre Vale, nunquam merito te Laude [equemur, 
Majorem Invidia ; neque nofiro Carmine vives 
Ni te Gibbonius Spirantem in Marmore fingat, 


BAL-« 
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BALTHAZAR VanLEMENS, | 


Was a Hiftory-Painter of a good Family in 
Flanders, and born at Antwerp. His {mall Pieces | 
of Hiftory are very pleafing and well Colour’d. | 
His Manner was Free, and often very Grateful. © 
His Misfortunes in the latter part of his Life, | 
wherein he was often in Trouble, might very | 
well give a check to his Fancy, which made / 
him profticute his Pencil to every Undertaking | 
that produc’d prefent Profit, fo that ’tis no 
wonder, if many of his latter Performances were 
really very much below himfelf. His Drawings 9 
and Sketches are excellent, and by fome thought 
much better than many of his finifh’d Pieces. He | 
died in London, in the Year 1704, ; 


Mr. WILLIAM LIGHTFOOT, 


Was a good Englifh Painter in Perfpective, Ar- | 
chiteéture and Landskip. He began in Diftem- | 
per, but afterwards took to Oil-Painting, He 
was concern’d in the Contriving and Adorning | 
fome part of the Royal-Exchange. He died in 
London about 35 Years ago. 


JOHN LOTEN, 


Was a Hollander, and a Landskip-Painter. 
He liv’d and painted many Years here, in a Adan- 
ner Very Sylvan, like the Glades and Ridings of 
our Parks in Exgland. He is, for the moft part, 
very cold in his Colouring, which is mixt with 
an unpleafant Darknefs ; however he underftoed 
well the Difpofition of Lights and Shadows. 

He 


| He delighted particularly in Oaken Trees, which 
he almoft every where introduc’d into his Pi- 
ures, His Landskips are generally very large. 
He did many Storms at Land, accompany’d with 

PShowers of Rain, tearing up of Trees, Dathings 
of Water and Watrer-Falls, Cattle running to 

| fhelter, and the like, which he had a particular 

| Genius ro, and Excellence in. Thefe Pieces were 
ddmirably good. He painced’alfo many: Views 
of the Alps in Swifferland, where he liv’d feve- 
ral Years. His Works abound among us, fo 
that "tis eafy to be feen whether this Character 
of him be jut or nor. He dy’din London about 
25 Years ago. 


Mr. THOMAS MANBY, 


_, Was a good Englifh Landskip-Painter, who 
had been feveral times in Iraly, and confequently 
painted much after the Italian manner. He was 
famous for bringing over a good Collection of 
Pictures, which were fold at the Banquetting- 
Houfe about the latter end of King Charles Uid's 
Reign. Hé dy’din London about 14 or 15 Years 
ag. 


DANIEL MITENS, 


Was a Dutch Portrait-Painter in King ‘fames, 
and King Charles Ift’s Time. He painted the 
Pictures of thofe two Kings, the latter of which 
is now in the Pofleflion of the prefent Lord Trea- 
furer Some of his Pictures have been taken 
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for Van-Dyck’s, whofe Manner he imitated: His: 
Head is alfo to be feen among thofe of that great | 
Matter, who painted his Piéture. He had a’ } 
Penfion from King Charles I, being his Majefty’s | 
Principal Painter, and upon Van-Dyck’s arrival . | 
in England, tho’ he left his Place, yet his Penfion | 
Was Continu’d to his Death. 


Mr. SAAC OLIVER, 


Was a very famous Limner, who flourifh’d | 
about the latter end of the Reign of Queen Eli- 
xabeth. He was eminent both for Hiftory and 
Faces,many Pieces of whichwere in the Pofleffion 
ofthe lateDuke of Norfolk,and being a very good 
Defigner, his Drawings were finifh’dto a migh- 
ty Perfection, fome of them being admirable 
Copys after Parmeggiano, &c. He receiv'd. fome 
Light in that Are from Frederico Zucchero, who 
Cane into Exglandinthat Reign. He was very 
neat and curious in his Limnings, as may be 
feen by feveral Hiftory-Pieces of his in the. 
Queen’s Clofet. He was likewife a very good 
Oil-Painter in Little. He died between fifty and. - 
threefcore in King Charles Ift’s time, and was 
buried in Black. Fryars, where there was a Mo- 
nument {et up for him with his Bu/fo, all which 
has been: fince deftroy’d by Fire. Ihave feen a 
Print of him with this Latis Infcription un- 
der it ; 


ae ide 
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ISAACUS OLIVERUS ANGLUS, Piéfor. 


14) vivum latos qui pingis Imagine Vultus, 
| Olivere, Oculos mirifice hi capiunt. 
Corpora que Formas jufto hac exprefja Colore 
| Multum eft, cum Rebus convenit ipfe Color: 


Mi: PETER OL FF ER, 


Was Son of the before-mention’d, who had 
[nftruéted himin his Art. He became exceeding 
eminentin Adiniature, infomuch that he our-did 
his Father in Portraits. He drew King Fames 
|. Prince Henry, Prince Charles, and moft of 
he Court at that time. He livd to near 
Threefcore, and was bury’d in the fame place 
with his Father, about the Year 1664. 


P. 
Mr..HENRY PAERT, 


Was firft Difciple of Barlow, and afterwards of 
Stone, the famous Copyer. He was brought up 
1 Scholar, and fpent fome time at one of our 
Univerfities. We painted under Mr. Stone feverak 
fears, but afterwards fell co painting Faces by the 
Life, yet his Talent feem’d to be for Copying. 
Jecopy’d with great Afliduicy the greateft part of 
he Hiftory-Pieces of the Royal Collection in Eng- 
land, and in feveral of them he had good Succefs: 
What he feem’d to want was a Warmih and 
Beauty of Colouring. Wedy'din London about 
he Year 1697 or 98. 

Gg2 Mr. 
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Mie THOMAS PEMBROKE, 


Wasboth a Hiltory and Face. Painter, and Difci- | 
le of Laroonywhofe Manner he imitated. He pains! 
ted feveral Pictures for the Eatl of Bath, in con-| 
junction with one Mr. Woodfield, a Difciple off 
Fuller, and now living. He died in London in 
the 28th Year of his Age, and about zo Years 


fince. | | | 
FOO Bi PB, 


Was a Dutch Hiftory-Painter in the Reign of 
King Charles 1]. He was excellent both in Draw- 
_ ing, Colouring and Compofition, and died in 
London about 20 Years ago. 


Mr. EDWARD PIERCE, 


Was a good Hiftory and Landskip-Painter 
in the Reigns of King Charles I. and II. He alf 
drew Architeture, Perfpeétive, @c. and was 
much efteem’d in his time. Little of his work 
now remains, the far greater part having bee 
deftroy’d by the dreadful Fire in 666. It chiefl 
confifted of Altar-Pieces, Cielings of Churches 
and the like, of which laft fort there is one. yei 
remaining done by him in Covent-Garden Church 
where are to be found many admirable Part 
ofa good Pencil. He work’d fome time fot 
Van-Dyck, and feveral Pieces of his Performancé 
age to be feen at Belvoir-Cajtle in, Leicefter{hire 
the noble Seat of the Duke of Rutland. He diced 
in London about 40 Years ago; leaving behing 
him three Sons, who all became famous in theig 
diferent ways. One was a mot excellent Car 
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ver in Stone, as appears by a noble Marble Va/e 


of his doing at Hampton-Court, There is a fine 


Head of Mr.Pzerce, the Father, in Mr. Seamer the 
Goldfmith’s pofleflion, which was painted by 


Dobjon. 
Mr. FRANCIS le PIPER, 


Was the Son of a Kentifb Gentleman, defcen- 
ded from a Walluon Family. His Father having 
a plentiful Eftate, gave this, ‘his Eldeft Son, a Li- 
beral Education, and would have had him apply 
himfelf to the Studies of Learning, or have been 


a Merchant; but his Genius leading him wholly 
to Defigning, he cou’d not fix to any particular 


Science, or Bufinels, befides the Art to which he 
naturally inclin’d. Drasving took up all his 


_ Time, and all his Thoughts; and being of a gay, 


facetious Humour, his Manner was Humorous 
or Comical.’ He delighted in drawing Ugly 
Faces, and had a Talent fo particular for it, that 


he wou'd, by a tranfient View, of any Remark- 


ble Face of Man or Woman that he mer in the 
Street, retain the Likenefs fo Exact in his Mc- 
mory, that when he exprefs’d ic in the Draft, 
the Spectator, who knew the Original, wou'd 
have thought the Perfan had Sat feveral times 


foric Tis faid of him, that he wou'd Steal a 


Face ; and a Man that was not handfome enough 


_ to defire to fee his Picture, fat in danger in his 


Company. He had a Fancy peculiar to himfelf 
in his Travels: He wou’d often go away, and 


let his Friends know nothing of hig departure, 


make the Tour of France, and the Netherlands, a 
Foot and fometimes his Frolick carry’d him as far 
as Grand Cairo ; He never advis'd his Friends and. 
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Relations of his Return, any more than he gave | 
them notice of his intended Abfence, which he! 
did to furprize them alternatively with Sorrow | 
and Joy. By this means, at. feveral times, he’ 
Travell'd thro’ Part of Italy, Part of Spain, France, | 
Germany, the Netherlands and Holland. The grea. | 
teft Curiofities that he fought after were the | 
Works of the Painters, which he examin’d eve-_ 
ty where with Pleafure and Judgment, and 
form’d to himfelf a Adzuner of Defign, which no | 
Man, in that kind, ever Excell’d, and, perhaps, | 
ever Equall’d. Having a good Eftate of his Own, | 
and being Generous, as moft Men of Genius are, 
he wou'd never take any thing for his Draw. 
ings, He drew em commonly over aBottle,which 
he Lov'd fo well, that he fpent grear part of his 
Hours of Pleafure in aTavern. This was the occa- 
fion, that fome of his beft Pieces, efpecially fuch 
as are as Large as the Life, are in thofe Houtfes, | 
particularly at Mr. Holms’s, at the Aditre Tavern in 
Stocks-Adarket, where there is a Room, call’d the 
mfierder, which is adorn’d with his Pi@ures 
in Black and White. The Room takes its Name 
from his Pieces, which reprefenting a Fe/uit, a 
Quaker preaching, fome other Preachers of moft | 
Religions, that were liable to. be » Expos’d, 
vas Cali'd the Am/ferdam, as containing an Image 
of almoft as many Religions as are Profels’d in 
that Free City. The two mof remarkable Fi- 
Burcs are the Fefuit, and the Quaker, wherein the 
differing Paflions of thofe two Scéts ate fo admi- 
rably well expre(s’d, that there appears no want. 
of Colours to render ‘em Lively and Perfe@, He 
Drew alfo cther merry Picces for one Mr Shepherd 
a Vintner, at the Bed in Weftmingter, which Mr? 
Helms purchas’d to make his Collegtion of this" 
. Matter’s 
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| Maftei’s Pieces the more Compleat, and the be- 
nefic of fhewing them has nor been a tittle ad- 
Pvantageous to his Houfe. Mr. Le Piper drew a- 
-nother famous Dro/l-Piece, reprefenting a Con- 
ftable, with his Mirmidons, in very Natural and 
Diverting Poftures. He feldom defign’d after 
the Life, and neglected the Part of Colouring : 
But yet he fometimes, tho’ very rarely, Colour’d 
fome of his Pieces, and, as we are inform’d, was 
not very unfuccefsful in it. He was a great ad- 
mirer and Imitator of Auguftine Carracci, Rem- 
brant Van Rhine's and Hemskirk’s Manner of De- 
fign, and was always in Raptures when he {poke 
of Yitian’s Colouring: For, notwithftanding he 
never had Application enough to make himfelé 
Mafter of that Part of his Art, he always admir’d 
it in thofe that were, efpecially the Italians. He 
Drew the Pictures of feveral of his Friends in 
Black and White, and maintain’d a Charaéter of 
Truth, which fhew'd, that if he had thought 
ficto beftew fo much time, as was neceflary to 
perfect himfelf in Colouring, he wou’d have ri- 
vall'd the beft of our Portrait-Painters in their 
Reputations. Towards the latter end of his Life, 
having brought his Circumftances into a nar- 
rower Compafs than he found them on his Fa- 
ther’s Death, he fometimes took Money. He 
drew fome Dejfigns for Mr. Ifaac Becket, who per- 
_form’d them in Mexze-Finto. Thofe Drafts were 
generally done at a Tavern ; and, whenever he 
pleas*d, he cou'd Draw enough in half an Hour 
to furnifh a Week’s work for Becket. His Inwen- 
tion was fruitful, and his Drawing bold and true. 
He underftood Landskip-Painting, and Performn’d 
in it to Perfection. He was particularly a great 
Mafter in Perfpective. In Defigning of his Land- 
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skips he had a Manner peculiar to himfelf. He 


always carry’d a Long Book about him, like a 
Mufick Book, which, when he had a mind to 
Draw, he open’d, and Looking thro’ it, made 
the lower Corner of the middle of the Book his 
Point of Sight, by which when he had form’d 
his View, he direéted his Perfpective, and finifh’d 
his Picture. His Hand was ready, his Strokes 
bold ; and, in his Etching, fhort. He Etch’d fe- 
veral Things himfelf, generally on Oval Silver- 
Plates for his Friends, who being, moft of ’em, 
as hearty Lovers of the Bottle ‘as himfelf, they 
put ‘em to thofe Ufes thar were moft ferviceable 
to them over their Glafles, and made Lids with 
“em for their Tobacco-Boxes. He Drew feveral 
of the Grand Signior’s Heads for Sir Paul Rycaut’s 
Hiftory of the Turks, which were Engrav’'d by 
Mr. Elder. In the latter part of his Life he ap- 
ply’d himfelf to the Study and Pra&tice of Mo- 
delling in Wax, in Baffo-Relievo,in which manner 
he did abundance of things with good fuccefs, 
He often faid, be wifh'd be had thought of it fooner, 
for that fort of Work {uited better with bis Genius 
than any. Wad he liv’d longer, he wou'd have 
arriv’d to a great Perfection in it. Being one 
time at a Tavern with Mr. Foithorn, Mr. Start the 
Graver, and others, he Sketch’d a Head with a 
Coal on a Trencher, and gave it to Mr. Faithorn, 
who touch’d upon it ; in the mean time Mr. Le 
Piper drew another on another Trencher, and ex: 
chane’d it with Mr. Faithorn for that which he 
had touch’d. They did thus ren times, and be- 
tween ‘em wrought up theHeads to fuch aheight 
of Force, that nothing cou’d be better done in 
the kind. Thefe Trenchers are ftill extant, bur 
we cou'd not hear in whofe Hands they arevat 
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prefent.. Some time before his Death another 
Eftate fell to him, by the Deceafe of his Mother, 
when giving himfelf a new Liberty, on the enlar- 
ging his Fortune, he fell into a Fever by his free 
way of Living, and making ufe of an Ignorant 
Surgeon to Let him Blood, the Fellow prick'd 
an Artery, which Accident prov'd mortal. He 
was very fat and corpulent, and that might con- 
tribute to the misfortune that happen’d to him 
in being let Blood: But however heavy his Bo- 
dy was, his Mind was always {prightly and gay. 
He was never out of Humour nor Dull, and had 
he borrow’d more time from his Mirth to give 
to his Studies, he had certainly been an Honour 
to his Country. He dy’d in Alderman-Bury about 
8 Years ago, yet lives ftill in the Memory of his 
Acquaintance with the Character of an Accom- 
plith’d Gentleman, and a great Matter in his Arr. 
His Piecesare fcatter’d up and down, chicfly in 
this City, and the belt, and moft of them, are in 
the hands of Mr.Le Piper,his Brother, a Merchant 
of London, Wis Corps was carried from Crisf- 
Church Hofpital, to the Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen Bermond{ey in Southwark, were ‘twas Bu- 
ried in a Vault belonging to his Family. 


R. 


REMIGIUS Van LEMPUT 
; alias REMEE. 


Was a famous Copyer in the Reign of King 
Charles Hi. of the neat Mafters, as Stone was of 
the Great Italians. He was Native of Antwerp, 
and a great Copyer of Vaw-Dyck, by whom he 
do gS ee Ore, was 
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was much encourag’d. His Pieces foinetiines, 
through the Advanrage of Time upon them, 
pafs for that great Malters, now Age has a little 
embrown'd the Tint, foftned the Colouring, 
and pechaps Conceal’d fome part of the tifnefs, 
whereof he ftands accus’d by the Criticks. He 
had 150 /. for Copying Henry VII. and Henry 
WITT in one Piece after Holbein, being the Famous 
Picture that was onthe Wall ar Whitehall, which 
was afterwards burnt. He was very famous for 
the beft Collection of Drawings and Prints of 
any of his Time. It was he that bought the ce- 
lebrated Piece of King CharlesI. on Horfeback 
by Van-Dyck, now at Hampton-Court, for a {mall 
matter inthe Time of the Troubles, which car- 
ying over to Autwerp, he was there bid 1000 
Guinea's for it, and ftood for 1500 ; but think- 
ing that not enough, he broughe it over to 
England again, where the Times being turn’d, 
and he ftill infifting on the fame Sum, he had the 
Picture taken from him by due courfle of Law, 
after it had cof him a great deal of Money to 
defend. He died in London about 3° years 
azo. : : 


JOHN RILET Efy 


Was born in London in the year 1646: He 
was an excellent Englifh Portrait-Painter, who 
arriv’d to his great Skill in that Province, thro’ 
the Inftruction of Mr Zon/, an extraordinary 
Detch Matter, of whofe Manner he retain’d 
much, tho’ perhaps with him he Wanted the 
choiceft Notions of Beauty; but for. the Paint. 
ing Part of a Face, few have exceeded him of 
any Nation whatfoever. Had not the Gout, an 
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Enemy to the Sedentary and Studious, carry’d 
him off, we might have oppos’d a Riley to a 
Venetian Bombelli, or to all thatthe French Acade- 
my has produc’d, in that Manner of Painting, to 
this day. His Fame rofe upon the Death of Sir 
Peter Lely, at which time he was recommended 
tothe favour of King Charles Il. by Mr Chiffinch, 
whofe Piéture he drew. He was afterwards em- 
ploy’d in Drawing fome of the King’s Children, 
and at laft his Majefty fat tohim himfelf. He alfo 
drew King ‘fames I. andhis Queen, and King 
William and Queen Mary upon the Revolution, 
when he was {worn their Majefties Painter.. He 
was very diligent. in the Imitation of Nature, and 
Studying the Life rather than any. particular 
Manner, by which means he attain’d a pleafane 
and moft agreeable Sty/e of Painting. His Excel. 
lence was confin’d to a Head, a great number of 
which do him Juftice, even in the beft Collections 
of our Nation. He was Modeft and Courteous 
in his Behaviour, and of an engaging Converfa- 
tion. He died in the year 1691, at 45 years of 
Age, and lies buried in Biflops-Gate Church. 


PETER ROESTRATEN, 


Was born at Haerlem, and Difciple of Frans 
Hals, whofe Manner he at firft follow’d, bur af- 
terwards falling into Sril-Life, and having per- 
form’d an extraordinary Piece, that Sir Peter Lely 
fhew’d to King Charles,and which his Majefty ap- 
prov'd, he was encourag’d to purfue that way, 
which he continu’dto hisdying Day. He was 
an excellent Mafter in that kind of Painting, viz, 
in Gold and Silver Plate, Gems, Shells, Mufical 
Inftruments, @c, to all which he gave an ae 
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fual Luftre in his Colouring, and for which his 


Pictures bear a good price. ‘Tis faid, that one — 


day promifing to thew a Friend a Whole-Length 
of his Mafter Frans Hals, and thro’ a little delay, 
his Friend growing impatient to fee it, he fud- 
denly call'd up his Wife (his Mafter’s Daugheer, 
whom he had marry’d) and told him the was a 
Whole Length of that Mafter. He died laft Sum. 
mer was three years iri Sames Street, Covent- 
Garden, and lies bury’d in that Church. 


Mrs. SUSANNAH PENELOPE ROS®, 


Wife to Mr Rofe theJeweller, now living, and 
Daughrer to Mr Richard Gibfon the Dwarf, be- 
fore-mention’d, by whom fhe was inftruéted in 
Water-Colours, and wherein the perform’d to 
Admiration, She not only Copy’d finely, but 
-alfo drew exceedingly well, after the Life in 
Littl. She died about 6 years ago, at 48 
years of Age, and lies buried in Covent-Garden 
Church. > * a ee 


JAMES ROUSSEAU, 


Was a French Landskip-Painter, born at Paris. 


He had great part of his inftru@ion from Har: - 


man van Swanevelt, who marry’da Relation of 
his, He afterwards Travell’dta Italy, where he 
‘Study’d fome years, and perfected himfeff in 
Aichitecture, Perfpeétive and Landskip, by fol- 
lowing the Manner of the moft eminent Painters 
inthat kind, and Studying the Autiquities, Re- 
- turning to Paris, be was wholly employ’d, for 
fome years, by the Kingat Marly, and eHewhere ; 
but leaving that Service upon the Perfecution, ve 
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retir’d to Swifferland, from whence he was ift- 
vired to return by Monfieur Lowvois, chief Mi- 
nifter of State, upon all the,Promifes of In- 
demnity imaginable, to finith what he had 
begun ; which, refufing to do, he notwith- 
ftanding. made a Prefent to the King of 
his Drafts and Defigns for that purpofe, and 
inoreover nominated a Perfon to perform the 
Work. After a little ftay in Savifferland he came 
for Holland, from whence he was invited over to 
England by the Duke of Adountague, who em- 
ploy’d him at his ftately Houfe in Bloomsburg: 
Upon his coming over hither, he farther im- 
prov’'d himfelf in the Study of Landskip, and 
added his Beautiful Groups of Trees tothe many 
Drafts he made after Natute, in feveral parts 
of this Kingdom. His Views are commonly 
Sylvan and Solid, his Waters of all kinds, well 
underftood and tranfparent, his Fore-Grounds 
great, and generally well broke; and in a Word, 
the whole very Agreeable and Harmonious. His 
skill in Architecture made him often introduce 
Buildings into his Zandskips ; as he did alfo {malt 
Figures after the Manner of Peuffin. Many of his 
Picturesare to be feenat Hampton-Ccurt, over the 
Doors; but far greater numbers are at his Grace 
the Duke of Mountague’s in Bloomsbury, where in 
conjunction with La Fofe and Baprijt the Flower- 
Painter, he did the Stair-Cafe, and many other 
parts of that'magnificent Fabrick. He had all 
due Encouragement from that noble Peer, who 
allow’d hima Penfion during Lite, which, how- 
ever lafted but few years afrer the finifhing of his 
Grace’s Houfe. When we fpeak of Painters, 
we commonly mean what relates to the Perfor- 
mance of their Art, and. that we have chiefly 
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confin'd ourfelves to in this Account; but in 
treating of this Perfon, we might lay a better 
Scene before us of many Inftances of Humanity, 
joyn’d with his Pious and Charitable Acts, efpe- 
cially that at his Death, in bequeathing almoft 
all he had to his poor fuffering Brethren of the 
Proteftant Perfwafion here in England. He dy’d 
in London about 12 yearsago. Heexecuted with 
his own Hand feveral Prints in Agua Forts after 
his own Landskips, from whence we may form 
a better Idea of this Mafter’s Works. Thefe Plates 
are now in the Pofleflion of Mr Cooper, the Print- 
Seller. 


S. 


GASPAR SMITZ, better known 


by the Name of Magdalen Smith, 


Was a Dutch Painter, who came over to Eng- 
land about 25 years ago. He prattis’d his Pro- 
feffion fome time in London; but afterwards, 
upon the* Encouragement of a Lady of Quality, 
whom he had inftructed in his Art, and from 
whom he receiv’d a confiderable Penfion, he 
waited on her Ladyfhip over to Ireland, where he 
gain’d the greateft Efteem, and had very large 
Prizes for his Work. He painted Portraits in 
Oyl of a {mall fize, but his Inclination led him 
moft to Drawing of Adagdalens, from whence he 
had his Name, and whereof he drew a great 
number by a certain Englifh Gentlewoman, 
who paft for his Wife. Thefe Aagdalens were 
very gracefully difpos’d, beautifully colour’ 
exprefling the Character of Grief and ona 
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| and the Whole-Together handfomely order’d.. Mr: 
| Smitz had moreover a particular Talent for Pain. 
| ting Fruit and Flowers, infomuch thar one 
Bunch of Grapes of his Performance was fold in 
| Ireland for 40,1. Sterling. He feldom fail’d to in. 
troduce a Thiftle into the Fore-Ground of his 
Magdalens, which he Painted after Nature with 
| Wonderful neatnefs. He inftruéted with Succefs 
_ feveral Scholars; who have fince made good Pro- 
ficiency in the Arc ; but though he got a great 
deal of Money by thefe and other means,yet thro 
his irregular way of Living, he dy’d poor in 
_ Dublin about 17 years ago. 


Mr. THOMAS STEVENSON, 


__ Was bred up under Aggas, and becamea good 
_ Painter, not only in Landskip, but alfo in Fi- 
_ gures and Architeéture in Difemper. He was 
efpecially eminent for Scene-Painting, tho’ his 
_ Works are not fo much inefteem at this day, as 
when he liv’d. 


Mt.f0HN STONE, 


Was an extraordinary Copier in the Reigns of 
_ King Charles I. and 1. He was bred up under 
_ Crofs, and Iaving the Foundation of an exqui- 
fie Drafts:man perform’d feveral admirable Co. 
pies; after many good Pitures in England, He 
_dida great number of them, and they are rec- 
_kon‘'d among the fineft of any Englift Copier, 
He did alfo fome Imitations after fuch Mafters as 
he more particularly fancy’d, which Perfor- 
mances of his are ftill had in great Repute, and 
receiv’d into the beft Collections among us. He 
{pent 


fpent 37 years abroad in the Study of his” | 
Art, where he improv’d himfelf in feveral | 
Languages, being befides 4 Man_ of fome Learn- 
ing. He died in London the 24th of Augu/, 
1653. and lies buried in St, Martins. 


PETER STOOP; 


. Was a Dutch Battle-Painter, who came into 
England,from Portugal,with the lateQueen- Dowa- 
ger. His chief Study was Battles, Huntings and 
Havens, which he perform’d for fome time 
with good Succefs; bur after the arrival of ‘fobs 
Wyke in England, who Painted in the fame way, 
his Pigtures were not fo: much valu’d by reafon 
of the greater Excellency of that Mafter. This 
Stoop etch’d feveral Prints of Horfes, as likewife 
Queen-Dowager’s Publick Entry. He’ died 
here about 20 years ago. 


Mt. ROBERT STREATER, 


Was born inthe Year 1624. and bred up to © 
Painting and Defigning under Du Moulin.  Be- 
ing a Perfon of great Induftry, as well as Capa- 
City, he arriv’d to a very eminent degree in di- — 

"vers Branches of his Art, efpeciall in Hiftory, 
Architecture and Perfpective,wherein he excel’d _ 
all of his Time in England, and thew’d himfelf a — 
great Mafter by the Truth of his Owt-lines, and 
the Learning of Fore-fhortning his Figures, as | 
may be feen by his Works. He was alfo excel-. 
lent in Landskip, having a mighty Freedom of | 
Pencilling with equal Invention ; and was more- | 
‘over remarkable for Sril-Life, infomuch, that | 
there are fome Fruit of his Painting, yet to be | 
- feeny 7 
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feen, which are of the higheft Italian Guffo, both 
for Pencilling, Judgement and Compofition. 
To do him but common Juftice, he was the 
greareft, and moft Univerfal Painter that ever 
England bred, which we owe, in fome meafure, 
to his Reading, he being reputed a very good 
Hiftorian, which no doubt contributed nor a lit- 
tle to his Perfeétion in that way of Painting. He 
had alfo a very good Collection of Italian Books, 
Drawings and Prints after the beft Mafters, was 
always very vigilant in Drawing in the Acade- 
my, and this even in his latter days for the En- 
couragement of Youth; and, in a Word, he may 
well be efteem’d the compleateft Drafts- man. of 
his Time. Upon the Happy Reftoration of King 
Charles Il. he was made his Majelty’s Serjeant- 
Painter, his Merit having recommended him to 
that Prince, who wasa Judge of Painting, and 
confequently knew well howto reward it, At 
length by continual Study and Affiduity, he be- 
came fo afflicted with the Stone, that it made the’ 
latter part of his Life anxious to him, infomuch 
that to get rid of his Pains, which were mot 
intollerable, he refolv’d to be Cut, which Kin 
Charles hearing of, and having a great kindnele 
for him, he fent on purpofe to France for a Surs 
geon, who coming over, and performing his 
Office, tho’ he did not die under the Opera- 
tion, he did*hot long furvive it, for it was, in 
great meafure, the caufe of his Death, in the Year 
1680, at 56 Years of Age, after he had liv’'d in 
great Efteem and Reputation all his Days. His 
principal Works were at the Theatre ar Oxford, 
fome Cielings at White-hall, which ate now burnt; 
The Battel of the Giants with the Gods at Sir 
Robert Clayton's ; the Pictures of Mofes and Aaron 
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st St. Michael sChurch in Cornbil ; all the ancient 
ana fine Scenes in the Old Play-Houfe, and many 
more of equal Value and Confideration, which 
I have not room to infert. 


40HWN STBRECHT, 


Was a Landskip-Painter, born at Astwerp in 
Brabant, and brought up in that City under his 
Father. He was a clofe imitator of Nature in 
all his Landskips, and in his younger days went 
upon the RAine, and other adjacent Places, where 
he Drew feveral pleafant Views in Water-Co- 
tours, fo that he fpent more of his Life that way 
than he did in Painting, for which reafon his 
Drawings were more Valu’d than his Pictures. 
The occafion of his coming over hither was this. 
The Duke of Buckingham, in his way home from 
his Embafly in France, pafling thro’ the Nether- 
lands ftaid fome time at Antwerp, where meeting — 
_ “with-feveral of this Mafter’s Works in Landskip, 
he was fo well pleas’'d with them, that he in- 
vited him over to England, and promis’d to 
make him his Painter in that way, which, upon 
his coming over, he perform’d, and he did a 
great Number of thofe Pictures for him at Clive- 
den-Houfe: However, after three or four Years © 
flay with him, he left him, and perform’d feve- 
ral Pieces for the Nobility and Gentry of Eng- | 
Jand, among whom he was, for fome time, in 
vogue. He alfo drew feveral forts of Cattle with — 
good fuccefs, which he commonly plac’d in his © 
Landskips. He died about three Years ago in | 
London, and lies Bury’d in St. ‘Fames’s Church, | 
being 73 Years old. | 
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Mr. HENRY TILSON, 


Was an Englifh Face-Painter of good Note, 
born in: London. After he had been Infttruécted, 
for fome time, by Sir Peter Lely, in the nature of 
Face-Painting, he travell’d for Italy, where he ftaid 
fix or feven Years, and during that time Copy’d 
with wonderful Care and Exaétnefs, a great num- 
ber of Pictures of the beft Matters,by which means 
at his return to England, he became not a little fa- 
mous in the Portrait way, and was much more 
accceptable to the Curious in his Ait, than he 
was to a Miltrefs, whom he had courted for a 
long time, till at length, thro a Melancholy Ha- 
bit of Body contraéted by her Unkindnefs, anda 
fedentary Life he thor himfelf with a Piftol. 
He had a particular Genius for Crayons, in which 
he. perform’d admirably well, after the Pi- 
étures of Correggio, Titian, and the Carracci, while 
he was at Rome. He died at 36 Years of Age, 
and lies buried at St. Clements, 


Me 
HENRY VANDER-BORCHT, 


Was born at Frankendale in the Palatinate, and 
ftudied under his Father of the fame Name. By 
reafon of the Wars breaking out, he was re- 
mov'd to Frankfort in the Year 1636, when: the 
Earl of Arumdeé palling by that Way in hs Em- 
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bafly to the Emperor, he took him along with 
him to Viennz, from whence he fent him to 
Italy to colleét what Rarities he could procure 
there for him. At his return he brought him 
over to England, and he ccnrinu’d with him 
to the Earl’s, Death upon whofe Deceafe he 
was prefer’d to the Service of the Prince. of 
Wales, afterwards King Charles Il. when after 
having liv'd a Conliderable time at London in 
great Efleem, he return’d to Aaiwerp where he 
died. sHis Father was likewife very much va- 
lu’d by the Earl of Arundel, for bis fine Colleéti- 
on of Rarities, and Astique Curiofitics. 


FOHN VANDER-HETDON, 


Was a good Face-Painter, and a Native of 
Brifels. Coming over to England, he work’d 
for Sir Peter Lely in his Draperys and Copying, 
feveral Years, till afterwards marrying, he 
went into Nortbhamptoa-fhire, where he was «m- 
ploy’d by moft of the Nobility and Gentry of 
that Country. There are feveral of his Pictures 
to be feen in thofe Parts, efoccially at the Eart 
of Gainsborough’s, wy Lord Sherrard’s, and at Bel- 
woir-Caftle. te died about nine Years ago at . 
my Lord Sherrard’s, and lies bu ied at Staplefort 
in Leicefter-flire. 


ADRIAN VAN-DIEST, 


Was a fain’d Landskip Painter born at the 
Hague, but whom we may very well term an 
Englifh Painter, having been brought up’ here 
trom his Youth. He was chiefly inftruéted by 
his Father, who commonly drew Sea-Pieces, but 
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that which contributcd moft to make the Son 
4 Maftier, ashe often own’d, was drawing after 
thofe noble Views of England in the Weftern 
Parts, and along our Coalts. He alfo drew ma- 
ny of the ruin’d Caftles in Devonjhire and Corn- 
wall, being encourag’d by that noble Peer the 
Earl off Bath; at kis Seat in thofe Parts. This 
Paintew’s Diffances have a peculiar Tendernefs, 
and his Clouds a Freedom, that few have'arriv’d 
at. lad he liv’d in Italy, or been more encou- 
rag’d therein the ftudy of his belt Adanner, he 
might have equal’d the ereateft Landskip-Pain- 
ters either of our own, or other Nations; but 
the lofs of his Legs early by the Gout, and. the 
low Prizes for which he painted afterwards 
check”d his Fancy, and made him lefs careful 
in his: Defigns, which on fome Occafions would 
be good Imitations of Salvator Rofa and Bartho- 
lomeo. He began a Set of Prints after fome very 
good Drafts done by him after Landskip- 
Views, but before he could finifh them, he en- 
ded ain afflited Life in the Year 1704, and the 
~4gth of his Age, lying buried in St. Martin's 
Church. . 


Sie ANTHONT VAN-DICEK, 


Had his firft Inftru&tions from Henry Van-Balen 
of Amtwerp, but having {cen the more admira: 
ble Works of Rubens, he left Van Balen to follow 
that great Mafter, whom he judg’d more wors 
thy hiis Imitation. Rubens charm’d with his wit, 
conceal’d nathing from him that was neceflary 
to pollith, and make him a skilful Artift, being 
far from envying or feeking to nip his Glory 
in the Bud; as moft others would have done. 
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Whilft he liv'd with this Mafter there happen"d 
a Paffage, which not a little contributed to hiis 
Reputation. Rubens having left a Picture um- 
finifh'd one Night, and §0ing out contrary to 
Caftom, his Difciples made ufe of that Opportin- 
nity to {port and play about the Room, when 
one more unfortunate than the reff, ftriking <at 
his Companion with a AMaul-fick, chanc’d ito 
throw down the Pi@ture, which receiving forme 
Damage, as not being dry, the young Men weire 
not a little allarm’d at it, well knowing how vee. 
ry angry their Mafter would be when he came 
to find his Work fpoil’d. This made them uife 
their beft Endeavours to fet Things right agaiin, 
but finding all ineffetual, they had recourfe, vas 
their laft remedy to Van-Dyck, Who was then 
working in the next Room, entreating him thy 


all means that he would touch up the Piéture za- 
mew. He complying with their requeft, did as 
they would have him, and fo left the Piece Uujp- 


on the Esfel. Rubens, Coming next Morning tto 
his Work again, firft went ata diftance to View 
his Picture, as is ufual with Painters, and havimg 
contemplated it a little, fuddenly cry’d our, the 
lik'd his Piece far better than the Night before, 
the occafion of which being afterwards talk’d 
of, it not. a little redounded to the honour wf 
Van-Dyck, and encreas’d his Efteem with his Mia- 
fter. Whilft he liv’d with Rubens, he painted 
a great number of Faces, and among the rect 
that of his Mafter’s Wife, which is efteem’d ome 
of the beft Piétures in the Low-Countries. tHe 
miade two more admirable Pieces for his Mafterr, 
One reprefenting the feizing of ou 
Garden, and the other the crow 
Thorns, After having finith’d 


t Saviour in the 
ning him witth 
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pidures, he travell’d co Maly to {eeTitian’s Works» 
and at hisreturn made that incomparable Piece 
for the Monaftery of the Auguffins at Antwerp, 
confifting of St. Aufin looking up ftedfaftly to” 
Heaven, which appears all open and fhining with 
Light. The Prince of Orange hearing of his 
Fame, fent for him to draw hisPrincefs and Chil- 
dren's Piétures, which he perform'd to Admira- 
tion, No foonerhad thefe rare Pieces appear’d 
in Publick, but the mot confiderable Perfons in 
Holland were ambitious to be drawn by the fame 
Hand. The Nobility of England and France fent 
likewife on purpofe for this curious Artift, that 
they might partake of the fame Happinefs, but 
fo numerous were they, that Van-Dyck not be- 
ing able, with his utmoft Induftry, to content 
them all, drew only thofe he had the moft 
Refpe@ for, who gratify’d him accordingly. 
Being arriv’d in England, he was prefented to 
King Charles 1. by Sir Kenelm Dighy, when the 
King not only Knighted bim as a peculiar Mark 
of his Efteem, but alfo made him a Prefent of a 
Mafly Gold-Chain with his Pigture fer round 
with Diamonds ; and befides fettled a confiderable 
Penfionupon him. He was a Perfon of low Sta- 
ture, but well proportion’d; very Handfom, 
Modeft, and extreamly Obliging, and moreover 
a great Encourager of all thofe of his Country, 
wha excell’d in any Art, moft of whofe Pictures 
he drew with his own Hand, and which were 
Engraven after him by the beft Gravets of that 
time (as Bolfwaert, Vorfterman, Pontius, &c.) 
and fome were etch’d by himfelf.. He marry’d 
one of the Faireft and Nobleft Ladies of the Eng- 
iifh Court, Daughter of the Lord Ruthen, Eart 
of Gowry, whofe Father being accus’d of a Con- 
Hh 4 f{pi- 
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fpitacy again King ames 1. his Eftate was con- 
fifcated, fo that he had no great Portion with 
his Wife, except her Beauty and Quality. He al- 
Ways went magnificently Dreft, hada numerous 
and gallant Equipage, and kept fo.noble a Table 
in his Appartment, that few Princes were more 
Vifited, or better ferv’d. Towards the latter end of 
hisLife growing weary of Face-Painting,andbeing 
defirous to immortalize his Name by fome more 
glorious Undertaking, he went for Pars ip hopes 
to be employ’d in the grear Gallery of the Leavre, 
but not fucceeding there he return’d hither, and 
by his Friend Sir Kenelm Digby, propos’d to. the 
King to make Cartoons for the Banquetting-Houfe 
at Weiteball, the Subject of which was to have 
been the Infticution of the Order of the Garter, 
the Proceffion ofthe Knights, in their Habits, and 
the Ceremony of their Inftalment, with St. George's 
Feaft, but his Demand of 80000 Pounds being 
jadg’d unreafonable, whilft the King was treating 
with him for a lefs Sum, the Gout, and other 
Diftempers put an end to his Life. He Was bu- 
riedin St. Paul’s Ghurch, and whatever Monu- 
ment was fet up for him, it was deftroy’d after. 
wards by the Fire. : 


WILLIAM VANDER-VELDE, 
commonly calld the 0/4, 


Was an extraordinary Ship-Painter of 4i:- 
Sterdam. Coming over into England he was much 
employ’d by King Charles I. for whom he 
painted fcveral of the Sea-Fights between the 
Dutch and Englith, He alfo underftood Navigation 
admirably weil, and is faid to have Condutted 
the Exglifh Fleet to the burning of Schelling. He 
was the Father of a living Mafter, whom no 


Age 
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Age has equall’d in Ship-painting, and this we 
oweto the Father’s Inftru@tions, who was an ad- 
mirable Draftfman of all Maritime Objeéts. 
He liv’d at Greenwich, to be the more converfant 
in thefe things,which were his continual Study, 
and in which King Charles Il. and King ‘fames II. 
gave him all poflible Encouragement, making 
him their Painter, with a confiderable Salary, 
which was afterwards continu’d to his Sor, 
now living. The Father, in his latter days, com- 
monly drew in black and white, on a Ground 
prepard on Canvas, but which appear’d like 
Paper. He gave an eafy freedom to his Sails and 
Tackle, as alfo to every part of a Ship due Pro- 
portion with infinite neatnefs. For his better in- 
formation in this way of Painting, he had a Mo- 
del of the Mafts and Tackle of a Ship always be- 
fore him, to that nicety and exactnefs, that no- 
thing was Wanting in ir, nor nothing unpropor- 
tionable. This Model is fill in the hands of his 
Son. Old Vandervelde died in London about 14 
Years ago. | 


FRANCIS VAN-ZOON, 


Was an eminent Dutch Painter of Fruit, Flow- 
ers and Plants. He was bred up at atwerp un- 
der his Father Old Vanzoon, a Painter in the fame 
way. Having Married a Niece of Serjeant 
Streater’s, fhe brought him into the Bufinefs of 
feyeral Perfons of Quality, which firft occafion’d 
his being known. He painted loofe and free, 
yet kept clofe to Nature, and all his Pictures 
feem drawn by the Life. He began fome large 
Pieces, wherein he propos’dto draw allthe Phy- 
fical Plants in the Apothecaries Garden at Chelfea, 
but which Work proving tedious, he ane 
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from it, having greater Encouragement other 
ways. He died here in London about four years 
ago, and lies buried at St. Fames's, 


HARMAN VAR&LST, 


Was Elder Brother of the famous Simon Varelft, 
now living. He painted Hiftory, Fruit and 
Flowers after a Manner very pleafanr and well 
colour’d. He Educated feveral Sons, and one 
Daughter, in the fame way of Drawing, moft 
of whom are ftill living. He ftudied fome time 
at Rome, and refided a while in the Emperor’s 
Court at Vienna, which City he left upon the 
Turks coming before it in 1683. He died at 
London about feven Years ago, and lies bury’d 
in St. Andy eos. Holborn, 


HENRY VERGAZOON, 


Was a Dutch Painter of Landskip and ‘Ruins, 
but chiefly the latter, which he perform’d ex- 
eceding neatly. His Colouring was very natural, 
bue his Landskip-part commonly too dark and 
gloomy, appearing as if it was drawn for a 
Night-Piece. He painted fometimes {mall Por- 
traits, which were very curious. He left Eng- 
land {ome time ago, and died lately in France. ~ 


F, de VORSTER MAN, 


Was Difciple of Harman Sachtleven, and an 
Extraordinary curious and neat Landskip-Painrer 
in Little, in which he may very reafonably be 
faid to have exceeded all che Painters of his time. 
He perform’d his Landskips. with wonderful 
Care and Neatnefs after the - Dutch Gout: He 
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{par'd no Pains in his Views, which commonly 
reprefent Places on the Rhine, where he had 
ftudied and accuftom’d himfelf to take in a large 
Extent of Hills and Diftance. The extravagant 
Prizes he demanded for his Pictures, hindred him 
trom being oftém employ’d by King Charles II. 
who was pleas'd with his Manner of Painting, 
efpecially that Piece he made of Windfor-Caftle, 
now extant in the Royal-Collection. He aceom- 
pany’d Sir William Soams fent by King ‘fames If. 
onan Embafly to Conjtantinople, but upon that 
* Minifter’s Death he return’d to France, and died 
there. His Defign in going for Zurky was to draw 
all the remarkable Views in that Empire, but he 
was difappointed by his Patrons Death, without 
whofe Protection he durft not attempt it, to the 
great Regret of all Lovers of Art. 


aM 
Mr. ROBERT WALKER, 


Was an Englifh Face-Painter, Contemporary 
with Van-Dyck, and whofe Works, by the Life, 
beft {peak their own Praifes, He liv’d in Oliver 
Cromwell's Days, and drew the Portraits of that 
Ufurper, and all his Officers, both by Sea and 
Land. The Great Duke of Tufcany bought an 
Original of Oliver by this Mafter ; the manner 
this. Having fent over to fome Agent here to 
purchafe fuch 2 Picture for him, the Perfon 
could light on none to his mind for a long 
while, till at length hearing of a Woman, a Re- 
lation of the Uturper’s thar had one, he wenz 
to fee it, and found it, in all Refpedés, fo well 
perform’d, that he bid hera good Price for it, 
She not-wanting Money, told him, fince the had 
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the Honour to be related to the Protector, fhe 
- swould, by no Means, part with his Picture ; 
‘but the Genrleman ftill infifting upon having ir, 
and defiring her to fet what Price the pleasd up- 
On it, fhe thinking to get rid: of his Imporcu- 
nity by her exorbitant Demand, ask’d him 500 /. 
for it, when, contrary to her Expeétation, he had 


no fooner heard the Sum nam’d, but he ‘told. | 


her fhe fhould have it, and accordingly paid 
down the Money immediately, which ‘the being 
bound by her Word to take, parted with her 
Picture even with regret, tho’ at fo great a Rate. 
This is to be underitood to have happen’d in 
the Protector’s Life time. Mr. Walker painted 
alfa Oliver Cromwel, and Major General Lam- 
bert, both in one Piece, which Pi&ture is now 
in the pofletfion of the Ear! of Bradford. Hisown 
Picture drawn by himflf now hangs in the 
Founder’s Gallery near the publick Library in 
Oxford. Hedied alittle before the Restoration. 


Mr. PARREY WALTON, 


Was an Englifh Painter, and Difciple of Wal- 
ker. He Painted Srill-Life very well, but his 
particular Excellence lay in knowing and difco- 
vering Hands. He was well vers’d in Italian 
Pictures, and had the care of the Royal Colleétion, 
He was alfo remarkable for mending the Works 
of many of the great Matters, that had fuffe;’d 
either by Age or ill Ufage, and this he did by 
feveral of the beft Pictures at Whitebal. He died 
in London about 7 years ago. 


Mr. WILLIAM WISSING, 


» Was a Face Painter, bred up under Dodaens, 
a Hiftory-Painter at the Hague. Upon his co- 
$ : ming 
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ming over to Eagland, he work'd fome time for 
Sir Peter Lely, whofe Manner he fuccefsfally 
imitated, and after whofe Death he became fa- 
mous. He Painted KingCharles Il. and his Queen, 
King James il. and his Queen, the Prince and 
Princefs of Denmark,and was {ent over toHolland, 
by the late King ‘Fames, to draw the Prince and 
P.incefs of Orange, all which he perform’d with 
Applaufe. What recommended him to the E- 
fteem of King Charles, was his Piéture of the 
Duke of Monmouth, whom he drew  feveral 
times, and in feveral Poftures. He drew moft 
of the then Court, and was Competiror with Sir 
Godfrey Kueller, who was at that time upon his 
Rife. Mr. Wifing was a Perfon whole good 
Manners and Complaifance, recommended him 
to moft People’s Efteem. In Drawing his Por- 
traits, efpecially thofe of the Fair Sex, he always 
took the Beautiful Likenefs, and when any Lady 
came to fic to him, whofe Complexion was any 
ways Pale, he would commonly take her by 
the Hand, and Dance her about the Room, till 
fhe became warmer, by which means he height- 
ned her natural Beauty, and made her fir to be 
reprefented by his Hand. He died much la- 
mented, at theAge of 31, at the late Earl of Exe. 
ters (Burleigh Houfe in Northampton-fhire) and lies 
buricd in Stamford Church, where that Noble 
Peer erected 2 Monument for him, with the fol- 
lowing Infcription, 

Quem Batava Tellus educavit, 
Gallia aliquando fovit, . 

Anglia cumulatioribus Benefizijs profecuta eft, 
‘Artium, quas varias callebat, juftior Ai Pimatrix, 
Vir facillimis & [vavifimis Moribus, 

Inter Florem & Robur Fuvente, 

VixT rigefimum Secundum Vitae’ Annum ingreffus, 

Willielmas Wiffiingus Hagenfis, Pigfop 
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H. S. E, 

Pittor Antiquis Par, Hodiernis Major ; 
Lelij celeberrimi non degener Difcipulss. 
Heu Fatum precoci Ingenij | 
Quam fubitd decerpitur Botrus, 

Quia Ceeteris feftinantius maturefcit : 
Cujus ad confervandam Memoriam, 
Munificentiffimus Foannes Comes Exceftrenfis, 
Patronorum Optimus, 


Pui dG Puc, 
Obijt 10. Die Sept. An. 1687. 


There isa Méexz0-Tinto Print of him, under 
which are thefe Words, 


Gulielmus Wiffingus, inter Piflores, fui Seculi Ce- 
leberrimos, nulli fecundus ; Artis [uae nos exi- 
guum Decus & Ornxamentum. 

Immodicis brevis eft tas ——— 


FRANCIS WOUTERS, 


Was born at Lyere, inthe year 16 14, and bred 
up in the School of Rubens. He was a good Pain- 
tex of Figures in Small, chiefly Nakeds ; as alfo 
of Landskips.. His Merits promoted him to be 
Ptincipal Painter to the Emperor Ferdinand IL 
and afterwards coming into England with that 
Emperor’s Ambaflador, he was upon the Deash 
of that Prince, made Gentleman of the Bed- 
Chamber, and Chief Painter to King Charles Il, 
then Prince of Wales. He liv’d a confiderable 
time at. London in great Efteem, and at length 
ketixing to Antwerp, died there, ie 
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Mr. MICHAEL WRIGHT, 


Was an Englifh Portrait-Painter, born of Scotch 
Parents. He Painted the Judges in. Guild-Hall, 
which Pieces of his are defervedly in good E- 
fteem. He alfodrew a High-Land Laird in dis 
proper Habit, and an Irifh Tory in his Country 
Drefs, both which Whole-Lengths were in fo great 
Repute, at the time whenthey were done, that 
many Copics were made after them. Mr.Wrighe’s 
Manner of Painting was peculiar to hbimfelf, He 
was well vers’d in Paintings and Drawings of al. 
moft all Mafters. He was likewife well skill’d in 
Statuary, and had a confiderable Collection of 
Antique Medals, of which he was an excellent 
Judge. In his latter days he waited on my Lord 
Caftlemain in his Embafly to Rome, and was his 
Lordthip’s Major-Domo. Returning to England, 
he died in London about 6 or 7 years ago, 


THOMAS VanWYK E, common- 
ly call d the O44, 


Was Father of ‘fobn van Wyke, and a famous 
Painter born at Haerlem. He Painted Landskip, 
efpecially Havens and Sea-Forts, Shipping and 
fmall Figures ; but his particular Excellency lay 
in reprefenting Chymifts in their Laboratories, 
and Things of like Nature. He follow’d the 
Mazner ot Peter de Laer, alias Bambeecio. He left 
England after he had liv’d abroad a confiderable 
Time, and died here about 20 yearsago. 


1 OHN Van WTK EB, 
Son of the before-mention’d, was a Dutch Bat- 
tel-Painter of great Note. He has both in fis 
Horfes 
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Horfes and Landskips, a great Freedom of Pen- 
cilling and good Colour; asalfoa grear deal of 
Fire in moft of his Defigns, fome of which are 
very large, efpecially thofe of Sieges and pitch’d 
Battcls, as at Namur, the Boyn, évc. His Hunt- 
ting -Piecesare alfo in great Efteem among our 
Country-Gentry, for whom he often drew Horfes 
and Dogs by the Life, in which he imitated the 
Manner of Woverman. He died at Mortlack;.- 
where he had_ liv’d for fome time, about the 
year'1702. 


i: | 
Mr. ZOUST or SOEST., 


Was an eminent Dutch Face-Painter, who came 
into England about 50 years ago, and tound 
here Encouragement fuitable to his Merir. The 
Portraits he drew after Men are admirable, ha- 
ving. in them a jult bold Draft, and good 


Colouring ; but he did nor always execute with 
a due regard to Grace, efpecially in Women’s 
Faces, which is an Habit can only be acquir’d 
by Drawing after the moft perfect Beauties, of 
which ’tis fuficiently known, our Nation is bet- 
ter ftor’'d than his Country. What we owe 
more efpecially to him, is for his educating Mr. 
Riley, of whom I have fpoken élfewhere, ar 
large; and therefore, fhall not need to re- 
peat any thing here. Mr. Zouff painted feveral 
Perfons of very great Quality. His Colouring | 
was very warm, andhe was’ a great Imirator of 
Nature, but forthe moft part he was unfortu- 
nate in hisChoice. He died in London about 30 
years ago. 
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